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IN the year 1807 the several classes of the French Institute, 

were ordered by the emperor, to prepare for him, a history of 

the progress of the branches of knowledge peculiar to each, 

since the commencement of the French revolution.—This | 
work was accordingly undertaken, and the result of the labours 
of the learned body submitted to his imperial majesty in 1808, 

but not given to the world until the ensuing year.—The volume 

which we announce, contains the report of the third class, and 

professes to treat much at large, of the advances made, from 

the epoch just mentioned, in the various departments of litera- 

ture, to which the attention of the class is exclusively directed. 

—These are—ancient philology;—the oriental languages;— 

ancient and modern history,—ancient and modern geogra- 
phy,—legislation and speculative philosophy. 
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The Report of the first class on the improvements and dis- 
coveries during the same interval, in the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, is examined at some length in the twenty 
ninth number of the Edinburgh Review. That which we have 
now under consideration, is however, but slightly noticed, 
and, to judge from the terms employed, was read with very 
little attention: otherwise the reviewer would not have de- 
clared, that he had found in it “ great liberality with regard 
to foreign nations,” no more than he would have asserted, had 
he enjoyed opportunities of personal observation, “‘ that those 
branches of knowledge which are least favoured by the em- 
peror, and to which his protection is not extended, are at this 
moment studied in France with great assiduity.” The volume 
before us, deserves, in our opinion, even a more particular 
examination, than that which has been given to the Report of 
the first class of the Institute; not only because it contains some 
very curious, and interesting matter, but also, on account of 
its superior consequence ina moral and political point of view, 
the most serious and important of the aspects, under which,— 
especially in these times,—any subject can be considered. With 
the cause of English literature, as well as with that of English 
arms, we believe the highest interests of mankind to be at this 
moment intimately connected, and we are not without strong 
suspicions, that the report in question, was chiefly intended by 
the French ruler, to operate to the prejudice of the literary re- 
putation of his enemy. With these impressions, we hold our- 
selves in some measure bound to dedicate a few of our pages, 
to an Investigation of the general merits of the work. The 
passages which we shall translate for our readers, cannot fail 


to afford them entertainment. 


Those who have attended carefully to the character and his- 
tory of Bonaparte, will not certainly be willing to admit, that, 
in imposing on the Institute, the task of which we have been 
speaking, he was actuated by the magnanimous views ascribed 
to him in the Introductory discourse of the present Report. We 
cannot think him inflamed with zeal for the interests of science 
and literature, nor can we suppose, in conformity to the lan- 
guage of the Institute, that in this instance, his object was 
merely “ to have under his view at once the universality of 
human studies;—to be able thus to appreciate them in their 
ensemble and in their several parts, and thereby to judge of 
the utility of which they might be rendered productive to the 
happiness and prosperity of the great family of the human 
race.” The general tenor of the work, and the language ad- 
dressed to his majesty by the authors, furnish evidence of 
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motives very distinct in character, from this lofty and refined 
spirit of philanthropy. 

Whoever has resided in France since the accession of Bo- | 

naparte to the supreme power, or is in the habit of perusing | 
the French Gazettes, must know it to be among the favourite 
objects of this extraordinary man, to connect his name with 
every public institution and transaction of his empire, and to 
secure its diffusive immortality, if we may be allowed the | 
phrase, by every possible device. For this purpose, the epithet : 
Napoleon is attached even to the most trivial objects of a pub- | 
lic nature;—the lezter N. stamped in large capital on every | 
public edifice; —the image of the monarch affixed to the coin 
of the empire, and multiplied indefinitely, in medals, on can- 
vass, in the tapestry of the Gobelins, and by every durable b 
mode of illustration. The policy which aims at this species of ba 
celebrity, would naturally prompt him to exact, what the In- |e 
stitute so obsequiously tender in the present work; —“ the ho- 
mage of the sciences, of letters and of the arts;” and in no form 
more imposing could it be obtained, than in that of a tribute | 
like the one under consideration. Imbued with this idea, which 
was undoubtedly that of Bonaparte, M. Dacier, the perpetual 
secretary of the class, exclaims in the introductory discourse, 
“if Alexander or Augustus had caused the general state of 
knowledge under their reign to be thus ascertained and ex- 
hibited by a body of savans, how much would not this impor- 
tant and noble picture have added to their glory!” 

It is understood to belong to the personal gratifications of 
Bonaparte, as well as to his ambitious policy, to convert the 
learned of the empire, and particularly the Institute, into offi- 
cious panegyrists of his character and government; to habituate 
them to the most tractable and prostitute servility; to break t 
and dastardize the elevated and republican spirit, which a de- | 
votion to moral studies rarely fails to engender. The motives 
for this plan derived from the temper of the individual, and 
the circumstances under which he reigns, are too obvious to | 
need exposition. Nothing could more efficaciously promote 
his views on this head, as well as every part of his scheme for 
employing the agency of science and letters in corroborating 
his dominion, and embellishing his name, than this general 
history, wherein the prosperity of all branches of knowledge 
is industriously traced to his munificent patronage, and the 
grossest adulation prodigally poured forth, in the name and 
with the sanction of the Institute, themselves, as it were, 
the representatives and depositaries of the science and eru- 
dition of the whole empire. Our readers may judge of the 
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pliability of these gentlemen, and of the spirit in which this 
work was conceived, by some few passages, which we extract, 
as faint specimens, from the Introductory discourse. Mr. 
Levesque, the president of the committee draughted to pre- 
pare the report, expresses himself thus— 

“It is to you, sire, that modern history owes her resurrec- 
“ tion, and scarcely has she recovered her voice, when she 
‘shows herself worthy of being heard, and capable of pro- 
“ claiming, under your auspices, the soundest maxims of mo- 
“rality; already, exercising her powers upon less memorable 
‘“‘ themes, she is preparing herself to celebrate one day ina 
*¢ suitable strain. the most illustrious of reigns, and the great- 
*¢ est of nations. Sire, the class has put forth one prayer, which 
“¢ it is their most ardent wish to see admitted, and which their 
*¢ president is charged to lay at the foot of the throne. It is, 
‘that these days for ever memorable, in which your majesty 
“ deigns to receive the homage of the sciences, of literature 
“‘ and the arts, and to require an account of their situation and 
‘“¢ progress, may be immortalized by a medal, and recorded in 
medallic history.” 

M. Dacier the perpetual secretary, in speaking of this act 
of condescension, knows no bounds to the admiration and gra- 
titude of the Institute. “* This vast and magnificent concep- 
tion,” says he, “ was, sire, reserved for the genius of your 
majesty; for that all-powerful genius which hovers over the 
whole earth, and rules it by pre-eminence of thought, as it 
might rule it by arms.”— 

The following are specimens of the modest and ingenious 
compliments tendered by the secretary to his gracious sove- 
reign. ‘ Ancient Ichnography animated by one look from you, 
is about to replace before our eyes, the images too long ne- 
glected, of those great men of antiquity, who are your proge- 
nitors in glory, and whose sublime and immortal inheritance 
you have conquered and improved.” ———“ Our cotempora- 
ries ought to be ina state of mind more favourable for wri- 
ting history than their predecessors; they have seen so 
many great revolutions, so many great calamities, so many 
great creations, such great conceptions, such great actions, 
—so great a man—that every thing which is not truly great, 
will appear small to them.—From all that they have seen 


- of greatness, they must without doubt have learned to see 


greatly.” —Such is the grandiose tone of the introduction. It 
is somewhat amusing to contrast the length of this discourse, 
which consists of twenty pages, as well as the laboured obse- 
qutousness of its language, with the brevity, and rigidity of the 
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emperor’s reply. “ Messrs. the president, secretary and depu- 
ties of the third class of the Institute,” answers his Imperial 
Majesty, “ I take a great interest in the prosperity of the sci- 
ences, and a particular one in the success of your labour. You 
may always count upon the effects of my protection!” 

We have yet to speak, of what we conceive to have beemthe 
principal inducement, to the preparation of the Report. The 
object evidently was, to represent the French empire as the 
emporium of knowledge and taste ;—as the circle within which 
the human faculties display their highest beauty, and their ut- 
most productive vigor, under the genial auspices of the most 
enlightened, discriminating, and munificent of patrons. The 
attention and admiration of his subjects, and of the nations of 
the continent, were to be attracted to France, as the favourite 
‘and appropriate seat of all the muses, while England should 
be made to present but few claims to notice or considera- 
tion, and thus be overlooked and forgotten in the general 
estimate. In this way, not only was the glory of France to be 
advantageously consulted, but her rival thrown into the shade. 
The literary curiosity of the continent was to be confined at 
home; and the principles and models of the English school 
were to be excluded from it, or to be restricted to very limi- 
ted circulation, by the repression—through a partial basso-re- 
fievo exhibition of their merits—of all desire to investigate 
them. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers speaking of the reports in the 
aggregate, acknowledge indeed, that more room is occupied 
by French improvements and discoveries, than by any other; 
but this, they add, “ may be in reality a just allotment; or it 
may in part be an effect of that perspective, which in intellec- 
tual as in visible objects, represents the nearest as the largest, 
so as sometimes to deceive the justest eye and the most im- 
partial judgment.” Had the report of the third class been at- 
tentively read, most undoubtedly it would have been excepted 
from this observation, which in fact is far from being accurate 
with respect to the others. In this report—on the moral scten- 
ees—England cuts a very sorry figure, and prefers fewer titles 
to respect not merely than France, but than Germany, Italy or 
Holland; an allotment which no man whose researches enable 
him to form a comparison, can possibly admit to be just, or 
ascribe merely to national prejudice, or perverted optics in the 
Institute. No where is any thing like the semblance of justice 
done to her indisputable pre-eminence in this respect, but in 
that part of the work, which speaks of the progress and condi- 
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tion of speculative philosophy, to which we shall advert more 
particularly hereafter. 

In acknowledging the merit of the British in a few branches, 
wherein it is beyond the limits of any degree of prejudice 
or impudence to contest their superiority, the authors of the 
report are careful to add such qualifications and equivalents, 
as to show but too clearly, the reluctance with which they 
yield, in any one instance, to the necessity of exhibiting their 
rivals to advantage. This will be fully exemplified in the 
course of our remarks on the several sections of the work, bat 
it may not be amiss to cite here, in support of our position, an 
example or two from which, moreover, pretty certain conclu- 
sions may be at once deduced, as to the feelings and views of 
the writers. In speaking of Persian literature, they make the 
following acknowledgment. “ Almost all that has been done 
for this literature has been the work of the English, who have 
enjoyed more means, and have been instigated by stronger mo- 
tives of interest, in prosecuting the study of the language.” 
They add, after detailing the researches of the French savans 
in the same branch—‘* We know very well that these labours 
cannot enter in comparison with those of the British; but they 
prove at least that the latter would find rivals among us, if we, 
like them, were seconded by circumstances, and if the govern- 
ment would deign to encourage our efforts.” Immediately 
after, in commencing their notice of Chinese literature, they 
express themselves thus: “‘ ‘To talk of China is, as it were, to 
return to our own literary domain; for, the same reputation 
and superiority which our neighbours have acquired in Indian 
literature, we also may claim in a literature not less fruitful, 
and of still more certain antiquity. Without recalling here 
the immense labours of our missionaries, and the learned re- 
searches of the French Academicians, Fourmont and de 
Guignes, we should at least mention the memoirs concerning 
the history, the sciences and the arts of the Chinese, by the 
missionaries of Pekin, in fifteen volumes, 4to, of.which the 
three last have appeared since 1789. Those who are acquaint- 
ed with this collection, which is much more highly apprecia- 
ted and much more in demand among foreign nations, than 
among Frenchmen, consider it as worthy of being placed by 
the side of the Asiatic researches.” 

Again, after claiming for France a decided pre-eminence, 
in the department of history over all other nations, and mak- 
ing an enumeration of their principal historians, accompanied 
by a slight acknowledgment of the defects of each, they hold 
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the following disinterested and liberal language. “ Let us not 
ourselves depreciate the merit of our own historians. No wri- 
ter can combine in the same degree every species of excel- 
lence. We must recognize indeed great beauties, and a high 
degree of merit in the two Scotch historians, Hume and Ro- 
bertson, and an extensive erudition, with too much philosophi- 
cal parade, however, in their countryman Gibbon; but, have 
we not historians whom we may oppose to them, by adverting 
to the particulars in which each of them has excelled, and es- 
pecially to that clearness of narrative and propriety of method 
which so eminently characterize the good French writers?” 

“‘ What secures the victory to us, is the suffrage of all enlight- 
ened nations, and we do not fear or hesitate to repeat what was 
once written by a man of letters, who has passed the greater 
part of his life out of France, and chiefly in Germany. “ The 
labours of the Scotch and English in this department are,” says 
he, “ known particularly in France, but those of the French, 
throughout all Europe.”—-We must observe, moreover, that 
no people has ever been able to boast of a great number of 
excellent historians. ‘The Greeks had their Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides and Zenophon; the Romans their Sallust, Livy and 
Tacitus. The ancients inform us that the other historians 
whose works are lost, were far inferior to these,” &c. 

The reader might well ask, by what rule of congruity, such 
invidious comparisons as the foregoing, were introduced into 
a work, which purports to be a mere history of the progress of 
the moral sciences, since the year 1789; or why the Institute, 
in deciding with such egregious modesty and impartiality, in 
favour of their own pretensions, do not deign to give the name 
of the “ man of letters” whose sagacious observation they 
adopt as their own; in order that we might have at least some 
stronger ground of reliance, on his authority in this case, than 
the mere circumstance, of his having spent a part of his life 
* out of France, and principally in Germany.” Nothing in 
fact can be—we will not say more undignified—but more ri- 
diculously puerile, than the language which they employ on 
this subject; nothing more awkwardly managed, and yet more 
significantly expressive of their object and feelings. Notwith- 
standing the peremptory assertion of this learned body, it re- 
mains, we think, yet to be proved, that all enlightened nations 
have awarded to the French the palm of history; or, that “‘ the 
Englishand Scotch historiansare particularly known in France,” 
conformably to the suggestion of the anonymous “ man of let- 
ters.” —The mistake which the authors of the report commit in 
a subsequent page, when they speak of Gibbon, as celebrated 
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among the Scottish historians, does not very strikingly illustrate 
that familiar acquaintance, which they claim with the English 
and Scottish authors of this class, and of which we ourselves saw 
no evidence while we were in France.—It is a fact notorious 
to those who have any accurate knowledge of the state of lite- 
rature, among the several nations of the continent, that the 
Germans of all others, are the most diligent students, and the 
best judges, of the good English writers. 

This work professes to be merely a report on the progress 
of history and ancient literature since the year 1789. Its tenor, 
however, by no means corresponds to the title. It is equally, 
if not more conversant, about the French productions in those 
departments of knowledge, of a date anterior to the epoch just 
mentioned. Whatever French industry and genius applied to 
history, ancient geography, the oriental languages, &c., has 
given to the world at any period, is ostentatiously paraded, and 
insidiously contrasted with foreign labours of the same pur- 
port;—of which a very loose and partial mention is at the same 
time made. It was indeed a matter of necessity for the class, 
in order to render their survey of the interval to which their 
researches is ostensibly confined, complete and intelligible, to 
ascend higher than 1789, and to notice incidentally and in 
the most general manner, the previous state of erudition 
throughout the world.—An attentive perusal of the Report 
must, however, satisfy the reader, that they have taken a 
- most unjustifiable advantage of the limited privilege thus ac- 
quired, by publishing, under a delusive title, a set panegyric on 
their own national merits, and putting forth nearly their whole 
strength, derived from the efforts of their savans during the 
preceding centuries. This must have appeared an ingenious 
mode of supplying the evidence in their favour, and the food 
for the national vanity, which the records of their literature 
during the revolution, were far from being competent to afford; 
while, on another hand, it might entrap mankind drawn thus 
to the contemplation of their former excellence, into a belief 
of their present superiority. Their real proceeding wears a 
still more disgusting aspect, when compared with the pre- 
tensions which they advance to impartiality, and with such 
declarations as the following, of which the doctrine is no less 
reproachfully just, than the hypocrisy is detestable. ‘ If the 
class of history and of literature believes their own glory to be 
primarily dependent upon the promotion of the interests of 
the national renown, they believe it also material for that re- 
nown that they should be just towards foreign nations, and it 
is by bearing, at all times, sincere testimony to their triumphs, 
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that we acquire the right of recounting those which are ob- 
tained at home.” 

We shall now proceed tc notice particularly, the several 
chapters or divisions of the Report, in the order in which they 
are given. We shall make extracts wherever we deem the sub- 
ject matter of sufficient interest, or fitted to yield instruction 
to our readers. The first section treats of philology,and is 
written by M. Visconti, who enjoys a great share of reputa- 
tion in Paris, as a scholar and an antiquarian. The writer re- 


_ stricts the signification of the term philology to“ the study of the 


Greek and Latin writers,” and dwells with much emphasis 
on its paramount utility. His observations on the importance 
of this study, are eminently just, and coincide fully with our 
own opinions. They deserve to be quoted at large, and we shall 
do this the more readily, on account of the erroneous notions 
which, we fear, are but too common throughout the United 
States on this subject.—Classical learning is but rare among 
us, and much under rated, even in those institutions upon which 
we must almost exclusively rely, for its support and propaga- 
tion. The Latin is for the most part but superficially and im- 
perfectly taught, and as for the Greek, scarcely any thing more 
than the mere rudiments of it are any where acquired. 

For very obvious reasons it could not be expected, that piz- 
lology would be duly appreciated, or cultivated to any extent, 
by the American public in general. The state of society in 
this country, so admirable under many points of view, renders 
this impossible. We should not therefore be surprised or dis- 
couraged at a general ignorance of, and an almost universal 
indifference about the learned languages;—but this is not all.— 
The public feeling is not confined to mere apathy. It bor- 
ders on positive hostility. Numbers are not wanting,— 
persons even of influence in the community,—who indus- 
triously proclaim, not simply the utter insignificance, but the 
pernicious tendency of classical learning;—and who would pro- 
scribe it as idle in itself, and as dangerous to republicanism. 
At the same time our progress in this pursuit, is far from being 
in a natural ratio with our advances in other respects. —Phi- 
lology is in fact even worse than stationary among us, from 
what cause, whether from the influence of the extraordinary 
notions we have just mentioned, or from the absence of all 
external excitements, we will not now pretend to determine.— 
As we intend to return to this topic more earnestly hereafter, 
we shall at this time, be satisfied with stating the fact, and 
claiming the attention of our readers to the following remarks 
of the Institute. 
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“‘ The experience of a great number of ages has uniformly 
demonstrated, that if the models of taste and perfection in let- 
ters, models which we owe to the Greeks and to the Romans, 
who as it were, identified themselves with the former,—were 
to disappear, the literature of modern nations would decline, 
and soon fall into a state of degeneracy, from which it might 
never emerge.” 

‘** Neither the knowledge of man, nor that of the rules of 
grammar or of logic, nor the studies of nature, could com- 
pensate for so immense a loss. The art of writing well is not 
strictly a science, nor is it a mechanical art; the most certain 
rules are for the most part but negative, and the best writers 
not unirequently violate them. What constitutes the great 
historian, the great orator, the great poet, is a sort of mystery; 
no idea can be formed on this point, but that which is derived 
from the examples of excellent works. The chefs-d’auvre of 
the modern language, all of them, or nearly all, produced by 
men deeply imbued with the writings and beauties of antiquity, 
could not supply the place of the latter. The noble and pure ori- 
ginal invariably suffers deterioration in the copy, and its efful- 
gent light loses necessarily a part of its lustre in the imitation. 
The modern chefs-d’auvre are indeed sometimes more regular, 
and more scrupulously exact in the details than the ancient, but 
they never bear the same stamp of excellence; and if they de- 
serve in their turn to be cited as models, it is principally on 
account of the original manner, with which the writers have 
succeeded in assimilating them, more or less, to the great mo- 
dels of antiquity.” 

‘‘ It is a truth generally admitted, that the case of letters is 
the same with that of the fine arts, and all artists worthy of the 
name, concur in believing, that if the remains of Grecian sculp- 
ture and architecture were to be lost, if the great collections 
of ancient monuments were not unremittingly studied by those 
who devote themselves to the arts, if the casts from the an- 
tique were not found in every workshop, the immortal che/s- 
d’ccuvre of the Raphaels, the Titiens, the Michael Angelos, 
the Poussins and the Palladios, would not prevent the fine arts 
from falling into decay, or at least from descending to the 
level of the Flemish school.—This school would indeed never 
have risen, to the inferior height to which it attained, but for 
the indirect influence of the ancient models, upon which the 
Italian masters formed themselves, and communicated by this 
means, to the Flemish, a less contracted and less imperfect idea 


ef the arts of design.” 
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“ Philology, the name which we give to the study of the 
Greek and Latin writers, is not only valuable as it serves 
to preserve them in their purity, and to perpetuate’ a relish 
for them, but because it is, moreover, the corner stone of 
literature. Above all, it is indispensably necessary to his- 
tory; for it is to philology, that we are indebted for criti- 
cism, the torch without which history would lose itself in 
fable or romance; which sheds light over all the moral sci- 
ences; and without which jurisprudence would quickly dege- 
nerate into chicane, and theology into ridiculous and absurd 
superstition.” 

“It is not necessary to search far into the annals of the 
world, to find a striking historical example, how necessary it 
is for a nation, always to connect with the study of the sci- 
ences, that of the true and ancient models of taste, and conse- 
quently of philolegy and criticism. The Arabians, far from 
impairing the inheritance of the sciences, which they received 
from Greece and Rome, had, in fact, improved it by fortunate 
discoveries; but being strangers to philology as well as to 
sound criticism, their history is but a jumble of puerile or ri- 
diculous tales, full of gross anacronisms which would be 
scarcely pardonable in poets or novel writers. It was not 
long before they displayed in their study of the sciences, the 
same propensity to idle subtleties and to frivolous researches, 
which occasioned the decline of that study amongthem. Their 
literature, although cultivated by an immense number of 
minds of great fertility and genius, has never furnished a sin- 
gle model for civilized nations.” 

M. Visconti, after indulging in these remarks on the im- 
portance of philology, proceeds to bewail the narrow sphere 
within which it is cultivated in France, and the total neglect 
with which it is threatened. His language is in unison with that 
held by M. Dacier on the same subject, in the Introductory 
discourse. We shall translate for our readers the precious and 
important confessions made by the secretary, as they will ena- 
ble those who concur with Mr. Visconti in thinking philology 
the corner-stone of general literature, to judge, from unques- 
tionable and conclusive testimony, of its actual condition and 
future prospects in France. “ Your majesty,” says Mr. Dacier, 
“will perceive that France, notwithstanding the political trou- 
bles by which she has been agitated, has not, until now, been 
behind-hand in any of the branches of literature; but it is with 
great pain that we feel ourselves compelled to remark to you, 
that several of them are menaced with a speedy, and almost 
total extinction. Philology, which is the basis of all good lite- 
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rature, and upon which the certitude of history and the know- 
ledge of the past depend, is now scarcely undertaken by a sin- 
gle individual (ne trouve presque plus personne pour la culti- 
ver). The Savans whose talents still fertilizent its domain, 
themselves, for the most part, the remnant of a generation 
which is about to disappear, see springing up around them, 
but too small a number of men to supply their place.” 

Mr. Visconti makes an enumeration of the hellenists of 
Paris, among whom there are some of unquestionable merit, 
but of the old school, and whose works for the greater part, 
have been merely re-printed since the year 1789. The repu- 
tation of most of them is founded upon translations, such as 
that of Herodotus by Larcher, of Aschylus by Mr. du Thiel, 
of Plutarch by the Abbe Ricard, and of Thucydides by Mr. 
Levesque. The versions of Homer by Bitaube, and Lebrun 
the late Arch-chancellor of the empire, are mentioned, al- 
though they by no means deserve this distinction. 

Germany can boast of a multitude of hellenists,ofwhom Mr. 
Visconti cites a few of the most eminent, remarking at the 
same time with great justice, that it would be impossible to 
name all those, who cultivate philology with success, in that 
country, and in Holland. Some slight notice is taken of the la- 
bours of the Italians in this department, who are represented 
as almost wholly inattentive to Greek studies.—Mr. Visconti 
very properly extols the translations of Callimachus and The- 
ocritus, by Pagnini, and that of Tyrteus by Lambéerti. He 
speaks of the translation of Homer by Cesarotti in terms of 
contempt, to which all unprejudiced persons acquainted with 
the work must strongly object. It is unquestionably better 
than any French version of the same poet, of which we have 
any knowledge. 

The list of French Latinists given by Mr. Visconti, is mea- 
ger enough, and comprises no name of any celebrity abroad. 
He remarks at the conclusion, that “ the small number of men 
who cultivate Latin philology with success in so great an em- 

ire as France, proves that this branch of literature languishes 
there, and that it requires the aid of a powerful hand to be 
made to flourish.” He adds also, that the class to which he 
belongs, has particularly occupied itself with Latin inscriptions, 
‘‘since they have been charged by the government with the 
composition of the series for the medallic history of his impe- 
rial majesty the emperor!” Among the Latinists mentioned, 
there isa Mr. Serra, a Genoese by birth, who is stated to have 
published in Paris, a Latin history of the two campaigns of 
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his imperial majesty in the years 1806 and 1807. His style is 
pronounced to be, pure and classical, and his work estimable.* 

Of the hellenists of England, Porson alone is mentioned. 
Among her Latinists, Gilbert Wakefield and Charles Coombe 
are said to be the only persons worthy of being cited, while 
these are declared to be, in their capacity, very far from equal- 
ing the merit of their countryman Porson in the Greek.—At 
the same time, that so much stress is laid on the translations 
from the ancients, either executed or reprinted in France 


* The best of the innumerable verses published throughout the French 
empire, in celebration of the pregnancy of her Imperial Majesty Maria 
Louisa, is to be found in a Latin poem on the occasion, from a Mr. Lemaire, 
a professor of Latin in Paris. It is, in our opinion, the most tolerable speci- 
men of Latinity, which the classic literature of France has produced under 
the new régime. The following passages may aflord the reader an idea of 
its merit as a Latin composition. The poet thus apostrophizes the Em- 
press. 


Salve, 6 terrarum tu lumen amabile; salve, 

O Germanorum dignissima Filia Regum, 

Quz Reges paritura venis; tu gaudia nostre 
Gentis, et alter amor, jungis cum Patre Maritum. 
Sicut ad zstivos pubescens vinea soles, 
Pampineis sociat geminas amplexibus ulmos, 
Dum gentes hilarem inter se Pzana canentes, 
Hospitibus gaudent choreas agitare sub umbris, 
Te regnaturam patriis signavit ab astris, 

Inter avos Rex pace potens; Rex fortior armis 
Theresia, augustoque caput sacravit honore, 
Dum nascentem aleret puro Sapientia lacte; 
Regia te Virtus, Pietas te sancta, benigno 
Crescentem fovére sinu, studioque fideli 
Certantes, habilem sceptris finxére gerendis. 


He afterwards calls up the god of the Tiber and the shades of the old Ro- 
man heroes, to contemplate and admire the grandeur and felicity of Napo- 
leon. The prosopoperia is highly poetical, and beautifully expressed 


Fatidicos sensit Tusco sub gurgite cantus, 
Sensit et obstupuit priscus regnator aquarum 
Tibris; arenoso flavum caput extulit amne; 
Czsarexque iteriim sperans ditionis honores, 
Venturum ultorem fluctu assurgente salutat. 


Hujus in adventum presago agitata tremore 
Sponte sepulcra patent: nocte emersére profunda, 
Et populi quondam regis sanctique senatis 
Unanimes hodié manes, radiisque decori, 

Per septem geminos tollunt capita ardua montes; 
Concilium trabeatum, ingens! stupuére trophzis 
Et sceptro insignem, solemni incedere pompa 
Napoleona suz rediviva ad menia Rome; 
Miratique omnes uni succumbere famz, 

Ensem fatiferum, et yenerabile sidus adorant. 
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since 1789, no notice is taken of those published in England. 
With respect to the condition of “ philology” in the latter 
country, not a word is uttered. 

It is difficult for persons who are of the class of Q:aiaanes, 
and who have given any degree of attention to the state of 
classical learning generally in England, not to smile at the 
supercilious mode, in which her merit in this department, is 
treated by the Institute. Hellenists and Latinists she has 
without number, equal to any of whom France can boast, 
and in order to satisfy our learned readers on this head, we 
need not recite, besides the three names mentioned in the 
Report, those of Parr, Burney, Whitaker, Dalzel, Gaisford, 
Bloomfield, Gillies, Mathias, &c. &c. It is true that the edi- 
tions of the ancient authors given by the British, are neither 
as numerous nor as valuable as those of the Dutch or Ger- 
mans, nor have they done as much as the latter, in purify- 
ing the text of these authors. The cause of this deficiency is 
not easily to be explained, and not now material for us to 
discuss. They have not, moreover, produced as many good 
translations of the prose-classics, as might have been expect- 
ed trom their profound and almost universal acquaintance 
with the originals. —This last circumstance is correctly traced 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers, to the very fact of the wide dif- 
fusion of classical knowledge in England. It is justly said in 
their twenty-second number,* “that almost all who in that 
country, take any interest in classical subjects, are capable of 
studying them in the original authors, and that where classical 
instruction is less generally diffused, translations are more 
likely to be common.” 

Notwithstanding the comparative scarcity of English trans- 
lations of the prose classics, there are very many of considera- 
ble merit, and such as the French have not certainly surpassed. 
We allude to the labours of Melmoth, Hampton, Murphy and 
Gillies in this line, of Beloe, Smith, Langhorne, Leland, Sir 
William Jones, &c.—With the exception of the Georgics of 
Virgil by Delille, to which the English one of Sotheby is per- 
haps not at all inferior, we know of no French version of an 
ancient poet, which deserves much applause. We need not say 
what treasures of this kind the British possess, in the transla- 
tions of Homer, by Pope and Cowper, of Virgil by Pitt and 
Dryden, of Lucan by Rowe, of Juvenal by Gifford, of Hesiod 
by Elton, and of the minor Greek and Latin poets by various 
hands, who have most successfully caught the spirit, and trans- 
fused the excellence of their originals. 


* Review of Stewart’s translation of Sallust. 
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From the confessions of the authors of this report, our rea- 
ders must be convinced that classical studies are now at the 
lowest ebb in France. In England they are, on the contrary, 
in the highest vigor, and have an importance attached to 
them, which has-even become a subject of complaint and re- 
prehension with many respectable writers, who i imagine that 
they consult the interests of the moral and physical sciences, 
by decrying the collegiate discipline of their country in this 
respect. We mention this circumstance in illustration of the 
extensive prevalence of classical learning among the British, 
and not because we concur with Mr. Edgeworth and his ad- 
herents, to the full extent of their doctrine.* We believe from 
what we ourselves had occasion to note in England, that too 
great a share “ of time, of labour and of esteem” is bestowed 
in her public schools, upon the comparatively “ unimportant bu- 
siness of prosody,” but we are not inclined to admit that it is 
“the cardinal point in English education.”} Nor can we sup- 
pose, that the effect of this system is so baneful as represented 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers, particularly when we advert to 
what is so justly observed by these able critics, in almost the 
same breath,—* that in every other department, besides the 
elucidation and purification of the text of the ancient authors, — 
in mathematics, in physics, in ethics, in politics, in history,— 
England stands the very first in the list of nations who have 
accelerated the progress of knowledge.” + 

Anterior to the revolution, ancient literature generally, was 
studied in France in a more superficial way, and had fewer 
votaries, than among her neighbours. If this were not a mat- 
ter of notoriety in the learned world of Europe, we could cite 
in support of the fact, the authority of Thurot, an eminent 
hellenist of Paris, educated in the old university of that capi- 
tal, and who is mentioned with honour by the authors of the 
present Report, in the section on philology.—In one of his late 
writings he expresses himself thus—‘* There is no person who 
does not see that with respect to the study of the ancient lan- 
guages, of history and of antiquities, France is far behind her 
neighbours, the Germans;—not that we have not at present 
eminent men, in each branch; but there is between us and the 
Germans, this very remarkable difference, that all the branches 
of knowledge, which are here the exclusive attribution of the 
third class of the Institute, are, in Germany, an object of study, 
and instruction in all the universities, and even in a great 


* Edgeworth’s Professional Education, and the criticism on that work in 
the Edinburgh Review. 
t Edinburgh Review—account of Taylor’s Plate. 
Ibid. 
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number of schools of the second order. Let it not, how- 
ever, be imagined that this inferiority is the result of the in- 
terruption of our studies during the course of a sanguinary 
revolution. The instruction which was received in the uni- 
versity of Paris, twenty-five or thirty years ago, was very far 
from being as complete, and as solid as it was at the same 
time, in the universities of Germany and Holland. With us the 
Greek was much neglected; that criticism of the text of the 
authors, which is fitted toform the judgment of young students, 
and to familiarize them with the details of grammar, was 
scarcely known; even history and the complete knowledge of 
antiquity, were not objects of particular instruction.” 

If we substitute the English for the Germans in the first 
paragraph of this extract, the statement will be equally true. 
What is in France the exclusive attribute of the third class of 
the Institute, belongs to multitudes in every part of England, 
and is regularly and successfully taught, not only in the uni- 
versities and great academies of the latter, but in her infe- 
rior schools, and wherever education is attempted in a liberal 
shape. 

- The same French writer from whom we have just quoted, has 
another passage connected with this subject, which we shall also 
venture to lay before our readers. It will serve to awaken them 
more fully to the truth of a position, which indeed appears to 
us almost self-evident;—to wit, that admitting England to have 
done less for the promotion of classical learning abroad;—to 
have given to the world fewer and less valuable editions and 
translations of the ancients, than some of the countries of the 
continent,—this circumstance would not disprove her superi- 
ority in scholarship, or the unrivalled excellence of her present 
system of education, while—with her—classical studies ex- 
tend as they do, almost to the cottage, and while all the ranks 
both of active and speculative life are ably filled;—while she 
reaps from her seminaries, a harvest of intellect, of knowledge 
and of virtue, superabundantly adequate not solely to supply 
her absolute wants,—the necessaries as it were of the body 
politic; but to yield the highest glory to which a great nation 
can aspire;—the richest luxuries which she can covet.—The 
following extract may likewise lead to the just reflection, that 
the country in which knowledge is most widely diffused, and 
most easily obtained, where the true models of taste are most 
systematically taught, and generally studied, truly enjoys the 
pre-eminence in literature, although she may not be as rich in 
original works of first rate excellence, or be able to boast of as 
many writers of transcendent genius, as her more lucky rivals. 
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“¢ It may, perhaps be said,” says M. Thurot, “ that France 
is infinitely more opulent in original productions of superemi- 
nent merit, than Germany, and then asked, what we would 
gain, since our native literature is already superior to that of 
the rest of Europe, by giving greater activity at home to the 
culture of the ancient languages and of erudition.” 

“ To this objection, we may answer, that it is not for those 
who are endowed by nature with a happy genius or extraordi- 
nary talents, that a general system of public instruction is prin- 
cipally necessary, but for the bulk of the individuals to whom 
it is to be applied. The former, either by the impetus of their 
own nature, or the particular interest which they inspire, will 
always find the means of developing the rare faculties with 
which they are blessed, while the crowd of ordinary minds 
will languish in ignorance, for want of systematic aid, and 
means of instruction both numerous and extensive. The lite- 
rary chefs-d’auvre which constitute the glory of a nation, are 
not, therefore, in themselves, a proof of the superiority of 
her public instruction, or her knowledge. And, as it is not the 
class of superior artists,—those who are able to give the high- 
est degree of finish and perfection to the products of their in- 
dustry,—that contribute to the wealth of a state, but rather, 
the body of manufacturing establishments in which a sensible 
superiority is given to articles of common consumption, over 
those of the same sort manufactured by rival nations, thus like- 
wise, it is not the works of acertain number of geniuses of the 
first order, which entitle a people to claim pre-eminence over 
their neighbours in point of general and extensive knowledge, 
but, chiefly and properly, the plurality of schools where the 
elements of sound literature, and of the sciences, are taught by 
able professors, and after the most approved methods. Doubt- 
less it must be superfluous to insist further on these obvious 
truths. Moreover, in the age in which we live, it cannot, I 
imagine, be necessary to demonstrate by any long process of 
reasoning, to sensible and candid men, that every benefit is to 
be expected, and no inconvenience whatever to be apprehend- 
ed, from the diffusion among the mass of the citizens of a great 
empires of the greatest possible quantum of light and learn- 
ing.” 

At the conclusion of his survey of the progress of philology, 
M. Visconti points out certain means of reviving and sustain- 
ing “‘ good studies,” (les bonnes etudes) throughout “ the great 
empire.” Among these means are the publication of new and 
cheap editions of the ancients, the establishment of professor- 
ships liberally endowed, in the great cities, &c. He recom- 
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mends likewise the encouragement of literary travels, and the 
association of learned men to the foreign embassies of France. 
These last are points that merit the attention of our own go- 
vernment, which hitherto seems to have overlooked altogether 
the important objects, of giving eclat to the country, and of 
making their legations popular abroad, by attaching to them 
men of an inquisitive character and of liberal studies.—The 
remarks of M. Visconti may furnish some useful hints.— 

- % Literary travels performed by young philologists who 
had given proofs of their learning, and whose object it should 
be, to visit the principal libraries of Europe and the East, to 
examine the Greek and Latin works printed and manuscript, 
and the neglected port folios of a great number of men of let- 
ters, in order to collect the literary and historical anecdotes 
which might be scattered through them, would be an excellent 
means of reanimating in France the study of ancient literature, 
and of history. There can be no doubt but that travels for the 
purpose of discovering monuments and inscriptions, such as 
those of the English savans, Chandler and Stuart, undertaken 
at the expense of a private society, would be productive of 
great benefits to historical erudition, as well as to philology 
and criticism, which are, as it were, the interpreters of his- 
tory.” 

“4 state will never want for able men in any department of 
human knowledge, if those men are sure of being employed in 
useful and honourable offices.” — 

“* Men distinguished for their erudition and their historical 
acquirements, might be called to serve in the diplomatic career. 
It would not be without advantage if there were uniformly at- 
tached to each legation of an enlightened and powerful peo- 
ple, some individual well versed in the history and antiqui- 
ties, and capable of appreciating the literature, of the country 
to which the legation might be destined. This would be an 
additional means of conciliating foreign nations.” — 

The second section of the report is devoted to “ antiquities,” 


shall therefore merely remark on this section, that it is much 
too long for its relative importance, and filled up almost exclu- 
sively with the history of the French antiquarian labours. 
The next treats of the literature and languages of the East, 
and is the work of J/. Silvestre de Sacy, who is at the head 
of the French orientalists. The writer has made the most of 
the achievements of his countrymen in this important study, 
but is at the same time compelled to acknowledge,—reluc- 
tantly enough however, and with as many grains of allowance 
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as possible,—the superior value of the labours of the British 
in several branches;—in dzb/cal literature, comprising the 
Hebrew, the Syriac, the Chaldaic, &c., and in the Persian, 
Sanscrit, and Indian or Hindu languages generally. 

M. de Sacy claims, as may be seen in an extract which we 
have already made from this part of the Report, Chinese lite- 
rature as the peculiar domain of the French savans. He states 
also, with what truth we are not competent precisely to deter- 
mine, that France can boast of having done as much for Ara- 
bian literature, since the year 1789, as all the rest of Europe 
put together. It has been admitted without hesitation in En 
land and elsewhere, that the most important elucidations of 
Chinese literature, existing at the period at which M. de Sacy 
wrote, were due to France; but we are inclined to doubt whe- 
ther even in this way, she has given any thing to the world, 
as valuable as two English works recently published, the trans- 
lation of the Ta Tsingleu Lee, or Penal Code of China, by 
Sir George Staunton, and Marshman’s Dissertation on the 
Chinese language.—With respect to the character and insti- 
tutions, social and political, of the Chimese, their customs, &c. 
the history of lord Macartney’s Embassy, by Staunton, and the 
Travels of Homes and Barrow have yielded a new and abun- 
dant stock of information. The superficial account of M. de 
Guignes the younger, published in 1809, under the title of 
Voyages a Peking, Manille, &c. can bear no comparison with 
these. 

We regret that our limits do not allow us to lay before 
our readers, an abstract of the interesting narrative which 
M. de Sacy gives, of his own labours and of those of some 
‘of his countrymen in Arabian literature. We must be con- 
tent with referring the curious to the Report itself.—In the 
course of his statement he mentions an instance of literary 
imposition of too singular a nature to be passed over in silence, 
and which even surpasses in hardihood, the celebrated frauds 
of Ireland and Chatterton. “The Canon Gregorio of Paler- 
mo,” says M. de Sacy, “ published in that city about the 
year 1792, in the Arabic and Latin, a compilation of what- 
ever was to be found in the Arabian writers concerning the 
history of Sicily, with an explanation of the inscriptions 
which embellish several monuments constructed by the Arabs, 
during their residence in that island. The success which at- 
tended the work of Gregorio, having augmented the desire of 
the learned to draw from the Arabian writers, further details 
concerning the history of Sicily, from the time the island fell 
into the power of the Arabs of Africa, until it was conquered 
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by the Norman kings, an individual of an enterprising cha- 
racter, but not possessed in a sufficient degree, of the know- 
ledge necessary for the execution of his arduous plan, con- 
ceived the project of supplying the deficiency of authentic ma- 
terials, by fabricating a very copious correspondence between 
the governors of Sicily, and the Arabian monarchs of Africa, 
on whom they depended.—The scheme succeeded beyond all 
probability.x—The author of it, the Abbé Vella, whose know- 
ledge of the Arabian extended no further, than the ability to 
speak the Maltese idiom, published at first in Italian only, 
with the aid of the government of the two Sicilies, six vo- 
lumes in quarto, under the title Codice Diplomatico de Sicilia, 
and afterwards a volume in folio, under the title of Libro del 
Consiglio d’Egitto. He did not however mean to stop there; 
but was printing a second volume at the expense of the Sici- 
lian government, when suspicions conceived and suggested by 
some of the learned, reached the ears of the king. Mr. Ha- 
ger who was then at Naples, was commissioned to inquire 
into the affair, and his report having opened the eyes of the 
government, the impostor received the reward which he me- 
rited.” 

We shall now pass to the section of history, which opens a 
wider field for remark and reprehension than any of the 
rest, and merits a much more ample discussion than our 
limits will admit.—It is written in a spirit of the grossest ego- 
tism, and of the most servile partiality, claiming for the histo- 
rians of France a monopoly of excellence, and censuring indis- 
criminately, in such of them as have written since the revolu- 
tion, whatever is adverse to the genius or supposed preferences 
of the present government. The authors unmindful of the os-. 
tensible scope of the Report, which promises only a survey of 
the progress of history, since the year 1789, dedicate several 
pages to a chronological enumeration of the historians of 
France from the earliest period, accompanied by a suitable 
panegyric on each, in order to show that France retained at 
all times “ the palm of history.” 

We have already spoken of the invidious comparison insti- 
tuted in this section, between their own and the English his- 
torians. It may not be without interest for our readers to have 
before them, the list of those whom they oppose so confidently 
to the Humes, the Robertsons, the Gibbons, the Clarendons, 
the Middletons, the Henrys, and the Fergusons. In enumera- 
ting their worthies, the Institute are compelled to acknowledge 
defects in some of them, which, together with others of a more 
serious nature not suggested, have in fact degraded their works 
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to a secondary rank, in the estimation of all impartial critics 
both at home and abroad. 

“ It was in the eighteenth century,” says the Report, “ that 
history was most assiduously cultivated in France, and that 
our writers distinguished themselves most conspicuously in 
this department. They have, in general, attracted their readers, 
by the merit of style, and have displayed more respect for 
truth, than the majority of their predecessors. We may cite 
from the number,—without speaking of Montesquieu* and 
Voltaire, who enjoy so much celebrity for their success in 
other departments of writing;—Pere Daniel, so estimable un- 
der many points of view, notwithstanding the censures which 
have been so deservedly pronounced upon him;—Velly and 
his continuators who have excelled Pere Daniel, principally 
because they were not Jesuits, and because they enjoyed assis- 
tance of which he was deprived;—the judicious Abbé Fleury 
whose work the king of Prussia, Frederick II. did not him- 
self disdain to abridge;—Rapin de Thoiras who made Eu- 
rope acquainted with the history of England, when the Eng- 
lish had no historians of their own;—Pere du Halde, the his- 
torian of the Chinese, who is accused, perhaps without reason, 
of having flattered them;—Rollin, a good writer, but rather 
too diffuse, and who is sometimes deficient in discrimination; 
—Dubos and Mably, who took such opposite views of the 
first ages of the French monarchy;—-the Abbe de la Bléterie, 
who is guilty of some little affectation in his style, and le Beau, 
who is rather turgid;—de Guignes, who, in his history of the 
Huns, the fruit of immense labour, has comprised in great part, 
that of the East and the West;—Raynal, who has spoiled his 
work by unseasonable beauties, by rash conceptions, and by 
an almost continual affectation of philosophy;—Désormeaux, 
more to be commended for his “ Abridgment of the History 
of Spain,” than for his history of the House of Bourbon, in 
which all the princes of that house are metamorphosed into 
great men;—Mallet de Geneve, the author of a good history 
of Denmark, preceded by a very useful introduction concern- 
ing the history of the ancient people of the North, and parti- 
cularly the Francs;—Hénault, Pfeffel, Don Clément, histori- 
cal chronologists;—the Abbé de Condillac, whose “ Cours 
d’Histoire,” is so rich in thought;—the Abbé Millot, who suc- 
ceeded so happily in the art of abridging; and others besides, 


* We know not upon what ground it is that Montesquieu can be classed 
among the historians. As well might the same title be given to Adam Smith 
or to Warburton. 
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of whom, a nation less opulent in this respect than we are, and 
therefore less fastidious, would justly be proud.” ; 

Such is the galaxy of historians that, according to the In- 
stitute, illustrated France during the eighteenth century, and 
sustained the ascendency whichshe had previously enjoyed, 
in this species of composition, over the other nations of Eu- 
rope. Those of our readers, who are capable of estimating, the 
real merits of Rapin and Raynal, and la Bléterie and de 
Guignes and the other champions of the French school, and 
who have had the patience to toil through their verbose, op- 
pressive volumes, must be somewhat unwilling to admit the 
pretensions, which they are here declared to authorize. The 
English literature of the last century ¢an in fact produce num- 
bers, superior to these, in almost every leading excellence of 
historical composition;—a multitude of works, of but inferior 
repute, and consigned to comparative neglect, on which alone, 
England, if she did not possess the unrivalled chefs-d’cuvre 
of Robertson, and the others whom we have enumerated, 
might found a claim, at least to equality with her neighbour. 
—The French language can boast of no truly philosophical 
historian; of none that deserves to be classed in the same 
rank, with the great masters of the Scottish school. Raynal, 
who has given so lofty an epithet to his history of the two In- 
dies, isexecrable in almost every respect; insufferably prolix and 
declamatory; grossly incorrect and licentious in his narrative; 
unsound in his political morality; and full of the most extrava- 
gant hyperboles of sentiment and theory. . 

The travels of Anacharsis, by Barthelemi, of which the au- 
thors of the Report proceed to speak in some detail, although 
they acknowledge it to have been published in 1788, is indeed 
a work of the highest excellence, but cannot properly be said 
to belong to the department of history.* Itis su generis, and 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful productions of the 
human mind. Although not without serious defects, it is to 
be regarded as a masterpiece of elegant literature, communi- 
cating the most valuable instruction in a more delectable 
shape, than any thing that has ever been written on the subject 
of the ancients.—It is already well known in this country, but 
never can become too popular, nor be too earnestly recom- 


* The celebrated “ Athenian Letters” for the first time given to the public 
at large, in 1793, might, with still greater propriety, be ranked under the head 
of history. Upon this work less extensive in the design,, but perhaps more 
perfect in the execution, than the travels of Anacharsis, Barthelemi himself, 
in the Memoirs which he has written of his own life, pronounces a most ex- 
alted, and well-merited eulogium. 
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mended to the attentive meditation of the students not only of 
antiquity, but of the French language, in which it is a splendid 
model of diction. 


Relegat qui semel percurrit 
Qui nunquam legit, legat. 


The following is a part of the just eulogium passed upon 
this work by the Institute. ‘* The author instructs while he 
amuses the idle man, and affords a pleasant relaxation to the 
laborious; he instructs even the erudite, either by recalling to 
them what had escaped their memory, or by showing them 
certain objects under new aspects. It has been suggested that 
when he makes the Greeks speak, he often gives them a French 
air, and manners very nearly French; but it is known to all 
the learned, that his narrative is but a tissue of passages from 
Greek authors, interwoven with great skill, and translated with 
elegance.” * 


* The description given by Barthelemi, in the twentieth chapter of his 
2d book, of the manners and amusements of the Athenians, would strikingly 
apply to the Parisians —Whoever has been in Paris, will be immediately 
reminded of several of the scenes which that capital presents, by the fol- 
lowing passages from the chapter of Anacharsis, Just mentioned. 

‘**In the intervals of the day, particularly in the morning before twelve 
o’clock, and in the evening after supper, the Athenians walk upon the bor- 
ders of the Ilissus and about the city, and enjoy the extreme freshness of 
the air, and the delightful views which present themselves on all sides; but, 
in general, they go to the public square which is more frequented than any 
other part of the city. As it is there that the general assembly is often held, 
and that the palace of the senate and the tribunal of the first Archon are 
situated, almost all the inhabitants are attracted thither, either by their 
own affairs or those of the republic. Many are seen there also merely for 
past-time, and others because they want some employment. At certain hours 
when it is freed from the incumbrances of the market, it offers an open 
field to those who wish to enjoy the spectacle of the crowd, or to mix in it 
themselves. 

“* In the vicinity ofthe square, are shops of perfumers, goldsmiths, barbers, 
&c. open to all, where they argue loudly upon the interests of the state, re- 
late anecdotes of families, and talk freely of the vices and peculiarities of 
individuals. From the bosom of these meetings, which the impulse of the 
moment separates and brings together again without cessation, a thousand 
ingenious and sometimes biting sarcasms are sent forth, against those who 
appear upon the walk with a negligent exterior, or who do not fear to dis- 
play there a revolting arrogance: for this people, fond of raillery to excess, 
employ a species of pleasantry so much the more formidable, as its malig- 
nity is carefully concealed. Sometimes a select company, and instructive 
conversation are found in the porticoes distributed through the city. This 
species of rendezvous has multiplied in Athens. Their insatiable love of 
news, the natural consequence of the activity of their minds, and the indo- 
icnce of their lives, induces them to mix much with one another. 

“ This taste so animated which has given them the name of cockneys,* (ba- 
dauds) gathers new strength in time of war. Then it is that in public, and 
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The history of the Roman republic by Mr. Levesque, is 
mentioned with respect in this section of the Report. We 
could not read this work with any degree of patience, nor can 
we speak of it without indignation.—In point of literary exe- 
cution, it is below mediocrity, and in spirit detestable. With 
a view of recommending himself to his government—probably 
at its instigation,—he has attempted to falsify the records of the 
republican era of Rome, and to blacken the reputation of the 
illustrious champions of Roman freedom. The reader may 
judge of the real drift of Mr. Levesque, by the account given 
of his labours in the Report. “He has,” says the Institute, 


in private, their conversations constantly turn upon the subject of military 
expeditions; that they never meet without eagerly demanding if there is any 
thing new; that the crowds of newsmongers are seen on all sides tracing 
upon the earth or upon the wall the chart or map of the country where the 
army may be situated, announcing its success with a loud voice, but care- 
fully concealing the reverse; seeking and exaggerating reports which preci- 
pitate the city into the most immoderate joy, or plinge it into the most ter- 
rible despair.” 

We have often been struck with the close resemblance in some points, 
between the comparative charaeter of the Athenians and Lacedemonians, 
and that of the French and English. The following extract from the parallel 
between the former drawn by Thucydides in his first book, will leave the 
same impression on the reader. The Corinthian deputies are made by the 
historian to address the Lacedemonians thus— 

‘‘ The Athenians are a people fond of innovations, quick not only to con- 
trive, but to put their schemes in effectual execution: Your method is, to 
preserve what you already have, to know nothing further, and when in ac- 
tion to leave something needful ever unfinished. They again are daring be- 
yond their strength, adventurous beyond the bounds of judgment, and in 
extremities full of hope. Your method is, in action to drop below your pow- 
er, never resolutely to follow the dictates of your judgment, and in the pres- 
sure of acalamity to despair of deliverance. Ever active as they are, they 
stand against you who are habitually indolent; ever roaming abroad, against 


you who think it misery to lose sight of your homes. Their views in shifting 


place is to enlarge their possessions. You imagine, that in foreign attempts, 
you may lose your present domestic enjoyments. They, when once they have 
gained superiority over enemies, push forward as far as they can go; and if 
defeated, are dispirited the least of all men. Whenever in their schemes 
they meet with disappointments, they reckon they have lost a share of their 
property. When those schemes are successful, the acquisition seems small 
in comparison with what they have further in design; if they are baffled 
in executing a project, invigorated by reviving hope, they catch at fresh 
expedients to repair the damage. They are the only people who instantane- 
ously project and hope and acquire; so expeditious are they in executing 
whatever they determine. Thus through toils and dangers they labour for- 
wards so long as life continues, never at leisure to fully enjoy what they al- 
ready have, through a constant eagerness to acquire more. They have no 
other notion of a festival than of a day whereon some needful point should 
be accomplished; and inactive rest is more a torment to them than laborious 
employment. In short, if any one adjudging their characters should say, they 
are formed by nature never to be quiet theniselves, nor suffer others to be so,, 
he describes them justly.” 
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‘“¢ denounced those crimes which the Romans, from a fana- 
tical love of Aberty, had exalted into virtues;—without offering 
an apology for every part of the conduct of Cesar, he has re- 
fused to applaud the excesses of the faction opposed to him;— 
but above all, he had it in view to allay the enthusiasm which 
the Romans inspire, and which he believes to be dangerous, 
because it is capable of engendering in the minds of men in 
every age, contempt or disgust for the government of their 
own country, when it does not resemble that of Rome.”— 

Thus it is, that after the arms of France have crushed every 
vestige of modern republicanism in Europe,and are now direct- 
ed, with infuriate and implacable hostility, against the only free 
constitution remaining there, her writers are employed in pro- 
faning as it were the tomb, and polluting the memory of ancient 
republicanism; in stripping the illustrious founders and proto- 
martyrs of liberty, of the venerable honours with which they 
had been invested, by the unanimous consent of mankind, and 
clothing them in the hideous garb of assassins and robbers, in 
order that there may be nothing left, either in the example of 
the old, or in the institutions of the modern world, to inflame 
the imagination against the hellish dominion of the sword.— 
Thus it is that history, under the government of Bonaparte, 
and in the prostitute hands of the French literati, is used not 
to enlighten, but to obscure and distort the past; not to recom- 
mend and canonize virtue, but to seal the triumph, and to pre- 
pare the apotheosis of vice. 

The only English work on the subject of ancient history, 
which the Institute condescend to notice, is that of Mitford 
in relation to Greece. When this respectable writer considers 
the spirit which dictated the following observations, he will 
not find himself much flattered by the compliment they are 
meant to convey. “ The author of the history of Greece,” says 
the Report, “ has studied his subject well; he has preserved 
himself from that enthusiasm of extravagant liberty which has 
made so many writers, particularly in his own country, wan- 
der from the truth. He omits nothing that is calculated to 
give us a just idea of the morals, the politics, the manners, and 
the government of the ancient Greeks; but although he de- 
clares himself to be free from prejudice, he may be accused of 
judging on all points, according to the opinions of his age and 
of his country.” — 

The Report indulges in a particular criticism on Mitford, 
the propriety of which we are inclined to contest. Itisas fol- 
lows:—‘* He appears to suppose too readily that the Greeks 
had a federative constitution, which, according to him, was 
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dissolved at the period of the battle of Mantinea; whereas the 
Greeks did not conceive the idea of such a constitution until 
a century after this battle, when the Achean league was form- 
ed.”~—This assertion of the Institute is much too peremptory. 
It may indeed be questioned whether the Greeks had any idea 
of a civil federative union, analogotis to our own, anterior to 
that of Achaia, but there can be no doubt of their having been 
previously united, in something like a permanent political con- — 
federacy. 

The dangers to which the northern parts of Greece were 
exposed from invasion, and the necessity of defending the 
Peloponnesus from the eastern colonies, led to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the Amphictyonic council, which as- 
sumed, even before the Persian war, the character of a general 
congress, or representative assembly of all the Grecian states. 
It was undoubtedly in the nature of a permanent diet, charged 
with the care of the common defence against foreign enemies, 
and with the preservation of domestic concord. It took cog- 
nizance not merely of religious disputes, or of acts of impiety, 
but of infractions of the law of nations, and deeds of lawless 
violence between the numerous cities, which acknowledged it 
as their supreme head, and the depositary of their most impor- 
tant interests. —It was, indeed, at all times deficient in coercive 
strength, but continued, from the authority which it enjoyed, 
to be usefully operative as a political magistracy, until, by suf- 
fering itself to be too much engaged in religious disputes, it 
degenerated into a mere synod, and no longer served but as 
an instrument of ambition or revenge, in the hands of the more 
powerful members of the league.—The functions of this in- 
stitution, and its efficient existence for a long period, leave ne 
doubt but that Mr. Mitford and with him Gillies, Barthelemi, 
and most of the writers who have treated of Grecian history, 
are right in supposing, that the Greeks understood the theory, 
and partially enjoyed the advantages, of a federal government, 
strictly so called, previous to the age of Aratus.—Such a re- 
public as our own, partly federal and partly national, so hap- 
pily tempered, so nicely compacted, so firmly established, was 
indeed, never imagined, even by the most speculative of the 
philosophical statesmen of antiquity; and required, we may 
venture to say, before it could have been either conceived or 
established in our own times, so glorious an archetype and so 
encouraging an experiment as the British constitution. 

After giving a long and tedious account of the labours of 
the French literati on the history of the middle ages, the au- 
thors of the Report proceed to survey the progress of modern 
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history since 1789.—Here again they are almost entirely taken 
up with the productions of their ownlanguage. Muller’s History 
of Switzerland, and Schiller’s thirty years war, are the only 
foreign works introduced to the knowledge of the reader, and 
these are only named. They must have experienced no 
small difficulty, in making up such a catalogue of French wri- 
ters in history since the revolution, as would satisfy in any 
manner the cravings of national vanity. To eke out a suitable 
number of pages on this head, they have foisted in along eulo- 
gium on the history of Russia, by Levesque, published in 
1781, but reprinted at Hamburgh in 1800; and a detailed ac- 
count of the historical writings of Gaillard and Anquetil be- 
fore the revolution, as introductory to the exhibition of their 
subsequent and very insignificant labours.—In the notice which 
they take of Gaillard’s history of Charlemagne, they reprove 


him severely for the unfavourable picture which he has drawn 


of the private character, and for the censure which he has pass- 
ed upon the usurpations, of this ferocious conqueror. 

Itis perhaps known to most of our readers, that Bonaparte 
is fond of being called “‘ the modern Charlemagne,” and has 
often asserted his right as Emperor of France, to whatever 
was conquered by the arms of his “t predecessor.”——The In- 
stitute, in the eagerness of their zeal to flatter the pride and 
support the pretensions of their sovereign, do not fail to 
improve the opportunity afforded by the mention of Gal- 
liard’s work, in order to defend the barbarian hero and his pro- 
jects, against all vituperation. It is somewhat amusing to see 
how their servility works, and to trace the operations of the 
grovelling spirit of adulation, in such phrases as the ensuing. 

“ The history of Charlemagne is a noble theme; it affords 
an opportunity of comparing the great man of a barbarous age, 
with the great man of a civilized one.-—Mr. Gaillard has not 
been happy in all parts of his work; it would seem that an er- 
roneous idea of ancient France has occasioned his principal 
faults; he mistakes ancient Gaul, for France properly so call- 
ed, and seems to think, that Charlemagne ought to have been 
satisfied with the former.—But this was on the contrary, but 
an acquisition of the Franks. France properly so called,—the 
true country of that people—was a part of Belgium, and a vast 
territory to the right of the Rhine as far as Mein.—As Gail- 
lard’s principal object in all his works, is to decry war and con- 
quests, and as he appears to have conceived the hope of bring- 
ing about a general peace in Europe by his writings, he repre- 
sents Charlemagne as the unjust aggressor of the Saxons, as 
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culpably ambitious, &c. and endeavours to inspire us with 
more interest for the vanquished, than for the hero.” : 

‘* Mr. Hegewisch, who published his history of Charle- 
magne in 1791, is more just towards this prince. While Gail- 
lard, a Frenchman by birth, fatigues his readers with com- 
plaints about the evils, which the Saxons suffered ten centuries 
ago, Mr. Hegewisch, a native Saxon, acknowledges that his 
ancestors stood in need of being subjugated. Charlemagne, 
adds this judicious historian, protected the agriculture of the 
people whom he subdued; he gave them laws as good as the 
age would admit, and scattered over their country fruitful 
seeds of prosperity. All the nations whom he conquered 
ought, even now, to pronounce his name with gratitude. It is 
the great views of Mr. Hegewisch that render his work very 
superior to that of Mr. Gaillard.” 

Thus is poor Gaillard shorn of his beams, and postponed 
to one of the dullest of chroniclers, for the meanness of his 
spirit in not admiring war and conquests, and his stupidity in 
not comprehending, that subjection to the yoke of Charle- 
magne, accompanied by the most cruel oppressions that bar- 
barian conquest could carry in its train, were among the abso- 
lute wants of the Saxons. 

Of the late French historians enumerated by the Institute, 
there is none who truly merits the name, with the exception 
of M. de Segur and Mr. de Rulhiere. The Tableau historique 
et politique de ? Europe, by Mr. de Segur, is a preduction of 
considerable merit, and worthy of the reputation which the 
author has established, as an able writer and a sagacious states- 
man.—In the well known work entitled Politique de tous les 
Cabinets de ? Europe, of which he was the editor, he has made 
an invaluable accession to the diplomatic history of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. de Rulhiere obtained early, a re- 
spectable place in the ranks of literature, by his “ Historical 
elucidations of the causes of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz.” He died in 1791, and left behind him, two historical 
works, one published in 1797, styled “ Anecdotes concerning 
the revolution in Russia, of 1762;”—the other in 1807, un- 
der the title of a history of the anarchy and dismember- 
ment of Poland. The first met with considerable success, and 
was read with eagerness, as the author was an eye witness of 


the events which he describes, and has reported them with 


great fidelity. The Institute notice only the last, which was 
left in an unfinished state, and much corrupted both in the 
style and sentiments, by the persons into whose hands it fell.— 
Under these disadvantages it is still to be considered as an 
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able composition, and to be appreciated as a body of valua- 
ble materials, concerning the history of one of the most inte- 
resting people of Europe, and one of the most memorable ca- 
tastrophes known in the political annals of mankind. 

The Institute in acknowledging that he displays more talent 
in this than in the preceding work, still pronounce it to be 
less honourable to his memory, on account of the spirit in 
which it is written.—They complain bitterly of the desire 
which he evinces, to conciliate sympathy in favour of the un- 
happy Poles, and of the indignation which he expresses against 
Catherine, for her participation in a crime second only in atro- 
city as we think to the more recent usurpations of the French 
government. M. de Rulhiere is accused in the Report, of fall- 
ing into a contradiction, when he represents the Poles as ob- 
jects of generous compassion in their struggle against lawless 
violence, and at the same time admits, that the nature of their 
government entailed upon them all the evils of anarchy; as if, 
whatever might have been the vices of their domestic system, 
their heroic efforts to resist the aggressions of foreign ambition 
and rapacity, were not to be admired, and their overthrow in 
that sacred warfare to be for ever deplored.—It is also alleged 
as an unpardonable defect in the work of M. de Rulhiere, that 
the perusal of it inspires but a very unsatisfactory sentiment:— 
that of hatred towards most of the personages whom he intro- 
duces upon the stage: as if, again, it were not the paramount 
duty of an historian, in his capacity of a moral teacher, to 
hold up guilt of the blackest dye and of the most destructive 
consequence, to the sovereign detestation of mankind;—as 
if it were not a trait of primary excellence in any historical 
work, to be so framed as to awaken in the mind of the reader, 
those feelings alone, which nature and justice demand.—The 
drift of the Institute in their covert apology for the dismem- 
berment of Poland, is sufficiently obvious. * 

M. de Toulongeon and Lacretelle the younger,—the first 
an exceedingly tedious, and the latter a very superficial wri- 
ter—are the only annalists of the French revolution mentioned 
in the Report. Nothing is said of the valuable and interesting 
memoirs of De Bouillé and Bertrand de Moleville, nor of 
the history of the war of La Vendée published in 1807, by 


* We should, however, do the Institute the justice to remark, that they 
do not stand alone in their doctrines on this head. We confess, with a blush, 
that they are far outstripped on the same side of the question, by an English 
author, sir Robert Wilson,—who has just published his “ Remarks on the 
Character and Composition of the Russian Armies.” See p. 14, 15, of his 
preface for doctrines which any other than an encomiast of Bonaparte, or a 
declared Machiavelian, should be ashamed to avow. 
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Alphonse Beauchamp, and which we regard as the best of the 
productions of the Parisian press, in relation to the affairs 
of the Revolution.—The narrative is drawn from the most au- 
thentic documents, and highly commendable in every respect. 

The French revolution affords, without doubt, the finest 
historical theme that ever excercised the powers of man, the 
most fruitful in instructive lessons, and magnificent pictures,— 
the most interesting from the variety, and magnitude of the 
events.—Some time, however, may probably elapse, before 
it will be treated, in a manner, suitable to its extraordinary cha- 
racter, and unrivalled importance.—This awful drama is not, 
in all likelihood, yet brought to a conclusion;—the sword of 
civil discord, whatever may be the language of the Institute, 
or of their fellow-courtiers, is, perhaps, not yet sheathed;—the 
task of promulging the truth without disguise or colouring, 
—while the supreme power is in the hands of one, who is 
himself the offspring, and in some sort the champion of faction, 
—is too dangerous to be attempted.* 

We are not sure that it is to France, that we can ever look, 
fora good history of her revolution. Elsewhere it will be diffi- 
cult to obtain the proper materials, and to imbibe the congenial 
spirit; —a spirit not indeed of party, of national prejudice, of 
political enthusiasm, or of private resentment, but still by no 
means one of personal indifference, or of cold neutrality.— 
Wherever the subject is undertaken, to be successfully ma- 
naged, it will require the ssogimwraros,—the most skilful of his- 
torians; a writer combining all the great qualities, which have 
shone separately in the most illustrious of his predecessors.— 
He must be exempt not only from all undue bias, but from 
fear of every kind;—and be either the citizen of a free govern- 
ment, or the subject of a monarch like Trajan. “ History,” says 
the Report, * who is no longer herself, when she ceases to be 
free, was silent for several years during the revolution.” She 
was then even still less miserably enslaved, than she is at this 
moment in France, and is likely to be for a long futurity. We 
cannot therefore expect, that she should be otherwise than mute 
in that unhappy country, and must consider the voice now 
ascribed to her as a mere counterfeit.—Keeping in view the 


* The French historian of the unfinished convulsions of his country, may 
still be suitably apostrophized in the verses which Horace addresses to 
Asinius Pollio, in reference to the history of the civil wars of Rome, under. 
taken by the latter. 
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Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus 

Periculosz plenum opus alez.—— 
Tractas, et incedis pev ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 
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sound aphorism of the Institute, we should not wonder, if, as 
is really the case, France be now utterly incapable of pro- 
ducing, not merely a good history of her revolution, but any 
truly valuable historical work whatever. 

The Report is wholly silent with respect to the English 
works in modern history published since 1789. Yet cer- 
tainly the works of Roscoe, to which however, we are far 
from attaching any very great value, deserve as honourable 

mention as those of Gaillard; and the labours of Russel are 
not less meritorious, than the last productions of Angietil. 
The life of Catherine by Castera, so highly extolléd by the 
Institute, is far inferior to that of Tooke, whose history of 
Russia is likewise a work of no inconsiderable worth. We pre- 
fer Bryan Edwards to Raynal,—and Belsham or Bisset, defec- 
tive as they are, to Lacretelle and Toulongeon. In what may be 
termed historical biography, English literature has been, since 
1789, much more fruitful than that of France, and has pro- 
duced a number of volumes of distinguished merit. 

In this department, our own country can boast of having en- 
riched the world, with a work superior in value, to any other of 
the kind extant:—we mean the Life of Washington by Mar- 
shall.—-W hatever may be its defects as a literary composition, 
(and these are greatly exaggerated by the foreign critics,) it is 
inestimable, as a most ample and well-digested collection of 
perfectly authentic documents, concerning our revolution,—a 
revolution among the most interesting in itself, and perhaps the 
most important in its consequences, that has ever occurred.— 
Gifford’s Life of Pitt, which has received a flattering welcome 
from the British public, is not without intrinsic price, and 
some attraction in point of style, but who will venture to assert 
its pre-eminence in any one respect, over the great national 
memorial of which we are speaking? “ My relation because 
quite clear of fable,” says Thucydides in his introduction to 
his history, “ may prove less delightful to the ears—But it 
will afford sufficient scope to those who love a sincere account 
of past transactions. I give it to the public as an everlasting 
possession, and not as a contentious instrument of temporary 
applause.” Such may be in truth and without ostentation, the 
language of chief justice Marshall on the subject of his work.— 
We cannot say as much in relation to Mr. Fox’s fragment of 
English history. 

Whatever respect we may entertain for the English works 
we have mentioned, and for many others, such as the history of 
the House of Austria, by Coxe, and of the Brazils, by Southey, 
—we must confess, that history does not appear to us, to have 
been cultivated in England, by the present generation, with as 
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much success, as, under all circumstances, might have been 
expeeted.—The freedom of the press in that country, the flou- 
rishing condition of the moral sciences generally, the skill of her 
literati in the arts of composition, the solidity of judgment 
and. patience of research which mark the national character, 
would justify the world, in looking to her, for a more con- 
siderable number of able works in that department. This com- 
parative deficiency may, perhaps, be ascribed, to the strong 
attraction which politics have had of late, for almost all minds 
of a speculative cast, and to the deep interest which the me- 
lancholy state of the worid, compels every Englishman to 
take, in the public concerns, both foreign and domestic, of 
his. country. Hence also, on the other hand, the multitude of 
able disquisitions issued almost daily from the British press, 
on the science of government, on all the branches of political 
economy, and on cotemporary politics. 

The last sections of the “ Report” are devoted to legis- 
lation and metaphysics. Pastoret, the writer of the article 
on the progress of legislation, is a person of ability, and well 
known as a most zealous republican, in the revolutionary an- 
nals of France. He is however, transformed into an obse- 
quious courtier, and divides his labours in this volume, be- 
tween the celebration of the guondam merits of France in the 
science of jurisprudence, and a pompous eulogium on the ex- 
cellence of the Napoleon code.—L’ Hopital, Cujas, Lamoig- 
non, D’Aguesseau and Montesquieu are introduced in solemn 
procession, with all their attributes, but we are not made ac- 
quainted, with the name of a single French jurist, or writer on 
legislation, of a more modern date.—This may indeed, be ac- 
counted for, by what is said, in the course of his remarks on the 
Napoleon code, “ that if the progress made in the other sciences 
during the last twenty years, is owing to the many distinguished 
men whom France possesses,—in the science of legislation, 
almost every thing is due to the active foresight and firm will 
of the government;”—although it is indeed at the same time 
alleged ‘‘ that even in those legislative labours, which, from 
their nature and character, belong to the government, some 
writers have usefully seconded the meditations of the supreme 
chief of the empire.” 

With the exception of the new system of Bonaparte, which 
throws the ci-devant republican almost into an ecstacy, and 
chiefly occupies his thoughts, the only works cited by Pasto- 
ret, are French translations of Beccaria and Filangieri, of 
Machiavel and Harrington, of Blackstone, and some parts of 
Heineccius, of the politics of Aristotle, and the Republic of 
Cicero, and an original commentary on the twelve tables, first 
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published in 1787, but reprinted with additions in 1803! We 
are told, however, that in Germany as well as in France, andalso 
in England and in Italy, several treatises have appeared upon 
different branches of legislation;—that the civil and political 
laws of the Romans have been the particular subject of several 
works in Germany, in Italy, and in England, but principally 
in France; and that the principles and laws relative to pro- 
perty, to commerce, to taxation, have been explored and dis- 
cussed in some works on political economy, in France and in 
England, but eminently in France, (en France surtout.*)— 
No foreign work, in any of these departments of knowledge, 
is specified, nor have we any other proofs, of the greater, and 
more successful attention, given to them of late in France, than 
the ex parte dictum of the Report, and the list of translations 
which we have copied above.— 

It is indeed true, as is said by M. Pastoret, “ that of all the 
periods of French history,” (or, we may add, of the history of 
the world) “‘ none was so fruitful in writings and projects on 
legislation, as the year 1789 and the following one” in France. 
—He unfolds, however, the true character and tendency of 
these speculations, when he subjoins, that the whole of the 
edifice of the 'rench laws in all its parts, relations and de- 
tails, was attacked and overthrown;—that ranks, dignities, 
privileges, taxes, revenue, the rights of property, the security 
of persons, the subordination of classes,—the most venerable 
customs,—the most ancient institutions,—the most redoubta- 
ble tribunals,—all yielded at once, to a flood of exterminating 
doctrines, so impetuous, that what had taken the deepest root, 
seemed to be most easily extirpated.—The spirit of inquiry 
and reformation, as it was then falsely called, or rather,—to 
speak in a ianguage now universally acknowledged to be just, 
—the mania of innovation and impiety, seized upon the unhap- 
py people of France, and became, more or less, the epidemical 
malady of the civilized world.—The faction of unbelievers 
with Voltaire, “the arch Theomachist,” at their head, and 
the sect of Encyclopedists with the Economists as their auxili- 
aries, led the way in this mad debauchery of the human mind, 
and contributed indirectly to form the Jacobin pandemonium 
of Paris, together with the host of demoniac levellers that 
sprung up in almost every country, and among whom our own 
Tom Paine held so conspicuous a station. Had it not been for 


* M. Pastoret was probably ignorant of the existence of such works as 
Malthus’ Essay on Population, Brougham’s Colonial Policy, Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s Principles of Legislation, &c. &c., in the same manner that M. Vis- 


conti had probably neyer heard of such philologists as Bryant, Lowth, Mark- 
land, &c. 
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Pe the illuminating, admonitory eloquence of Mr. Burke, and 
ai the heroic steadiness of Mr. Pitt,—names which we utter with 
iy the most intense emotions of gratitude and veneration,—Eng- 
land herself, the seat of liberty, of sound morals, of true politi- 
ved cal wisdom, ‘might have fallen a prey to the powers of anarchy 
Hie and infidelity in the counterfeit shape of “ regenerated reason,” 
ti and the whole of Europe might, at this moment, exhibit, what 
b| France presents to the philosophic eye;—but one wretched 
: . contrast,—the ferocious arrogance of the despot, and the 
ye miserable abjection of the slave.—The vertigo of speculation 
| 
| 


and change was felt even here; and if we too, had not pos- 
sessed a tutelary genius in the leader of our public councils, 
io the United States, instead of continuing to enjoy, that pleni- 
Ai tude of freedom and happiness, with which they are still bless- 
ie ed, through the efficacy of their political institutions, and their 
} domestic virtue, might now be only less miserable, vicious 
and grovelling, than the nations of the European continent. 
Among the multitude of French writers on legislation and 

political economy, who undertook to enlighten and purify the 
} world, at the commencement of their revolution, we know of 
none that has materially contributed to enlarge the sphere, or to 
explain the true principles, of these important sciences. —From 
this remark we do not except the manufacturers of the Ency- 
| ; clopedia, even D’Alembert, Turgot, Condorcet, Rousseau, 
Mirabeau, or any of the great authorities of the revolutionary 
school. Whoever has recourse to their works, in the hope of 
adding to his stock of solid information, on the subjects of 
which they treat, will, like ourselves, find that he does but 
waste his time on a mass of empty, though pompous declama- 
| tion, of crude novelties, and visionary projects. Happily for 
al mankind, they have lost their influence, and are now rarely or 
Hf ever consulted, but with the view of gratifying curiosity. 
H | We are willing to admit with M. Pastoret, that many of the 
| productions of the day, to which he alludes, exhibited great 
oh ingenuity, much opulence of imagination, and beauty of style; 
but they were, for the most part, as he himself acknowledges, 
| fitted rather to mislead and demoralize, than to instruct or re- 
form.-—There can be no doubt, moreover, that the National 
assemblies contained several men of splendid genius and pro- 
iound sagacity, who, under more favourable circumstances, 
might have legislated to the most salutary effect; and that the 
labours and reports, of the committees of those assemblies, in 
relation to various branches of public economy, are not with- 
out an ample share of merit. 

The present government of France has availed itself largely, 
in the formation of the new code, and in its regulations concern- 
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ing matters of domestic police, of the researches of the constitu- 
ent assembly, and of the writings of a similar tenor, published 
in the early periods of the revolution. —Our readers may judge 
of the number and variety of the latter, from the language of 
the Report. “ A volume would scarcely suffice,” says M. Pas- 
toret, “ to record the titles alone, of the works on legisiation, 
more or less useful and extensive, which successively inunda- 
ted the press for some years. The imperial library now pos- 
sesses no less than szxty thousand, and has not yet collected 
the whole.—If we add to these, all the occasional and ephe- 
meral works, which were published daily, the number becomes 
infinite.” 

On the destruction of the old government of France, almost 
every individual, however humble his station or illiterate his 
habits, aspired and fancied himself equal,to the management of 


public affairs. This fatal illusion which filled the first assem- 


blies with men of the most unsuitable character, Mr. Burke, 
in his Reflections on the French revolution, justly regards, as 
one of the principal causes of the calamities, which befel the 
nation. We ourselves are now suffering under the same evil, 
and should take warning from the melancholy example of 
France. We should learn in time, that something more than 
mere native acuteness, or common sense, is necessary to the 
functions of a lawgiver. To be enabled to take a comprehen- 
sive, useful view of “ the various, complicated, external and 
internal interests, which go to the formation of that multifa- 
rious thing called a State,” his understanding should be libe- 
rally endowed, and trained in a very particular way.—The 
intrusion into.our national councils, of persons with contracted 
and uneducated minds, whose inaptitude for the station which 
they so preposterously usurp, can only be surpassed by their 
presumption, is a public mischief, much more serious than we 
generally imagine, although we are, by no means, without ex- 
perience of its effects. —Unless it be speedily corrected, either 
by teaching the mechanical labourers of society, their inade- 
quacy to the offices of legislation, or by a strenuous resistance 
on the part of those, who are sensible of this truth, to their ab- 
surd pretensions, it may, and indeed must lead, to the miscar- 
riage, as it were, of the constitution, and the decline of all the 
public interests. 

In allusion to the vulgar composition of the Tiers états, 
and the Constituent assembly, Mr. Pastoret dwells with much 
emphasis, on the difficulties of legislation as a science. He 
correctly represents it, as one of the most intricate of the 
branches of human knowledge, from the infinitude of its 
relations, and the uncertain character of its objects,—of 
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which the human heart, so unsettled and so mysterious, is the 
most immediate, and universal.—Antiquity, he adds, pro- 
duced but few legislators amidst a number of philosophers, of / 
poets, of artists, and of illustrious personages in all depart- 
ments. ‘She remarks which immediately follow this, deserve 
also to be quoted, and to be seriously considered by no very 
insignificant portien of our national representatives. 

“ But,” continues Mr. Pastoret, “‘there are many things 
which men believe they understand well, because they see them 
incessantly in operation before their eyes.—For several years, 
it did not appear to be doubted in France, but that the science 
of legislation, was to be easily mastered by all minds. The 
most enlightened members of our public assemblies, were 
often overcome, in their tumultuous debates, by active and ve- 
hement mediocrity.x—It was in vain that they appealed to the 
lessons of experience and the principles of justice; the more 
the public agitation increased, the less were they attended to,— 
the less could they be heard.* Of all sciences, legislation is 
that which has most to apprehend from political storms and di- 
visions. Under the direction of violent passions it is rendered 


* How well does not this testimony, from the pen of one who was himself 
a conspicuous member of these assemblies, accord with the doctrine ad- 
vanced in reference to them, by Mr. Burke, in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution. The following passage from that work, furnishes matter for very 
serious thought to every American, and indeed to the citizen of every country, 
where the principle of representation prevails.—‘ Whatever the distinguish - 
ed few of a deliberative assembly may be, it is the substance and mass ot 
the body which constitutes its character, and must finally determine its direc- 
tion. In all bodies, those who will lead, must also, in a considerable degree, 
follow. They must conform their propositions to the taste, talent, and disposi- 
tion of those whom they wish to conduct: therefore, ifan assembly is vicious- 
ly or feebly composed in a very great part of it, nothing but such a supreme 
degree of virtue as very rarely appears in the world, and for that reason can- 
not enter into calculation, will prevent the men of talents disseminated 
through it from becoming only the expert instruments of absurd projects! 
If, what is the more likely event, instead of that unusual degree of virtue, 
they should be actuated by sinister ambition, and a lust of meretricious glo- 
ry, then the feeble part of the assembly, to whom at first they conform, be- 
comes in its turn the dupe and instrument of their designs. In this political 
traffick the leaders will be obliged to bow to the ignorance of their follow- 
ers, and the followers to become subservient to the worst designs of their 
leaders.” 

“To secure any degree of sobriety in the propositions made by the leaders 
in any public assembly, they ought to respect, in some degree perhaps to 
fear, those whom they conduct. To be led any otherwise than blindly, the — 
followers must be qualified, if not for actors, at least for judges; they must 
also be judges of natural weight and authority. Nothing can secure a steady 
and moderate conduct in such assemblies, but that the great body of them 
should be respectably composed, in point of condition in life, of permanent 
property, of education, and of such habits as enlarge and liberalize the un- 
derstanding.” 
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subservient to the violation of its own fundamental maxims, 
and to the perpetration of the most intemperate and impolitic 
acts of injustice; it is made the agent of extraordinary and vio- 
lent measures, which rarely fail to sap and destroy, the very 
authority they are intended to uphold.” 

Mr. Pastoret is prodigal of applause in favour of all parts of 
the Napoleon Corpus juris. His sy cophancy in this respect is 
the more unpardonable, as no person is better qualified than 
himself, to decide correctly on its merits. The utter insuffi- 
ciency of the “ civil code,” from the haste and negligence with 
which it was framed, is felt and privately acknowledged, by 
every lawyer of France. Our readers may themselves judge 
of “the criminal and commercial codes,” of which we ap- 
pended translations to our two last numbers. They legislate 


for a vast empire, as the most rigid disciplinarian would do for . 


a college of froward boys, or as the founder of the severest of 
the religious orders, with respect to his followers.—Their pro- 
visions extend, to the most inconsiderable actions and details, 
of common and commercial life, and leave nothing to discre- 
tion or free will. The main drift of the whole of this new sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, is, evidently, to rivet and complete, by 
the more minute and comprehensive operations of municipal 
law, that political servitude which has been established, and 
is chiefly supported, by the terrors of the sword. 

There is something almost ludicrous in the manner, in which 
Pastoret speaks, of the law-giving zeal of his imperial master. 
“In the mean while,” says this fervid convert to despotism, 
after mentioning the political troubles under the Directory, 
“‘ an illustrious general returned triumphant from the fields of 
Italy, and with his mind solely occupied with the establish- 
ment of the empire of the laws, at the moment when he had 
just exerted all the potency of arms, the desire of reforming 
them was the first sentiment which he uttered,—the only one 
which he felt,—while he was overwhelmed with congratula- 
tions on his victories, which even then seemed too great to be 
surpassed. The Emperor then demanded from others, a be- 
nefit which he was soon to impart himself. Returning a second 
time after new dangers and new triumphs, to frame a civil 
code was always his first and most active thought.”* With 


* Pastoret was, in 1790, minister of the Interior to Louis the XVI.; after- 
wards president of the electoral assembly of Paris, and a most violent de- 
claimer against king-tyrants (les rois-tyrans).—When a member of the coun- 
cil of five hundred, his speeches breathed the most impassioned republican. 
ism. The following phrase from one of them may serve as a specimen. “ We 
are all children of the constitution, and we ought to consign to execration 
the man who canregret a master and tyranny.” Tempora mutantur. 
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this strain of impudent and nauseous falsehood, nothing can 
be more perfectly in unison, than the assertion which he makes 
soon after; ‘‘ that all the tutelary institutions of which the Eng- 
lish nation boasts, were received from France,” trial by jury, 
publicity of criminal process, &c. 

We shall now take leave of Mr. Pastoret, in order to say a 
few words, on the last section of the Report, which treats of 
metaphysics and moral philosophy. The author, Mr. Degé- 
rando, has acquired considerable reputation by his metaphy- 
sical writings, and deserves great credit, for the knowledge and 
candour, which he displays in the present dissertation.—He 
seems to be well acquainted with foreign literature, and does 
justice to the merits of England in the several branches of 
speculative philosophy, with a boldness and liberality, the 
more praise-worthy, and remarkable, as they are entirely at 
variance with the example.of his colleagues, and the intentions 
of his government:—He sets up no very exorbitant claims 
for France, and abstains, moreover, from offering any very 
fulsome compliments to the Emperor; a course of proceeding 
by no means fitted to advance his fortunes. Mr. Degérando, 
has, in addition, a better style than his colleagues, although 
the same objection to which he is liable in his ** Histoire Com- 
parée des Systemes de Philosophie,” and his ‘‘ Generation 
des Connoissances Humanes,” may be made here;—that he 
is too diffuse and declamatory for a writer on metaphysics. 

He gives an interesting and full account, of the philosophy 
of the Germans, in which he appears to be profoundly versed; 
—of the immense sphere of their philosophical writings, and 
of the nature, rise and progress of the system of Kant, to 
whom he allows much more merit under every point of view, 
than any other eminent metaphysician out of Germany, is 
willing to accord. He is moderate in his encomiums on the 
modern French school of metaphysics, and cites but a few 
names from the number of its professors;—those of Con- 
dorcet, Rousseau, Mounier and Condillac.e Moral philo- 
sophy, he acknowledges, has not been in France, for a series 
of years, as fruitful as was expected,—and can boast of but a 
limited number of teachers. Of this class, Necker, Marmontel 
and St. Lambert are alone mentioned. The last, St. Lambert, 
might have been omitted without injustice, if we were to 
judge of him solely, from the character which Degérando 
himself ascribes to his work, The Universal Catechism.” — 
It inculcates a doctrine plausible enough, and in some few 
instances, perhaps, useful, but which, generally, should be 
proscribed as mischievous and abject. Interest is never to be 
recommended as the leading inducement to duty, nor is the 
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love or the practice of morality, to be considered, merely as a 
matter of prudential calculation.—The cause of virtue can ne- 
ver be efficaciously or worthily sustained, but upon the princi- 
ple, that it is to be loved and espoused on its own account.— 
Td duro wigerev was the elevated doctrine of the best and 
wisest of the philosophers of antiquity, and should be emi- 
nently that of their christian successors. —There can be no 
solid system of ethics, which is not built on this foundation. 

M. Degérando strenuously recommends the establishment of 
chairs of philosophy throughout France, particularly in the pub- 
lic institutions, and ventures to point them out as necessary, for 
the completion of the prescribed course of studies. Bonaparte 
is adroitly reminded, that it was under the reign of Augustus, 
that the schools of philosophy, shut during the disorders of the 
Triumvirate, were re-opened with additional pomp. We know 
not whether this appeal to the vain-glory of the ‘* modern Char- 
lemagne” was successful, but of this we are certain, that neither 
the measure Pecomitiended: nor the efforts of any small num- 
ber of meritorious individuals like M. Degérando, will be of 
avail to effect the ostensible purpose, while the government 
of France retains its present constitution.— Moral philosophy 
is but too certainly and fatally obnoxious, to the withering in- 
fluence which a military tyranny exerts, over all the branches 
of human knowledge, that have not, like the physical and ma- 
thematical sciences, for their object, something as it were ma- 
terzal, and instrumental to the designs of ambition. In France, 
literature of every description is obviously and rapidly on the 
decline;—genius, unless military, and in the fine arts, nearly 
extinct;—the sublime speculations of the higher philosophy 
are almost unknown; nor is it possible that they should be che- 
rished, or their lessons practised, by the unfortunate victim, or 
the corrupt disciple, of the most demoralizing, inquisitorial,and 
oppressive of all the despotisms, which have ever afflicted and 
debased humanity. If we are intitled to apply to France in the 
aggregate, the lines of Cowper,— 


*Tis universal soldiership has stabb’d 
The heart of merit in the meaner class, 


we may, with equal truth, say of any one of the higher or- 
ders, or of the denomination of youthful literati, in that coun- 
try, in the language of the same poet, 


His hard condition, with severe constraint 
Binds all his faculties, forbids all growth 

Of wisdom, proves a school, in which he learns 
Sly circumvention, unrelenting hate, 

Mean self-attachment, and scarce aught beside 
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We lament that we cannot afford space, for the observations 
of Mr. Degérando, on the German philosophy, as well as for 
his interesting survey, of the writings and genius of Lavater 
and Pestalozzi. We should now think of bringing this ar- 
ticle to a close, and have perhaps already said enough, to 
give our readers a full insight, into the merits and objects of 
the Report under consideration. We shall finish, then, with 
a translation of that part of Mr. Degérando’s section, which 
relates to the state of speculative philosophy in Great Britain, 
and which, notwithstanding its length, we cannot consent to 
withhold from the public, so great is the satisfaction it has af- 
forded us, and so honourable is the testimony it bears, to the 
\ intellectual and moral elevation, of the country of our ances- 
# tors. In dwelling on the several statements of Mr. Degérando, 
| partial as he is to the philosophical labours of his own country- 
men and of his continental neighbours, it is dificult for a true 
American, not to feel the striking contrast, and to form a flat- 
tering comparison between the mysterious refinements and 
wn epicurean tenets of the German, or the lofty pretensions, the 

“| vague harangues, the deadening scepticism of the French 
"i | school, and the pure morality, the dignified simplicity, the lu- 
| minous reasonings, the sound, sober sense of the moralists and 
Pa metaphysicians of Scotland. 

a “In England,” says Mr. Degérando, “ philosophy has, in 


: \ general, preserved a distinctive character, derived as much 
from the authority still possessed by the writings of Bacon, 


| i Locke and Shaftesbury, as from the genius of the nation. The 
i greater part of the English writers, less enamoured of specu- 
H| lative theories than the Germans, have considered philosophy 
| as a science which has experience for its basis, and which 
: f should lead to practical results. To study facts, to classif 
| and generalize them, to apply them usefully, has been their 
[| chief object.—If this prudent plan has debarred them of tri- 
Hi) umphs, to be obtained only by the hardihood of abstraction, it 
i has, however, enabled them to reap fruits more appropriate 
to the wants of society.” 
it “‘ Notwithstanding the general tendency of their investi 
i tions, we have seen the opinions of men in England, Sided 
i during the last age, between various speculative systems, such 
| as the idealism of Berkeley,—the materialism of Priestley ,— 
the scepticism of Hume,—and the hypothesis of Hartley with 
regard to the principle of association, which is so nearly allied 
to the doctrine of Stahl.—Other theories have been devised, 
to explain the operations of the will, by mechanical agency, 
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and the law of duty, by principles foreign to that of morality. 
These theories were framed and expounded with much inge- 
nuity, supported in the absence of solid proof, by the aid of 
the most subtle dialectics, and although chiefly made up of 
errors, were not wanting in new and judicious observations, 
on the operations of the mind, and the study of the human 
heart.—Each of them still retains a certain number of adhe- 
rents and advocates, but the controversy which they raised, 
has perhaps,—by producing at length a kind of lassitude and 
irresolution,—contributed to that indifference manifested b 
the majority of the English public, in relation to philosophical 
researches.” 

“In the mean while, however, a celebrated school nourish- 
ed the sacred flame; preserved and developed in a series of 
glorious efforts, the most noble and precious truths which phi- 
losophy can offer.— The Scottish school re-produced the sound 
doctrines of the sages of antiquity, enriched with modern 
lights. —Reid, Oswald, Beattie, and others, opposed to ideal- 
ism and materialism,—to systematic scepticism, (the almost 
inevitable consequence of both one and the other) the autho- 
rity of those primitive truths, of those intuitive principles, 
which are, for all men, the source of knowledge, and which are 
incapable of being demonstrated, precisely because they are 
the necessary basis of demonstration.—Hutcheson refuted the 
unsatisfactory code of ethics drawn from habit and conven- 
tion, by the eternal and sacred voice of nature, which, addres- 
sing itself to the heart of man, when he does not refuse to 
listen, teaches him his destiny, and his duties.—He inculca- 
ted doctrines devoid indeed of ostentation and parade, but 
which recommend themselves by their simplicity and their 
wisdom;—which give solid foundations to the two most pre- 
cious goods of the earth, virtue and truth,—which preclude 
the recurrence of the idle subtleties, that too often bewildered 
and misguided those, who would persist in endeavouring to 
make elementary principles the subject of reasoning.” 

“These doctrines have received, during the last twenty 
years, additional support, and material improvements, from 
the labours of the worthy continuators of the Scottish school. 
The primitive canons of intuition, and of feeling, which it is 
the province of philosophy, not to prove, but to designate and 
to develope, have been better defined, and established with 
more precision. The production of subordinate truths, the ana- 
lysis of the operations of the understanding, the theory of the 
affections and of duties, have been elucidated from day to day. 
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The celebrated author of the Wealth of Nations and of the The- 
ory of Moral Sentiments, has bequeathed to philosophy some 
fragments of the highest value; fragments which are so many 
abridged, yet profound treatises, on the march of the human 
mind, on the origin of systems, and the fundamental principles 
of sound metaphysics. —Reid and Beattie, two of the lumina- 
ries of this school, were still living, at the commencement of 
the period, which we comprise in this Report. The first had 
just published his treatise on Active Powers, the complement 
to a theory which may be justly styled, the code of good-sense; 
—he had consummated the discredit of the ancient opinion of 
philosophers, concerning the character of images or impres- 
sions ascribed to our sensations,—by distinguishing the im- 
pression received, from the concomitant judgment of exterio- 
rity.—Beattie prosecuted until towards the close of the cen- 
tury, his researches in moral philosophy;—in the theory of 
language, and the foundations of truth. Ferguson traced the 
elements of political science to the soundest and purest ethics, 
and with the same torch, by which he shed new light, on civil 
legislation, and the history of nations, unfolded to view the 
constituent laws of our nature, the movements of sensibility, 
the mechanism of habit, the working of the human faculties, 
and observed the progressive growth of the human mind. 
Dugald Stewart, the friend, the disciple, and in some sort, 
the heir of these great men, has systematized, continued, com- 
pleted their work; and enjoys the rare felicity of seeing his wri- 
tings become, during his life time, almost classical in his own 
country. He has raised moral philosophy to the rank of a posi- 
tive science, by subjecting it to the method of Bacon, to a ju- 
dicious classification, and to a rigorous analysis and strict con- 
nexion. He has most profitably applied, and established upon 
clear principles, the laws of attention, of memory, of imagina- 
tion, and those of the association of ideas, and of intellectual 
habits. He has irradiated the old question, of the causes of our 
errors, with new lights, and has made new observations, on the 
phenomena of insanity and of dreams. Above all,—he has de- 
veloped in their full extent, both the utility and the danger of 
abstract and general notions:—their utility in every branch of 
knowledge;—their danger, particularly in political science;— 
thus uniting and reconciling two maxims which, either be- 
cause they were kept separate, or but imperfectly known, have 
occasioned successively, the prevalence either of blind dog- 
matism or impotent empiricism;—two maxims the union of 
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which, must lend very precious aid to the progress of the hu- 
man mind, and to the perfection of the sciences.” * 

‘“‘ Doctor Hutton hasemployed himself in new researches on 
the origin of human knowledge, and the study of wisdom. He 
has endeavoured to open a midway path between the doctrines 
of Hume and Berkeley, in explaining how the ideas of the 
properties which we ascribe to bodies, are artificially formed 
in our minds, and how the activity of the mind excited by 
sensation, collects, with respect to the causes that have pro- 
duced it, lights which sensation itself is incapable of furnish- 
ing.—The explanations which he has given, do not, in our 
opinion, afford a completely satisfactory result; but they serve 
at least, to facilitate the solution, of one of the most intricate 
problems, which has tried the sagacity of philosophers.} Al- 
though the Treatise Population by Malthus, belongs, from 
its object, to political science, the development of this new and 
prolific principle, may be regarded as a precious acquisition 
for moral philosophy.” 

“¢ If the Scottish school professes a doctrine nearly uniform, 
this circumstance does not spring from a sectarian spirit; the 
inculcation of this doctrine is unaccompanied, by any of those 

jggling pretensions, by any of those rites of initiation, which 
the authors of systems have but too often employed, for the 
purpose of retaining their proselytes, in a state of blind devo- 
tion. The love of truth is the bond of union between these 
writers; and they are unanimous, because a constant inter- 
course has enabled them to understand each other well.— 
There may appear to be something vague in the terms com- 
mon sense, moral instinct, which they have employed to desig- 
nate the faculty given to man, of perceiving intuitively primi- 
tive truths, and of discovering: the laws of morality by an in- 
nate feeling;—but in justice, this must be said,—that they 
have, both in the one and the other branch of philosophy, 


* Nothing can be more just than this view ofthe merits of Dugald Stewart 
as a philosopher. We rejoice to find, that his last work, entitled “ Philo- 
sophical Essays,” has been reprinted in this country, and widely circulated. 
It shouid be in the library of every lover of moral truth and elegant litera- 
ture.—Why are not his Biographical Sketches also re-published here? They 
have a peculiar character of excellence, and that of the highest order—We 
would, if it were in our power, familiarize our countrymen with such mé- 
dels of just thought and classical composition. 

T The theory of Hutton is uncommonly ingenious and imposing. It is ably 
and beautifully expounded in a memoir on the life of that philosopher, writ- 
ten by the celebrated professor Playfair of Edinburgh, and inserted in the 
Transactions of the Philosophical Society of that capital. 
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wisely assigned limits, at which the analyses of the human 
mind should stop, and have restored to our reason, bewildered 
in the maze of speculation, that fulcrum which she requires, 
to build up the edifice of human knowledge.” 

** Inthe same manner as Hartley had combated the principle 
of common sense,some English writers have likewise, within the 
; few years past, attacked that of moral instinct, and by various 
| arguments, have endeavoured to reinstate the ideas of just and 
unjust, in the class of artificial or acquired notions. Thus Tho- 
f _mas Cogan in his Treatise on the Passions, in subjecting the 
: affections of the human heart to the analysis of reason, and 
' giving them a sort of classification or methodical nomencla- 
Hae ture, allows them no other source than self-love, and the state 
ae of society.—Thus Priestley, when by denying free will, he de- 
ee stroyed the essential foundation of all morality, looked to re- 
a velation for that sanction and basis, which he would not ad- 
j mit to exist for it in nature.-—So also W. Paley, in his work 
on morals and politics,—a work in other respects so eminently 
i praise-worthy for the wisdom of its corollartes, and the purity 
uy of its spirit,—imagined that he could invest religious ideas 
with new force, and provide a more dignified origin for the 
i laws of morality, by deriving the motives of duty, exclusively, 
if from a system of eternal rewards and punishments; not re- 
1 We marking, that a doctrine like this, might yield some justifica- 
ei) tion, or rather afford pretexts, to the errors of blind enthu- 
‘ it siasm; and would take from religion, one of the most noble 
se evidences in her favour,—that which results, from the agree- 
ment between her precepts and natural morality.x—Far be 
fi from us the thought, of denying the powerful aid, which the 
Jatter receives from religious opinions, and the character of 
a! elevation which is stamped upon it, by this alliance! When 
fia! considered in a practical point of view, the work of Paley is, 
it therefore, still extremely useful. We cannot, unfortunately, al- 
ii lege the same apology for that of Bentham, who in labouring 
| to build upon morality the whole of civil legislation, has re- 


suscitated the old opinion of the sophists, so eloquently re- 
futed by the sages of antiquity, which makes the wtz/e the ori- 
i gin of the Avnestum, or rather considers the last as wholly 
nt subordinate to the other; which establishes the interest of the 
i individual as the rule of private, and the interest of the majo- 
it rity, as that of public morality:—a doctrine which must ine- 
i vitably conduct to selfishness in the individual, and to a most 
pernicious Machiavelism in states,—which is fitted to lead 
astray both the legislator and the moralist.” 

‘“‘ Constrained as we are by the nature of our undertaking, 
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to point out the errors of some systems, along with their dis- 
coveries, we ought not to pass over in silence, the extrava- 
gancies into which Godwin has been betrayed, by the affecta- 
tion of originality, or rather of singularity. Ambitious of being 
thought the Rousseau of England, he resembles his model, only 
in his intemperate hostility to social institutions. He has, in- 
deed, pushed his invectives still further, and in his crude and 
short-sighted strictures, appears to have made it his study, to 
attack whatever is truly respectable, thus prostituting talents, 
not unworthy, in some instances, of a better cause. We 
should not omit to notice also, the paradoxes of lord Mon- 
boddo, who has elucidated by some useful remarks, the his- 
tory of language, but who has at the same time, disfigured 
that of the human race, by the most absurd chimeras.—It 
should be observed, that the opinion which we here express, 
belongs equally to the enlightened portion of the English 
public.” 

‘* The progress which the physical sciences have made in 
England, has not been useless to philosophy. The theory of 
vision, which, as it is well known, is so largely indebted to 
Priestley, has been illustrated by some precious observations 
from Dalton, on the manner of seeing colours.—The the- 
ory of instinct has been improved by some new views, 
contained in the small treatise on the external senses, by Adam 
Smith, and in the Zoonomia of Darwin, whose bold and not un- 
frequently luminous conceptions, carry with them but too 
often, the stamp of arbitrary hypothesis.” 

** The theory of the beautiful, that brilliant part of moral 
philosophy, now so emulously cultivated in Germany, has re- 
cently been the subject of anew system in England. Burke 
has endeavoured, after the example of Hogarth, to determine 
and explain the ideas which we attach to sublimity and beauty, 
by restricting the first, to what is terrible in itself, or allied to 
terrible objects; the second, to what excites (to a very limited 
extent, however, and in a small degree) agreeable sensations 
and benevolent dispositions. He deduces the sublime and the 
beautiful from two principles, se/f-preservation and society, 
which, according to him, constitute the objects about which 
all our passions are conversant. Mr. Uvedale Price has at- 
tempted to supply what he thought deficient in this system, by 
introducing a third principle, to which he has given the name 
of the picturesque, and which he makes to consist, in complica- 
tion and diversity. This theory, the weakness of which not even 
the genius of Burke was adequate to disguise, has been at- 
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it has induced discussions highly useful to the philosophy of 
the fine arts, and its illustrious author, although pursuing 2 
wrong track, has founded upon the knowledge of the human 
heart, and the laws of the imagination, those profound max- 
ims which he reduced to practice, in so brilliant a manner, in 
the career of eloquence.” 

“‘ We cannot too often repeat this fundamental axiom, that 
philosophy is then most efficaciously fulfilling its true ends, 
when it is employed in the exposition of practical morality; a 
branch which, for a long time, and particularly among the ori- 
ental nations, was in some sort, the only philosophy.—Several 
English writers have cultivated it with an honourable zeal.— 
Of the number, we take pleasure in mentioning Aikin, Wil- 
berforce, Gisborne, Miss Hannah Moore, M. Edgeworth, his 
daughter Miss Edgeworth, Morrice, who have collected and 
developed the precepts appropriate to every class of our ac- 
tions, and to every condition of society; and applied the les- 
sons of morality to the first of arts,—education.— Without 
doubt, we may be allowed to rank among the number of these 
estimable moralists, the illustrious Blarr, the model and the 
guide of the sacred orators of Great Britain;—Blair, that 
truly philosophical orator, who so happily united to a deep 
knowledge of the human heart, the talent of inspiring it 
with the love, and of animating itto the practice, of virtue.” 

“ We ought to offer here this additional.testimony, in fa- 
vour of the writers of whom England can boast, particularly 
during this period;—that not only have they professed a sin- 
cere and enlightened respect for religious ideas, but many 
of them have made it the special object of their labours, to 
strengthen the august alliance between religion and philosophy; 
an alliance which yields fresh support to the one, and invests 
the other with all its dignity.” 

““ Among the works to which this noble design has given 
birth, there are two which deserve to be placed in the first 
rank; that of Butler upon the Analogy of Religion natural and 
revealed, and that of the respectable Paley upon Natural Theo- 
logy.—Both the one and the other of these works, devoid as 
they are, of every kind of exaggeration, perfectly in unison 
with the present state of knowledge, and the dictates of sound 
reason; opening as they. do, with new and more brilliant attrac- 
tions, the most noble prospects to elevated minds,—both, we 
say, may be considered, in the age in which we live, as true 
blessings for humanity.” 
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Die Wahlverwandtschafien ein Roman von Goethe. Tubingen, 
in der Cottaischen Buchhandlung, 1809. 


Elective Affinities; a Novel by Goéthe.— Tubingen, 1809. 


The German vernacular literature of the present day, of- 
fers several striking peculiarities, which render it worthy of 
engaging the attention of every general scholar. It may be 
said to date only from the last century, and the fathers of it, 
have not yet passed away, but enjoy the satisfaction, almost 
peculiar to themselves, of seeing the fabric which they have 
raised, vie in strength and beauty with those of neighbours so 
long pre-eminent in excellence. 

This literature seems by some great effort to have attained, 
in a comparatively short space of time, a pitch to which that 
of France and England only rose by slow degrees. There is 
no style of writing in which they cannot produce an author of 
distinguished merit—To Milton the Germans can oppose 
their Klopstock; to SShakspeare their Schiller and Goethe.— 
However unsuited their climate to the perception and de- 
lineation of pastoral feeling, yet Gesner has been translated, 
and read in almost every language. However ill adapted their 
own language may appear to grace and elegance, yet Wieland 
has clothed in it appropriately, the effusions of a brilliant ima- 
gination. Their theatre produces a collection of plays, equal 
in volume to those of the French and English, and admira- 
ble in many points of view. In the minor walks of poesy, we 
find them succeeding in the delicate expression of feeling, and 
giving to the world several very popular styles of writing, 
which however faulty, have been very generally admired in 
their day, and continued to be so, as long as it was probable 
trifles would, which depend entirely on the wavering taste of 
the greatest ‘class of readers. By the numerous fictions with 
which their presses teem, they have proved themselves to be 
singularly inventive; but above all, their minds seem to have 
been turned towards metaphysics; and throughout their views 
of it, they show themselves to be profound thinkers. At this 
moment, indeed, one of their philosophers is about operating 
on the continent of ‘Europe a great change, if not an entire re- 
volution, in that science. 

With all this merit, however, there reigns in their produc- 
tions a certain tone which must at first be more or less disa- 
greeable to a foreigner. We can only give an ideaof the effect 
it has upon us, by comparing it with a very fine aqua-tinta 
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drawing, of which the general tint happens to be displeasing te 
the eye. When, however, we have recovered from the disagree- 
able impression which it conveys at first sight, and prevail upon 
ourselves to examine it, we may discover through its medium, 
a thousand excellencies of composition and execution, and by 
degrees the eye tolerates, nay perhaps reposes with satisfac- 
tion upon, that very hue which shocked it so much at first. 

If we may judge from a partial knowledge of this literature, 
its characteristics seem to be, great richness of imagination, 
profundity of thought, and force of expression, accompanied 
at times however, with much obscurity of phraseology, an ex- 
cessive proneness to abstruse speculation, and generally, with 
a vein of affected sentiment. Some of these faults may be at- 
tributed in part, to the unsettled state of the language; which 
is such, that every author assumes to himself more or less, the 
liberty of compounding whatever words may suit his purpose; 
a license which, if it were continued to be granted, in any pro- 
portion to the freedom, with which it is now used, would in 
time, give them an idiom constituted of as many characters as 
that of the Chinese. We are far from meaning to insinuate, that 
a limited use of this freedom is not advantageous toa language, 
but we wish, particularly as the opportunity is here offered, to 
appeal against the abuse of it; the more so, as we regard it as 
one of the growing vices of our American literature. 

The Germans have at least the excuse that their language 
is as yet unformed; that the great masters who have raised for 
them a body of literature, may be considered of authority high 
enough to re-model, or multiply at pleasure, the elements of it; 
whilst it is probable that the code of laws they may leave on 
the subject, will be held sacred by succeeding generations, and 
the constitution of their literature (if we may so express our- 
selves) never be violated. But what shall we say of any set of 
men inheriting a rich and sonorous language, composed, it is 
true, of many distinct idoms, but forming a body in which 
the excellencies of each have been retained, and the imperfec- 
tions rejected; which has been gradually refined, during a long 
series of years, by the classical ear and taste of men whose au- 
thority in literature is paramount, not only among the English, 
but throughout the world;—what excuse, we say, can those 
have who, inheriting a language so constituted and brought to 
perfection, are daring enough to violate its rules, and deform 
its rich and flowing periods, by the introduction of words un- 
sanctioned by custom, and incompatible with its purity and 
majesty? To say the least of it, this is a miserable attempt at 
singularity, and we should be rather inclined to call it an arro- 
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gant design to divert, and give a new direction to the taste of 
the nation;—a design which can only be the result of igno- 
rance or vanity. Let us hope, however, that this conspiracy 
against our rising republic of letters, will be frustrated by the 
good sense of the people, and that we may one day have a 
body of authors who, by aiming at that excellence, of which we 
have models before us in every way, will re-assert our claim 
to respectability in literature. 

But to return from this digression.—That obscurity of phra- 
seology so very observable in German literature, is probably 
in part also, the result of too great a dependence, on the clear- 
ness generally arising, from a declension of the nouns of any 
language. This circumstance which so eminently contributes to 
the perspicuity of the Greek and Latin, leads by its abuse in 
the German, to a tedious, drawling cacophony. In the ancient 
languages, we find many authors remarkable for their brevity 
and closenéss, with whom the casual suspension of the sense 
until the final word, tends only to vary their sentences, and 
adds to their elegance. But the almost invariable rule in Ger- 
man, of placing (both in speaking and writing) the verb to- 
wards the end of the sentence, gives the foreigner a sensation 
almost as disagreeable, as that of hearing a string of enigmas 
repeated one after the other, with the solution immediately 
following. 

The work before us, which it is time for us to present to the 
notice of our readers, is from the pen of Goethe, the well 
known author of Charlotte and Werter. As he is generally re- 
vered in Germany as the patriarch of their literature, and as 
we think this last production, of the father of German senti- 
ment, highly original, and an example of many of the defects 
and excellencies of the sentimental species of writing, we shall 
give a detailed account of its plan. 

The title explains in some degree the ground-work of the 
novel, and the agency which the author makes use of, in order 
to produce his different situations. The “ Wahlverwandts- 
chaften” is the German term employed to express that affinity, 
which is known in chemistry to exist between certain bodies. 
This the author transfers to human nature, and supposes that 
there exists in every person, a moral attraction for some other 
which, whenever the two come together, must inevitably be 
brought into action. The irresistible mutual impulse con- 
stitutes Love! 

He exemplifies this in the persons of a rich German baron, 
and his lady, (Edward and Charlotte), who it would seem 
had made some years before, what is commonly termed a 
well assorted match, and who at the opening of the novel are 
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living together very happily on their estate in Germany. The 

country seat is the scene on which, the few events of the novel 

happen; and as it is supposed to be very extensive, its various 

beauties give rise to numerous descriptions of nature. These 

indeed constitute one of the principal merits of the work, and 

we might compare them to those correct delineations of nature 

so often found in the painters of still life. 

The worthy possessors of this beautiful seat appear every 

way suited ‘to pass a life of affluence and ease together, while 

their tastes are apparently the same, and their principal amuse- 

ment consists, in improving and ornamenting the place of their 
E residence.—A happy equilibrium of power also in the manage- 
ae ment of the household, seems to have perfected their connu- 
Hi bial happiness; for, at the opening of the tale, the husband has 
been informed that ‘the friend of his youth, a captain in the 
Hi army, had met with some domestic misfortunes, and he is de- 
kK sirous of offering him an asylum at his castle, but he previ- 
H! ously thinks it necessary to consult his wife, who on her part, 
| suggests many very sensible reasons for supposing that the , 
He, harmony of their domestic arrangements, might be disturbed 
m by the introduction of a third person, as an inmate of their 
i mansion. She however, finally makes this concession, on con- 
ne dition of a similar one on his part, which is the permission to 
i withdraw from school an orphan niece, in order that she might 
a4 serve as a companion for her, during the hours which the ba- 
‘ah | ron would necessarily be obliged to devote to his friend. 
. ih The reader no doubt perceives that this friend, and niece 
as Ottilia, are destined todisturball that harmony whichseemed so 
nil happily established; and indeed no sooner are they established 
aa at the castle, than the unfortunate moral attraction begins to 
Ha: operate between E.dward and Ottilia,—Charlotte and the cap- 
i tain.—In plain English, they fall in love with each other. The 
HU progress of this passion (interrupted by no event, except a visit 
BY fit’ from a German count and baroness, and the celebration of 
we Ottilia’s birth-day), occupies the whole of the first volume. 
itl Such a state of things could not of course last long without 
ae coming toa crisis of some kind, but by means of the prudence 
i exercised by Charlotte, (who throughout the novel, performs 
' a secondary, but certainly the most respectable part), it is so 
Be arranged, that the friend, finding himself unable to combat 
it M the violence of his passion for the baron’s wife, otherwise than 
bi by absence, leaves the castle; and the wife on her part, con- 
st scious of having performed her duty, informs her husband 
h that she has observed his love for Otillia, whom she wishes in 
\ consequence to remove also from the castle. Edward, recal- 
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led in some measure to virtuous reflection, by this conversa- 
tion, judges it to be improper that Ottilia and himself should 
continue under the same roof, but'at the same time generously 
determines, that the innocent girl should not be again thrown 
upon the world, through his folly. He therefore abandons his 
house, leaving a letter for Charlotte, i in which he signifies his 
desire that Ottilia should remain where she was, and promises 
that he will not attempt to hold an intercourse with her as /ong 
as she continues under his roof, and no longer; thus securing 
her an asylum, by making her stay at the castle a guarantee 
for his future good conduct. 

This téte-d-téte between a slighted wife and the object who, 
by robbing her of her husband’s affection, had broken in upon 
the felicity of her life, would seem rather an awkward one; 
but the good disposition of the wife, aided perhaps by a con- 
sciousness of a similar weakness on her own part, and the in- 
nocence of the niece, who loves her benefactor almost without 
knowing it, 2s she blends the sensation with that of gratitude, 
and is ignorant of the cause of his sudden departure, recon- 
ciles them together.—Time passes imperceptibly—the im- 
provements of the country seat continue, and occupy Ottilia’s 
attention, while Charlotte’s cares are soothed by the birth of 
a son, who promises to be the tie, which shall in future again 
unite her to her absent husband. 

This child by a strange conceit, is made to resemble Ottilia 
about the eyes, but is like the captain in its other features, as 
if its formation had been influenced, by the predominant pas- 
sions of the father and mother. There is a mixture of absur- 
dity and indelicacy in this idea which disgraces the work, and 
which we think, can be tolerated by no nation, that has any 
pretensions to taste. 

In the course of the second volume, the author endeavours 
to developepmore fully, the character of his heroine Ottilia, 
and as, in this sedentary country life, it would have been diffi- 
cult to do so by actions, he attempts to give the reader an in- 
sight into his conception of her character, by extracts from 
her journal. We think he could not have devised a more un- 
fortunate method; for, in the first place, it is very unlikely that 
a young person whose life has been divided between a resi- 
dence in a boarding school, and at her aunt’s country seat, 
should ever imagine to write a journal; but if she did, she cer- 
tainly could not fill it with detached sentences, and ideas of 
such a nature, as could only result from an intimate knowledge 
of men and manners, and in which it is perceivable, that the 
melancholy impressions of declining age, prevail more than 
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the lively illusions of youth. After all, Otillia is nothing more 
than a beautiful school girl, by no means likely to inspire a 
man “im besten mannesalter” as Edward is described to be, in 
the first part of the work, or to derange the whole course of a 
life, apparently so well settled in the enjoyment of domestic 
virtues. 

A visit from an English lord and his friend who are on a 
tour through Germany, leads to an episode in a little tale, 
which the former relates to his fair hostess. It is told with all 
that grace which Goéthe so eminently possesses, and is, as 
far as we know, original. It is intitled “* Ihe Neighbour’s sin- 
gular Children.” 


Two neighbours have each a child, a boy and a girl, who 
are suffered to grow up together, with the idea of being one 
day united in marriage. The views of the good parents are, 
however, frustrated by a mutual hatred which is enkindled 
in some of their childish sports, and which unfortunately aug- 
ments with their years. They are therefore separated, and the 
boy enters into the army, where he advances rapidly in rank. 
—Meanwhile a matrimonial engagement is entered into by 
the young lady, who is on the point of marriage, when the 
youth returns on furlough to visit his parents, and mixes in 
the festive parties which precede the nuptials. They are both 
struck with their mutual improvement, and by degrees their 
former hatred changes into love. The young neighbour on his 
part harbours no design against the bridegroom, with whom 
he is on terms of friendship, but the intended bride, seeing no 
means by which she can avoid the dreaded union, determines 
to destroy herself. This she endeavours to effect on a sailing 
party, when throwing a garland as a keepsake to her former ene~ 
my, she leaps overboard. He instantaneously leaves the helm, 
at which he was stationed, and throws himself after her.— 
They are both carried a considerable way by the current, but 
at length he conveys her senseless to a small island, where they 
are received by a newly married pair who had established 
themselves there, and are the sole inhabitants. —By these pea- 
sants they are furnished with every thing necessary. In this 
delightful solitude, and while they are still bewildered with 
the rapidity of the succession of events, that had conducted 
them there, and as if by magic, changed their nuptial suits 
for the simple dress of peasants, they exchange vows of mu- 
tual constancy. Meanwhile the vessel, which had been in im- 
minent danger from having been so suddenly abandoned by 
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her steersman, arrives at the island in order to inquire after 
the fate of the lovers whom they conclude to be lost. Surprise 
and joy supersede every other sentiment, and the long wished 
for union is acquiesced in by all parties. 


While the seasons are thus succeeding each other in unin- 
terrupted peace at the castle, Edward has been leading the 
wandering life of a soldier, has endeavoured to forget Ottilia 
by meeting the foe in the hottest of the fight; has even sought 
for death in despair of ever being united to her; but all in 
vain; and finding it impossible to resist that fatality which 
impels him towards the object of his affections, determines no 
longer to contend against it.—In a conversation, therefore, 
with his friend, now risen to the rank of major, he informs 
him, that he is aware of the reason of his abrupt departure 
from the castle, and that circumstances now concur to permit 
a return to it. The result of this interview is, a determination 
to brave the opinion of the world, and to consult their own 
wishes, in a double marriage.—Edward is to be divorced 
from his wife, and m.uke immediate use of his freedom by 
uniting himself with Ottilia. Urged on by hope, and anxious 
to gain the consent of the two other parties, the friends im- 
mediately turn their steps towards Edward’s home.—He waits 
at a neighbouring village, while the major proceeds, in order 
to impart this scheme of divorce and marriage to Charlotte. 
In the interval, the baron, unable to resist his impatience, 
steals along an unfrequented path into his park, and is led 
away by the contemplation of the scenes that retrace past 
circumstances to his mind, until he arrives at a spot near 
the lake which Ottilia had selected, in order to enjoy the 
beauties of the evening.—He sees her again for the first 
time, seated under the shade of a spreading oak; a book is in 
her hand, and Edward’s infant child playing by her side.—In 
raptures at this unexpected meeting, the baron explains to her 
the plan in agitation, and informs her of the major’s embassy 
to the castle, but the generous girl pointing to his little son as 
a bar to his wishes, will not listen to his entreaties, and de- 
clares that their fate {must depend entirely on the decision of 
her benefactress. The-sun is fast declining, and at length Ed- 
ward, yielding to the fears of Ottilia, tears himself away from 
her, while she ventures to cross the lake, instead of following 
the path that leads round it, fearing that Charlotte might suf- 
fer from anxiety at the unusual absence of the child. She en- 
ters a boat with the child on one arm, and endeavours to ma» 
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nage the oar with the other.—The effort is too great, and the 
child slips from her arm into the water; the oar floats one way, 
while the boat is carried another, into the middle of the lake, 
where it remains stationary. Here Ottilia sits, in mute despair 
at the impossibility of getting immediate relief for the dying 
child, which lies senseless in her arms, and which she en- 
deavours by every means that her memory can suggest, to 
restore to life, but fruitlessly. ‘This scene of horror is well 
described, and as it is managed with the hand of a master, con- 
veys a dreadful picture to the imagination;—in order to do 
justice to it, we will give it in the original German. 


Die Sonne war untergegangen, und es demmerte schon und 
diiftete feucht um den see. Ottilie stand verwirrt und bewegt; 
sie sah nach dem berghause hiniiber und glaubte Charlottens 
weisses kleid auf dem altan zu sehen. Der umweg war gross 
am See hin; sie kannte Charlottens ungeduldig harren nach 
dem kinde. Die platanen sieht sie gegen sich uber, nur ein 
wasserraum trennt sie von dem pfade, der sogleich zu dem 
gebzude hinauffiihrt. Mit gedanken ist sie schon driiben, wie 
mit den augen. Die bedenklichkeit, mit dem kinde sich aufs 
wasser Zu wagen, verschwindet in diesem Drange. Sie eilt 
nach dem Kahn, sie fiihlt nicht das ihr Herz pocht, das ihre 
Fiisse schwanken, das ihr die sinne zu vergehen drohn. 

Sie springt in den Kahn, ergreift das Ruder und Stoset ab. 
Sie muss Gewalt brauchen, sie wiederholt den Stoss, der kahn 
schwankt und gleitet eine strecke seewerts. Auf dem linken 
arme das Kind, in der linken hand das Buch, in der rechten 
das Ruder, schwankt auch sie und fellt in den kahn. Das ruder 
entfehrt ihr, nach der einen seite, und wie sie sich erhalten 
will, kind und buch, nach der andern, alles ins wasser. Sie 
ergreift noch des kindes gewand; aber ihre unbequeme lage 
hindert sie selbst am aufstehen. Die freye rechte hand ist 
nicht hinreichend sich umzuwenden, sich aufzurichten; end- 
lich gelingt’s, sie zicht das kind aus dem wasser, aber seine 
augen sind geschlossen, es hat aufgehort zu athmen. 

In dem augenblicke kehrt ihre ganze Besonnenheit zuriick, 
aber um desto gresser ist ihr Schmerz. Der Kahn treibt fast 
in der mitte des sees, das ruder. Schwimmt fern, sie erblickt 
niemanden am Ufer und auch was hette es ihr geholfen, je- 
manden zu sehen! Von allen abgesondert schwebt sie auf- 

em treulosen unzugenglichen elemente. 

Sie sucht Hiilfe bey sich selbst. So oft hatte sie von Rettung 
der ertrunkenen gehert. Noch am abend ihres geburtstage 
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hatte sie es erlebt. Sie entkleidet das kind, und trocknet’s mit 
ihrem Musselingewand. Sie reisst ihren Busen auf and regt 
ihn zum erstenmal den freyem Himmel; zum erstenmal 
driickt sie ein lebendiges an ihre reine nackte Brust, ach! 
und kein lebendiges. Die kalten Glieder des ungliklichen 
Geschepfs verkzlten ihren busen bis ins innerste des Herzens. 
Unendliche threnen entquellen ihren Augen und ertheilen der 
oberfleche des erstarrten einen schein von werme und Leben. 
Sie lasst nicht nach, sie tiberhillt es mit ihrem schawb, und 
durch sheicheln, und riicken, anhauchen, kiissen, threnen 
glaubt sie jenes hilfsmittel zu ersetzen, die ihr in dieser Ab- 
geschnittenheit versagt sind. 

Alles vergebens! ohne Bewegung liegt das Kind in ihren 
Armen, ohne Bewegung steht der Kahn auf der wasserfleche; 
aber auch hier lesst ihr schenes Gemith sie nicht hiilflos. Sie 
wendet sich nach oben. Knieend sinkt sie in dem kahne 
nieder und hebt das erstarrte kind mit beyden armen ber ihre 
unschuldige Brust, die an weisse und leider auch an kate den 
marmor gleicht. Mit feuchtem bliick sieht sie empor und 
ruft hilfe von daher, wo ein zartes herz die grosse fille zu 
finden hoffte, wenn es uberall mangelt. 

Auch wendet sie sich nicht vergebens zu den Sternen, die 
schon einzeln hervorzublicken anfangen. Ein sanfter wind 
erhebt sich und treibt den kahn nach den platanen. 


Surgical aid is however procured in vain, and nothing can 
restore the child. The major, whose projected interview with 
Charlotte, had not taken place in the morning, finds her in the 
evening watching the corpse of her infant, and supporting Ot- 
tilia, who lies in atrance by her side. The awfulness of this 
scene, does not however, prevent him before his departure in 
the morning, from expatiatingon Edward’s romantic plan, does 
not prevent Charlotte, although she is in the act of watching 
her lifeless infant, from listening with some degree of plea- 
sure to ascheme destined to sever her from its father; and 
giving in some degree her acquiescence.x—This may be the 
force of fate, but it is fot nature,—and indeed we think this 
weakness might have been spared Charlotte, who throughout 
the work, had been represented as acting a very prudent and 
upright part. But Ottilia who is soon after restored to her 
senses, persists in rejecting this plan, which it seems she could 
overhear, although she was bereft at the time of all sense of 
motion.—She considers this series of misfortunes as a judg- 
ment from heaven, and determines to leave the castle. Ed- 
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ward by chance meets her at an inn, and conducts her home 
again. She then takes the singular determination of never 
speaking again, and of starving herself; which she effects.— 
The funeral scene is well described. Edward dies of a broken 
heart, and we are left to hope, that the major and Charlotte do 
not also experience this dreadful catastrophe. 

We have not noticed a character which is not very new, 
and performs we think, a useless part throughout the novel. 
He is introduced under the name of “ Mittler,” literally ‘‘ me- 
diator,” whose only occupation is to make up the differences 
in the neighbouring families. Such a character could only be 
comic or unimportant. It is not meant as the former, because 
it would have interrupted the general harmony of a sentimen- 
tal novel. 

We have also omitted to speak of two other interlopers, or 
episodical personages; the one a teacher of young girls, who 
falls in love with Ottilia, at her boarding school; the other an 
architect, who is scarcely less favourably disposed towards 
her.—The author appears to have introduced them, as machi- 
nery for the erudite part of his poetical novel.—The tutor 
makes learned remarks on the character of the sex, and des- 
cants scientifically on education. The architect does still more; 
he builds; he paints; he decorates; he instructs us solemnly, 
that when an amateur shows us a collection of engravings or 
original drawings, we must hold each leaf carefuily, with both 
hands, lest the paper should be rumpled or break.—The ma- 


jor on his side, proves himself no less skilled in the art of 


English gardening, and the embellishment of rural scenery.— 
He and Edward are acquainted with all the modern discoveries 
in chemistry, and pronounce, in effect, a very fine dissertation 
upon chemistry, without which it would be impossible to com- 
prehend the title of the novel. The author is so desirous of 
displaying his scientific acquirements, that he makes his hero- 
ine repeat, (with the most perfect success) the experiments of 
Ritter on the oscillations of the pendulum. 

There exists throughout the work, a vein of superstition 
which we are, perhaps, authorized to trace, to the author’s pri- 
vate creed on that subject. The superstitions to which we here 
allude, are not such striking instances as would appear to have 
been selected from the popular belief, in order to add to the 
interest of the story, by the mystery of supernatural agency, 
but such quiet incidental ones as could only have been created 
in the breast of a person of nice observation and poetic imagi- 
nation; who has fancied a relation between some accidental 
occurrence, and the events of a life devoted to meditation. 
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We think we have observed this in the works of several persons 
of vivid imagiration, and to consider it in this light, gives an 
interest to that which would otherwise appear frivolous. Of 
the same nature is the recurrence of the light cloud, that par- 
tially obscures the moon, in the novel of Corinna, and which she 
imagines to be the forerunner or concomitant of every misfor- 
tune of her life;—it becomes at the close of the tale a fine ac- 
cessory in the well executed picture, of the dying moments of 
the heroine. 

The man who is more occupied with the common concerns 
of life, than a person as abstracted as a literary character can 
be, knows the fallacy of these signs, and laughs at them, with- 
out perhaps being aware, that the want of the prejudice, de- 
prives him of pleasures of the sublimest nature. 

That a man of a contemplative cast of mind, should believe 
in the return and presence of departed friends, or multiply in 
any way the chain of invisible agencies, (superstitions which if 
they do not make him a greater, will probably make him a 
better man) is very excusable; and that he should make them 
the ground work of a novel, or introduce them incidentally 
is equally so.— That these superstitions are not able to stand 
the test of ridicule, is by no means a proof of their want- 
ing interest. For example, the incantations of the witches 
in Macbeth, if read in the closet, or considered in detail, ap- 
pear to be a series of such absurdities, as could onlv proceed 
from a disordered brain; and yet I think few persons of ima- 
gination have seen the tragedy performed, without being 
moved by the mystery, which prevails in the midnight meet- 
ings, of these wizards of the air. 

With all our inclination however, to approve of the intro- 
duction of these accessories in fictions, we own we could not 
help smiling at several of those which are made use of in the 
volumes before us;—for instance at Edward’s impression, 
(nay firm conviction) that his fate was eternally allied to that 
of Oitilia, merely because a glass, on which the initials of 
their names were inscribed, fell to the ground without being 
broken, after being thrown up in the air. This and several 
other puerilities are only to be tolerated on the ground we 
have taken; that is, a supposition of the influence of private 
feeling. 

Not so however, the general belief in fatality which reigns 
throughout the work, and the general oblivion of every thing 
like a consolation derived from religious motives. —If the au- 
thor has grown old in the persuasion of the one, and with the 
want of the other, we sincerely pity him.—We do not recol- 
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lect to have experienced in the perusal of any fiction, a deeper 
impression of sadness, than throughout the one before us. A 
reader is for the moment, whatever an eloquent author chooses 
to make him. It is only when he has laid down the volume, 
and his mind is released from the fine spun web of eloquence, 
that he returns to his original rectitude of thought, and scans 
the imperfections of his author’s theory. Let the predestina- 
rian read this novel, and see what becoms of four amiable 
persons, merely because they surrender themselves without 
aneffort, to what they imagine to be the inevitable decrees of 
fate. 

We believe that there are very many middle aged men, 
who after having passed like Edward through the bloom of 
youth with an amiable wife, would be afterwards tempted to 
neglect her somewhat faded charms, in order to fall in love 
with any pretty niece whom she might introduce into their 
house. We believe that there are many wives who would 
exchange what they suppose to be the monotonous society 
of middle aged husbands, for that of a young officer having 
the attraction of novelty. But we also believe, that all this, 
instead of proving the force of fate, would be merely the 
result of disordinate passions; while on the contrary, a due 
submission to the laws of society and of God, a proper 
sense of right and wrong, and a religious determination to 
pursue the one and avoid the other, will effectually combat 
what many please to call the irresistible decrees of destiny, 
and will lead the christian gently through the path of life, in- 
stead of inducing him to err, in following blindly the impulse 
of his passions;—by finding an excuse for weakness in fatality. 

Before we bid adieu to Goéthe and his novel, we should 
say something of the general character of the work, and of his 
ieading merits as a writer.—From the outline which we have 
already given of the “ Elective Affinities,” our readers will 
perceive that it is replete with incongruities, with extravagant 
conceptions, and the most improbable incidents. The episodes, 
digressions and dissertations, form the most considerable part 
of the volumes, and have no immediate connexion with the 
principal story.—It is said to be the secret of the German com- 
positions of this kind, that they should be in every sense po- 
etical; that the author should gratify you with an epopee full 
of episodes and rich in the marvellous, under the modest title 
of anovel. They are at the same time made a vehicle to ex- 
hibit his learning on all topics of cotemporary science. 

Such seems to have been the plan of Goéthe in this instance. 
Some of his superstitions are even more gross than those we 
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have mentioned;—such, for example, as the restoration of the 
life of Ottilia’s maid, after she had thrown herself out of a 
garret into the street, through sorrow for the death of her 
mistress, by the accidental contact of the two bodies; a miracle 
which makes Ottilia pass for a saint in the surrounding coun- 
try, and is but the precursor of many more performed at her 
tomb. 

We need not dwell on the immoral tendency of this novel. 
There is, in many parts, a total want of delicacy. Among the 
supernumerary actors, are a baron and a countess casual vi- 
sitors at the castle, whose situation may accord with German 
refinement, but is not likely to conciliate universal favour.— 
They are represented to have been, for a long time, enamoured 
of each other, although married to different persons, and con- 
sole themselves for the obstinacy of one of the latter in oppo- 
sing a divorce, by travelling amicably together. The com- 
plexion of their discourse, and the doctrines they preach, are 
perfectly in unison with their easy and unprejudiced character. 

In spite of the glaring defects which we have noticed, the 
present work is powerfully attractive, and evidently from the 
pencil of a master. The style i is of finished excellence; remark- 
ably pure, and as perspicuous as the subject and the German 
idiom will permit; the dialogue is skilfully managed, and the 
portraiture of manners no less interesting than accurate. Many 
of the author’s reflections are equally profound and just. His 
descriptions, in which he appears to take particular delight, 
would be perfect, if they were not somewhat too minute. The 
beauties of his style and manner arise, however, chiefly from 
a peculiar talent of seizing, in his descriptions, with elegance 
and simplicity, all the little characteristic features, springing 
out of, and essentially belonging to, the spirit of his scene, his 
situation and his subject. This circumstance gives to his narra- 
tive an irresistible dramatic effect. While the physical eye sees 
but words, the mental gazes on a canvas, slowly drawn along;— 
‘not, indeed, on a canvas—for life itself and reality ey be said 
to be present. 

Goéthe does not exactly tell you what happened;—you see 
it occur.—Your imagination becomes at once engaged with the 
actors, Or the persons implicated in the dénouement, and re- 
mains so rivetted, that the illusion never abates;—that you 
never perceive you are but reading. ‘There are passages of 
Goéthe, which you might peruse at sea, during a squall, al- 
most without being sensible of your situation.—They absorb 
you, like a game of chess, when the board becomes intricate, 
or like the sight of the Falls of Niagara, which, stunning and 
overcoming the beholder, have to our knowledge, in more than 
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one instance, excited a momentary desire of mingling with the 
roaring torrent.—And when you analyse this extraordinary 
effect, you find it always owing to this, that Goéthe never 
leaves unnoticed the smallest circumstance which depicts, and 
rarely suffers your attention to languish, by noticing any which 
are irrelevant. 

Goéthe once, at the request of some friends, and to show 
the force of his talent in this respect, chose for his subject, the 
festivity of a carnival at Rome. His description makes a little 
book of itself, which, we believe, nobody ever laid down, after 
having taken it up, without finishing, and which leaves you in 
a state of Bacchanalian delirium;—in a condition of mind 
from which you do not, for some hours, recover. Yet there is 
not, in the whole picture, one word which could be left out; 
not a single finely-wrought sentence; not an expression be- 
traying that the author thought of himself. He tells you sim- 
ply what passes, but he tells it in such a manner, that you are 
all the time of the party. You feel the air in motion with the 
speed of the running horses:—You suffocate in the crowd 
pressing forward to see which wins;—-the “ sia amazzato” as- 
sails your ear.—You try to save your candle on one side, and 
meet a Cerberean mouth ready to blow it out on the other. 

But it is time for us to have done with Goéthe, of whose 
genius we can never speak without enthusiasm, however much 
we may be disposed to reprobate his extravagancies, as well 
as those of the dangerous sect of metaphysic-sentimental poets 
and novelists in Germany, of whom he is the leader. 

A very different kind of tribute from that which we deem 
suitable to the metaphysics of the Kantean school, and to the 
works of imagination published by the Germans, is due to 
their labours in classical erudition, in antiquities, in ancient 
geography, and in history both profane and ecclesiastical. The 
cause of knowledge is infinitely indebted to them, for what 
they have achieved in these pursuits, even within the few years 
past, notwithstanding the sanguinary and troublous wars, of 
which their country has been the theatre during the same inter- 
val.— Their researches are no less remarkable for depth and 
extent, than for accuracy and method, and have been communi- 
cated to the world, ina variety of forms, admirably well calcu- 
lated to facilitate the sudies of those, who may engage in the 
same career, and to perpetuate the fruit of their own toil, to- 
gether with that of their predecessors. 

Some idea may be formed of the activity of their minds, 
from the fact, that Germany could boast, in 1809, of no less than 
two hundred authors of merit in the branches of knowledge 
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enumerated above, whose works published during the three 
years immediately preceding, amounted to the number of five 
hundred.* These are all circumstantially noticed in a French 
volume, which we have now in our hands, intitled “* A Report 
made in 1809 to the third class of the Institute of Paris, on 
the actual state of Ancient Literature and History in Ger- 
many.”—The author of this Report, Mr. Charles Villers, is 
himself a man of considerable learning, and lived for several 
years among the Germans, in habits of close intimacy with 
their scholars.—lIn his Introduction, he discusses the causes of 
the peculiar character, which distinguishes the severer litera- 
ture of the Germans, and of the singular zeal’and success, with 
which they prosecute erudite studies of every description. 
The subject is curious, and his observations are for the most 
part well-founded, and instructive. In the belief that they will 
prove acceptable to our readers, we shall not be deterred by 
their length, from inserting a translation of them, as the con- 
clusion of this article. 

‘“‘ Let me be permitted,” says M. de Villers, “‘ before I en- 
ter upon my task, to state as briefly as possible, what are the 
local circumstances and the peculiar notions, which give a dis- 
tinctive character to the erudite literature of Germany.—As 
long as science spoke the same language throughout Europe, 
as long as the Latin was the common tongue of the learned, 
nearly the same spirit prevailed among them, and their labours 
had nearly the same direction. But since the custom of writing 
in our vernacular idiom, has introduced itself, the European 
literati have by degrees ceased to form a common family, or 
cast. They have become in some manner isolated in their re- 
spective countries, and have confined their views to their own 
countrymen, whose taste and appetite they must necessa- 
rily consult, and from whom they must experience that re-ac- 
tion, which always obtains between a writer, and his public.— 
Hence has arisen in the bosom of each nation, a particular 
mode of cultivating the mind; a local fashion in the study of 
the sciences.” 

** Nature, in raising an immense barrier between the na- 
tions of the continent, seems to have divided them into two 
distinct races, whose temperament and character differ very 
materially.—The first, which may be denominated the Gallic 
race, occupies the South and West of the great chain of the 


* The following statement is made in one of the Moniteurs of 1811. The 
Jast catalogue of the fair of Leipsick has revealec’. to the learned world that 
there are now in Germany no less than 10,243 authors, full of health and 
spirits, and who print at least once a year.” 
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Alps, and of the bason of the Rhine.—The other, the Germa- 


nic, stretches to the East and North of the same barrier. 
Whatever on either side, does not belong, in point of intellec- 
tual culture, to one or the other of these principal divisions, 
merits but little consideration.” 

“ The Germanic race, whose geographical limits extend 
from the Adriatic Gulf, the Rhine, and the North Sea, as far 
as the German provinces of the Russian empire, and which 
includes Denmark and even Sweden and Hungary, has a pe- 
culiar literature common to the whole. The character of this 
literature partakes of that of the race, which is more sedate, 
more patient, more contemplative, more attached to the empire 
of zdeas, than the Gallic character. The latter, on its part, is 
more lively, more inclined to adopt the empire of realities, 
and to look among them for objects, which it pursues with 
great eagerness. Both of these modes of being, have their 
advantages and inconveniences. This is not, however, the 
place to compare and weigh them. It is sufficient for me to 
show, what differences must ensue, in the intellectual labours 
of one and the other race.” 

“* What has been already said, prepares the reader for the 
remark, that the German exercises, in his study of languages, 
in his researches into antiquity, and in his manner of treating 
history, an assiduity, a perseverance, a scrupulous exactitude. 
He attends carefully to the most minute details, convinced 
as he is, that every observation, however seemingly unim- 
portant, belongs nevertheless to the ensemble of knowledge, 
and may even throw unexpected light upon some part or 
other. The value he affixes to things which may appear su- 
perfluous to others, makes him communicate readily all that he 
knows.—This minuteness often carried, as it is, to an excess, 
and fatiguing for the reader who takes but a slight interest 
in such close researches, has occasioned the imputation of 
pedantry to be attached to the labours of the erudite in ge- 
neral, and especially to those of the German scholars, while 
the latter have stigmatized works written in any other than 
their own way, as light and superficial.” 

‘“‘ Besides this kind of literary conscience, and scrupulous 
rectitude, which distinguish the German scholar in his studies, 
another important circumstance is to be taken into view;—that 
he labours neither for a court, nor for a public fashioned after 
a court, who make elegance, and refined taste indispensable 
conditions to the success of any work of the mind. The greater 
part of the courts of Germany speak and read in French, 
and are almost strangers in their own country. The German 
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writer, then, looks for his public in the nation itself, which is 
uncontrolled, and over which the ton of the court, and of the 
fashionable world, can exert no influence. This nation or ra- 
ther the several nations, who constitute the German public, 
contain a very great mass of information; or rather, what is 
the same thing, a very large number of enlightened and well- 
educated men. The German literati are consequently tried 
by their peers; they are tried severely indeed, but with suffi- 
cient equity, by a numerous public, who comprehend the spi- 
rit, and appreciate the nature of their labours.” 

“These literati, and this public, do not live, in great cities, 
and still less, heaped together in one capital, under the tyran- 
nical yoke of aconventional taste, of fashionable opinions, and 
of a crowd which has no wish but to be amused, or interested. 
The German scholar is insulated from what is called the 
world; his public, as I have said, is spread over a vast terri- 
tory;—from Berne to the gates of St. Petersburgh. He has, 
therefore, nothing to do with a local spirit, endued with the 
strength which is derived from great concentration. The mul- 
tiplicity of the different countries in which he is read, does 
not allow of this. The local taste of one spot is neutralized by 
that of the rest; so that, on one hand, the public judges with a 
tolerably great share of liberality, and on the other, the savant 
enjoys the most perfect independence in his labours, and is 
entirely exempt from all influence foreign to his studies, or 
his meditations. Hence it results that of all others, the erudite 
writers of Germany are perhaps those, who have the most 
truly classical tact, and who modernize least the antique.— 
Hence also the facility with which they possess themselves, of 
the spirit of nations and ages, so different from those which 
we see before us. Hence their real and solid success in anti- 
quarian researches; in the interpretation and translation of the 
ancients, particularly of the Greek authors.” 

“There is, without doubt, another circumstance which has 
contributed, tothe proficiency of the Germans, in the interpreta- 
tion of the ancients; I mean, the obligation which the protestant 
countries of Germany conceive to rest upon them, of investi- 
gating thoroughly the sense of the Holy Scriptures;—both of 
the Old and New Testament. The interpretation of the Hebrew 
books of the Bible, conducts those who devote themselves 
to it on a large scale, into the very sanctuary of oriental litera- 
ture; as that of the Greek books, leads to an intimate acquain- 
tance with the Greek and Roman world.—These studies when 
they become the favourite occupation of a nation, are power- 
ful stimulants and auxiliaries, to those which are conversant 
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about antiquity, languages, manners and history. These last 
again prompt to mythological researches, which now chiefly 
occupy a great number of the most profound men of Ger- 
many.” 

“The marked predilection of the Germans for religious 
studies has the additional effect, of determining in many cases 
the character of their productions. The philosopher bends his 
mind to theology; the historian selects for his pen the history 
of the church and of its divisions.—It is therefore that Ger- 
man literature abounds in excellent works on ecclesiastical 
subjects.” 

‘I have said enough to afford an idea of the particular na- 
ture or physiognomy as it were, of the literary labours of the 
Germans. I should add, that, whether from the influence of 
the seclusion in which they live, or from an extraordinary, 
although natural elevation of mind, they generally love know- 
ledge and truth, solely on account of the intrinsic value and 
beauty of these the great ends of their toil—They study effect 
but very little, and readily sacrifice external impression to an 
ideal perfection,—a general advancement of the mind, which 
seems to be the idol of almost all of them,—which gives to 
their writings an eminently grave and mild cast.” 

“I should remark, in fine, that the general circumstance 
of the estrangement of the German literati, from the favour of 
courts, and the society of the great,—the more popular life, 
(if I may be allowed to use this term in an elevated sense,) 
which they lead, gives to German literature rather a republi- 
can, than a monarchical air. But ought not this to be the case? 
Does not the bond of the sciences which connects, as it were, 
all ages, countries and ranks, banish from the mental eye all 
social inequalities! Even the phrase, Republic of Letters, is so 
entirely consecrated by universal assent, that princes the most 

jealous of their power, have heard and repeated it without re- 
pugnance. In this erudite republic of Germany, no one place 
can possibly enjoy a preponderance over the rest; there can 
be no confederacy to outshine, or cast others into the shade; 
there is no point or centre where a body could be established, 
invested with an authority and lustre such, for instance, as 
inhere in the Institute of France.” 

‘“‘ The four classes of the National Institute of Germany, 
are dispersed throughout the whole nation. The members of 
this Institute are to be found in the smallest schools of cities 
containing two thousand souls; in country parsonages; in uni- 
versities, and private academies. You will find a celebrated 
scoliast inhabiting a country town; a great astronomer passing 
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his life in a village. If something be thus lost as to what we 
call taste, for which, under such circumstances, there can be 
no fixed standard or common centre, much is gained on the 
score of freedom and originality of sentiment. Opinion is 
energetically opposed to opinion, school to school, and by this 
collision, unexpected light is frequently elicited.—If the cele- 
brated Wolf suggests, at Halle or at Berlin, an idea concerning 
an ancient author, which appears too bold, an antagonist im- 
mediately springs up at Copenhagen, Gottingen, Frankfort, 
Meissen, &c.—The whole of this classical public takes part in 
the discussion, and encourages the disputants; a number of 
learned journals disseminate their arguments, and on every side 
new light is thrown on the question, by anonymous essays 
from the ablest hands.” 
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Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By 
Edward Daniel Clarke, LL. D. Part the First. Russia, Tar- 


tary and Turkey. 


We know not that we ever experienced, as literary gour- 
mands, a severer disappointment, than in the perusal of Dr. 


_Clarke’s Travels in Russia, which have been recently reprinted 


in this country from the English edition. In England, long 
before the volume was published there, we heard the most 
sanguine predictions, with respect to the delight which it was 
to afford universally. We were then taught to believe, that 
Dr. Clarke was preparing a banquet for the public, which 
would gratify the most fastidious palate, and win over the 
most splenetic epicure. Before the work itself fell into our 
hands, we had read the accounts given of it, in the journals of 
Great Britain; particularly those of the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh Reviews.—Our expectations were, indeed, somewhat 
abated, by the extracts with which we were furnished, and by 
the strictures of the Quarterly Review, which, however, al- 
though they detect many serious blemishes in Dr. Clarke, are, 
for the most part, in a strain of warm commendation. 

In reading the critique of the Edinburgh Reviewers, we 
made every allowance, for the bias they were likely to receive, 
from the circumstance of their having, two years before, 
pledged themselves as it were, for the infallibility of their 
author, and from the perfect coincidence of his opinions, 
with those, which they had uniformly maintained, on the 
subject of Russiaa—We were quite aware that they must 
strongly relish any bitterness of invective against the Rus- 
sian government and nation, after what they had advanced 
concerning both, in their review of Rulhiere’s History of 
Poland; and particularly after the promulgation of the fol- 
lowing sentiment contained in their 28th Number. ‘“ Consi- 
dering how little the Russian power has shown itself capable 
of effecting for the salvation of Europe—how wretched is the 
state of its subjects under the Russian government—how tri- 
fling an acquisition of strength the common enemy could ex- 
pect to obtain, from the entire possession of its resources; we 
acknowledge that weshould contemplate with great composure, 
any change which might lay the foundation of future improve- 


ment, and scatter the forces of France over the dominions of the 
Czars!i?* 


* Review of Lord Sheffield, and others, on foreign affairs. 
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Notwithstanding our recollection, of the existence of such 
obstacles as these, to perfect impartiality on the part of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, and the other discouraging circum- 
stances we have mentioned, our hopes with regard to Dr. 
Clarke, were sustained, by the singularly positive tone, and 
affectionate tenor, of their panegyric, on this long ordained 
apostle of light. From our personal knowledge of the Scottish 
critics, and our intimate acquaintance with their writings, 
we did not think that the feelings of party, or that pre- 
conceived opinions of any kind, would ever exert an influence 
over them, so strong and sinister, as to disarm, not only their 
usual severity, but their characteristic sagacity, and to betray 
them into such imposing encomiums as the following, on 
any but one, who possessed, at least an extraordinary share 
of merit.—They state “ that all they had anticipated from the 
adventurous spirit and known abilities of Dr. Clarke has been 
fulfilled;”—that ‘in a long and laborious progress through 
countries little visited, or much misrepresented by others, he has 
observed carefully, and often wisely ;”—“ has plainly and sen- 
sibly related his adventures;”—“ has given a fair transcript of 
the impressions made upon him by what he saw and heard;”— 
‘‘ that he is extremely free from the sins of affectation;”—that 
they have nothing to reprehend in his book “ but a few venial 
oversights,” and to crown all,—*“ that he certainly unites more 
of the qualifications essential to his difficult calling, as a tra- 
veller, and proceeds in the compilation of his journal, and the 
digestion of his narrative, upon far sounder views of the nature 
of his duties, than any one whose labours had come under their 


notice!” 


We did not imagine that those who themselves, as critics, 
undoubtedly combine “ more of the qualifications essential to 
their difficult calling, and sounder views of the nature of their 
duties,” than any othersof our numerous fraternity, would have 
bestowed this “ the highest meed of praise” for transcendent 
merit in any vocation, on an author not in some degree worthy 
of the boon; and have attached the most authoritative of re- 
commendations to his writings, if these were not, in fact, finish- 
ed patterns of scrupulous accuracy, and judicious composition. 
We were unwilling to admit, the possibility of this unhallowed 
allotment of their favours in any case, and particularly in one, 
where the point at issue, is of such vast importance, as whether, 
not simply a few individuals, but a whole nation, consisting of 
thirty millions of inhabitants, and claiming a place in the ranks 
of civilization, is to be considered as scarcely entitled to 
the epithet of human, and as wallowing universally, in the 
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! vilest pollutions of the most sensual barbarism, and the most 
i abject slavery; for such is the true amount of the charge 
which Dr. Clarke prefers against Russia, and which it is the 
i if object, of almost every paragraph of his work to confirm. 

Oe Under the impressions we have here stated, we took up 
me the Travels of Dr. Clarke with unusual avidity, but had not 
read many pages, before we began to suspect, that we had 
been miserably deceived.—As we proceeded, our disgust i1n- 
creased, and after wading through the whole volume, we 
closed it with the conviction, that the author was the very 
reverse of what he is represented to be, by his Edinburgh 
friends. We found his work throughout, a malignant, elaborate 
and yet awkward libel against a whole people, of whom he, in 
fact, personally, had, if we may judge from the particulars of 
his own narrative, but little reason to complain, although he 
would fain exhibit himself, as the victim of their pretended 
ferocity and rapaciousness.——We found him not only grossly 
deficient in common candour, in gratitude, and in manly sense, 
but in consistency, in method, in general scientific knowledge, 
in intelligent observation, and even in the vulgar merit of a 
tolerably good style:—filling his pages with the most puerile 
and slanderous anecdotes; falling into the most palpable and 
immediate contradictions; repeating verbatim in several in- 
stances, whole paragraphs of his coarse invective; outraging 
all taste and decency in a multitude of his phrases;—surfeiting 
the reader with peevish, jejune stories of his own fictitious 
martyrdom; violating, in fine, every rule of sound logic and 
fair accusation, by sweeping anathemas, and the most vague 
generalities. 

We deemed all this the more extraordinary and unpardona- 
ble, as Dr. Clarke had enjoyed, in the space of eleven years, 
which elapsed from the period of his residence in Russia, 
until that of the publication of his work, full time to correct 
whatever inaccuracies of language or relation, might have 
crept into his journal in the haste of itinerary composition. 
He had wanted for none of the advantages, requisite to 
enable him to tranquillize his mind into a state of philoso- 
phical equity, to chasten the outré colouring, and to temper 
the excessive asperity, and immoderate latitude of censure 
into which he might have been originally betrayed, by what 
we would readily allow to be, excusable sentiments of indigna- 
tion, however warm, on the supposition, that he had been 
really plundered and maltreated by the Russians, to the ex- 
tent implied in his general declarations, although by no means 
proven in his few and equivocal examples of the fact. He 
had, besides, in the long interval we have mentioned, ample 
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leisure to recollect and describe, what he saw in Russia of a 
praiseworthy nature; to draw from his memory and to recite, 
in the benevolent spirit and with the ingenuous alacrity of a 
philanthropist, many more exceptions than the few he has so 
reluctantly and penuriously made, to his general accusation of 
superlative barbarism and depravity; for, common sense will 
not endure even the supposition, that, among a nation so 
populous as the Russian, and circumstanced as she has been 
for many years past, there is nothing to be extolled; scarcely a 
single instance of moral or intellectual worth; of ordinary 
refinement in manners or in feeling. So monstrous and incre- 
dible a tale can argue, in the person who would thus write or 
talk, nothing other than downright stupidity, or premeditated 
slander, or the most narrow prejudice. It must, in the esti- 
mation of all judicious men, defeat its own purpose, and recoil 
upon the narrator. 

Our opinion of Dr. Clarke’s book was so opposite to that 
of our brethren in England, that we could not but distrust 
even, as it were, the evidence of our humble intuition. We 
were, therefore, induced to consult some of the most intelligent 
and impartial of our literary friends, who had read the work 
with attention. We discovered that they concurred fully in 
our decision, and were no less indignant than ourselves, at the 
unparalleled license with which the author has availed himself 
of his character of a travelling antiquary, to vilify an immense 
people for the gratification of his private resentments, and at 
the hardihood with which he has attempted to mislead the 
British public, and the world, upon the strength of the repu- 
tation for general ability and knowledge, which he had so 
undeservedly acquired, by his proficiency in archaiological 
studies. In our estimate of the accuracy of his statements, we 
are moreover, guided by the information we have industriously 
collected, from other sources of at least equal authority. We 
allude to the previous narratives of Englishand other travellers, 
and particularly to the copious verbal accounts, we received in 
Paris, and in London, from men of the highest respectability, 
whose opportunities were much more favourable to correct 
observation than those of Dr. Clarke, and who, certainly, like 
ourselves, are very far from being disposed to exaggerate 
the merits, or to overrate the resources either of the Russian 
government or people. 

We do not propose to adduce at present, any examples from 
Dr. Clarke’s book, in support of the opinion we have expressed 
above, concerning its literary merits. —The undertaking would 
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lead us further, than our limits and leisure will allow us to 
go. It would, indeed, be superfluous as regards the majority 
even of his American readers, whose taste and discernment 
are sufficient, without our aid, to conduct them to very sound 
conclusions on this point. The case, however, is somewhat 
different with respect to the paramount concern of his accu- 
racy and good faith, which, although much more than suspi- 
cious on the very face of his statements, require, perhaps, for . 
the instruction of a certain class of readers, to be tested by a 
particular analysis. Here fortunately we can produce, from 
much more competent hands than our own, what we deem 
quite adequate for the purpose. 

A Russian gentleman, now resident in this country, has 
furnished us with an investigation of these topics, under the 
title of ** Observations on the first Volume of Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels;” which we have, with great cheerfulness, undertaken 
to communicate to the public, and to which the remarks we 
have made with respect to the work, are to be considered 
as merely introductory. This able auxiliary has accomplished 
all we could desire, although he has: still left untouched, 
ample materials for much more voluminous criticism, and 
still severer reproof—He does not, indeed, profess to ex- 
pose all the errors of the Cambridge professor,—a task which 
would be endless—or to examine them in regular order;—a 
mode of proceeding not necessary in a case, wherein it is sim- 
ply essential, to show by a few prominent, and convincing il- 
lustrations, what degree of credit is due, in general, to the re- 
presentations of such a traveller as Dr. Clarke. 

Before we proceed to occupy our readers with the “ Obser- 
vations,” we ought to say a few words concerning their author, 
and the spirit in which they are framed. This gentleman is a 
native of Russia, educated in that country, and familiarly 
acquainted, not only with the scenes, which Dr. Clarke 
undertakes to describe, but with most of the remarkable 
personages, of whom the latter speaks. He has, moreover, 
travelled and resided among the most polished and enlighten- 
ed nations of the continent of Europe, in the enjoyment of a 
society, and in the exercise of functions, peculiarly fitted to 
enlarge and liberalize the mind, and to divest it of all local pre- 
judices, and blind attachments.—To the strength of judgment 
and the elevation of character, resulting from such accidental 
advantages improved with equal industry and success, he 
unites natural endowments of the most attractive and valuable 
kind, and the most extensive attainments in literature. In all 
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respects he is himself, a signal proof, in his individual capa- 
city, of the injustice of the aspersions, which Dr. Clarke has 
cast on the universal Russian people. Upon testimony coming 
from a quarter like this, we may be permitted to rely, even 
after making every proper deduction on the score of national 
predilections, 1 in Opposition to whatever may be urged to the 
contrary, ina work, such as “ the Travels in Russia, &c.” must 
in a short time appear to all our readers. 

That the author of the ‘¢‘ Observations” should be incensed 
against Dr. Clarke, and express himself in a language cor- 
respondent to his feelings, cannot be a matter of surprise 
or objection, when the nature of the obloquy which he repels, 
is taken into consideration. Nor will it be wondered at, if he 
be indignant at the Edinburgh Reviewers, and inclined to im- 
peach their motives, not having enjoyed personal opportuni- 
ties of appreciating their genuine patriotism, and at the same 
time, of observing to what an extent party zeal and system, in 
Great Britain as well as in the United States, are suffered 
to interfere, with the operations of the soundest judgment, 
and the dictates of the purest integrity.—The more lofty the 
opinion which he and ourselves entertain of the Scottish critics, 
of the services they have rendered to literature, and of the 
importance and sacred character of their ministry, the more 
bitterly do we deplore the perversion of their powers and 
labours, to ends directly adverse, we are assured, to those 
which it is at all times their intention, and which it has 
hitherto been eminently their good fortune, to promote. 

As Americans we can the more readily sympathize in the 
wounded feelings of our foreign friend, and excuse any 
warmth of recrimination to which he may be excited, inas- 
much as our own country has often been the subject of attacks, 
similar to that which Dr. Clarke has made upon Russia. Eng- 
lish travellers,—persons it is true, of much less learning and 
reputation than the Cambridge Professor,—but with still baser 
ingratitude on their part, and as little colour of plausibility, 
have heaped the most odious calumnies upon the United 
States. Like him, they have taken as the ground of general 
censure, those single instances of turpitude in morals and 
manners, which are to be found in every country, and which, 
if they were sufficient to warrant the charge of universal or 
general barbarism against any people, would be equally ef- 
fectual to prove, that there is no civilization left on earth. 

On the whole, from motives which the tenor of the three 
preceding paragraphs must render apparent, we have thought 
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it advisable, to abstain from expunging or modifying, any part 
of the following acute and instructive dissertation. It was ori- 
ginally written in French. What we now print is a literal 


4 translation. 
eH Observations on the first volume of Dr. Clarke’s Travels in 
ti Russia, Tartary and Turkey. 
Pi BY A RUSSIAN. 

4 The Travels of Dr. Clarke in Russia, have lately been re- 
Bal published in this country, and are said to be bought up with 
Re. an avidity proportioned to the singularity of the work. The 


rapidity of their sale, is probably in no small degree occa- 
sioned by the exaggerations, in which the learned Doctor has 


Bai indulged himself;—for, the curiosity of the public is always : 
ab particularly excited by the effusions of malignity. i 
Se The great majority of those who read, adopt the opinions 
Fok of others on subjects of literature, without giving themselves 
| the trouble of examining whether these be just or otherwise. 


It is much more convenient to take them up ready made, es- 
pecially when they are sanctioned by authority so respectable, 
as that of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 

In all probability Dr. Clarke’s book will obtain an extensive 
circulation in the United States, and with it will be dissemi- 
nated the calumnies, of which its author is so prodigal. The 
unfavourable impressions, produced by the latter, will perhaps 
outlive the cause which gave them birth. Few persons will 


ny. be disposed, after reading the work, to inquire if this writer 
i : (who ‘is represented as a man of letters, and who calls himself 
i -achr?stian), either did or could speak the truth,—for we may 
i doubt that it is possible for any individual, to acquire an exact 


knowledge of a country entirely new to him, the ianguage of 
which too he was ignorant of, by traversing it in a post-chaise, 
in the short space of less than three months. The circum- 
stances under which he found himself in Russia, were not fa- 
vourable for observation.—He experienced, according to his 
own account, molestations which precipitated his progress, 
and deprived him of that tranquillity of mind indispensable for 
the formation of accurate remarks. Indeed the travels of Dr. 
Clarke resemble the flight of a malefactor, and we are tempt- 
ed to compare him to one of those Parthians we read of in 
history, who while urging their rapid retreat, discharged shafts 
dipt in poison at their pursuers. 


Dr. Clarke, may, for aught we know, be a learned antiqua- 
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rian, but it is more easy to decypher inscriptions on moulder- 
ing monuments, than to trace with equity, the character of a 
nation, against which he imagines that he has well founded 
causes of complaint. Not content with telling what he has 
seen, he chooses to entertain us, with the exhibition of phan- 
toms raised by his own ill humour. In consequence, the picture 
he has drawn of the moral taste of Russia, is only a disgusting 
aggregate of unfounded and often contradictory assertions, 
and of scandalous anecdotes which prove nothing, but which 
ought to have been suppressed, from motives of regard for the 
persons, who confided them to his discretion. The “ Travels of 
Dr. Clarke in Russia,” is a libel which deserves to be ranked 
in the same class with the Memoirs of Gorani, those of Mas- 
son, the travels of Acerbi and the letters of Fievée on Eng- 
land. They constitute a production unworthy of a man of 
letters—Yet more unworthy of the learned critics who have 
undertaken its defence, is the applause they have lavished 
upon it. 

Dr. Clarke, in thus impudently calumniating the Russian 
nation, is guilty of falsehood the more reprehensible, as it is 
the effect of deliberation. He is not ignorant that he may, 
with impunity assert that of a whole people, which it would 
be dangerous to say of an individual. In all countries the law 
is open against those who defame private characters—but to 
what tribunal can the Russian nation appeal against the con- 
tumelies of Dr. Clarke? Under actual circumstances, it is not 
in Great Britain itself, that they can look for impartial judges. 
In that island, is indeed to be found, a literary areopagus just- 
ly famed for the talents which its members have hitherto dis- 
played, in the discharge of the important duties they have 
assumed, of detecting impostures, and enlightening public 
opinion.—It was to be expected that far from sanctionin 
the exaggerations of Dr. Clarke, offensive as they equally are 
to truth and to decency, these judges would have loaded him 
with their indignant censure;—but no! they have already pro- 
nounced sentence in favour of the calumniator, and in so do- 
ing, have violated and discredited the very principles which 
they had promulgated (in the review of Acerbi’s Sweden,) as 
a moral code for all travellers. It will be seen in the course of 
these observations, that the Edinburgh Reviewers have been 
wanting in caution, (to use no harsher term), when they 
assure their readers, that Dr. Clarke has generally avoided 


the vice of most travellers—that of publishing what may injure 
individuals.”* 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 32, p. 362. 
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To account for such partiality in censors generally so severe 
and scrupulous, it might perhaps be necessary to ascertain, 
which political sect in England claims the charitable Doctor 
as a partisan;—for this would not be the first occasion, on 
which these gentlemen have been suspected, of making their 
literary principles subservient to their political opinions. How 
eagerly do they avail themselves of the testimony of Dr. 
Clarke to confirm their belief ‘* of the barbarism of Russia, 
and its unfitness to support a great and useful part in Euro- 

ean affairs!” How triumphantly do they exclaim, “ Such are 
the deeds of the people from whose interference in the con- 
cerns of civilized nations, so mighty a check has been more 
than once looked for, to the progress of French injustice and 
oppression!” Would it not seem, on reading these passages, 
that Dr. Clarke had advanced nothing without proof? 

It is very possible that, as the Edinburgh Reviewers assert, 
the power of Russia and the importance of her alliance have 
been exaggerated in England;—but will they deny that the al- 
liance was natural; and that Great Britain derived from it great 
advantages in her political combinations? When they say that 
too much importance, was attached to that alliance, in Lord 
Lauderdale’s negotiations at Paris, we regret that they have 
not thought fit to explain, what concessions France would have 
made to Britain, on condition that the latter power should 
abandon the interests of Russia.—It is not given to us to 
comprehend how a solid and honourable peace, could have 
been the consequence of such an abandonment. Admitting, 
however, that Britain did make some sacrifices in favour of 
Russia on that occasion, yet, assuredly, it will not be contested, 
that in all the alliances contracted between the two nations 
since the year 1799, (when Russia first took an active part in 
the general affairs of Europe,) she manifested all possible good 
faith, in the execution of the important measures, which she 
had concerted with Great Britain. If events did not correspond 
with expectation, to whom is the fault ascribable? Will the 
world attribute to Russia the loss of the battle of Marengo in 
1800?—the capitulation of Ulm in 1805?—the disaster of Jena 
in 1806? With every alliance torrents of Russian blood were 
shed in Italy, in Switzerland, in Holland, and in Germany. 
Until the treaty of Tilsit terminated our connexion with Eng- 
land, who is so ignorant as not to know, that nearly 100,000 
Russians were lost to their country, whilst their English allies 
were employed in conquering Egypt and Buenos Ayres? 

We indulge the hope that posterity will judge with less par- 
tiality, of the causes, which have placed Europe in her actual 
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situation. When the calumnies of Dr. Clarke shall be buried 
in oblivion, after having passed through merited contempt, 
more equity will be manifested, in appreciating the political 
conduct of Russia, from the accession of its present sovereign 
to the date of the peace of Tilsit. During this interval at least, 
of which alone, it is here material to speak, we insist that the 
proceedings of our government were constantly no less digni- 
fied, liberal and disinterested than those of Great Britain.— 
We have allowed ourselves this digression, because it appears 
to have been one of the principal objects of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, in their notice of Dr. Clarke’s Travels, to justify 
their political opinions at the expense of Russia.—We will now 
proceed to point out some of the passages in Dr. Clarke’s book, 
in which he has betrayed the most open disregard for truth. 
In March, 1800, Dr. Clarke arrived at St. Petersburgh.— 
His abode in the capital of Russia must have been of short 
duration, if we measure it by the chapter, which he has appro- 
priated to the subject. He left St. Petersburgh on the 3d of 
April, and arrived at Moscow on the 8th of the same month— 
having consequently travelled, in less than six days, a distance 
of 500 English miles. He set out from Moscow the 30th day, 
after sojourning there nearly eight weeks. On the 7th of June 
we find him at Voronesh—a distance of 444 English miles 
(516 versts) from Moscow. Leaving Voronesh the 12th of 
the same month, Dr. Clarke arrived at T’sherkask, the capital 
of the Don Cossacks, on the 21st.—These two cities are 411 
English miles (or 616 versts) distant from each other. He re- 
mained among the Don Cossacks twelve days,—viz: from his 
entrance into their territory at the village of Kasanskaja, to his 
arrival at the fortress of Rostof on the 27th of the same month. 
If we deduct two days spent at Kasanskaja, four at T'sher- 
kask, and three at Oxai, we find that this savant went through 
the whole territory in question in three days;—a distance of 
280 English miles. No more than eleven days were necessary 
for our expeditious traveller to traverse the country of the 
Cossacks of the Black Sea (Tshernomorskié Cosaki), and to 
arrive in the Crimea—for he sailed from Taganrock on July 
3d, and was at Yenishalé on the 14th of that month. The dis- 
tance which he overran, after landing on the Asiatic shore, un- 
til he reached the extremity of the Peninsula of Taman, is 363 
English miles (544 versts), by the route he took. Two of the 
eleven days he stayed at Ekaterinoder, the capital of the Cos- 
sacks of the Black Sea. 
_ Of the whole time Dr. Clarke spent in the Russian domin- 
1ons, nearly one half was passed in the Crimea. He arrived 
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1 there the 14th July, and left it by the Isthmus of Perekose 
Hie about the 12th October.—T wo of these three months he lived 
ee in the house of Dr. Pallas,—part of the time from choice, but 
Ere | more of it, in consequence of a serious indisposition. 
1. By comparing the above dates we learn, that Dr. Clarke 
was about seven months and a half in Russia,—from the 15th 
! March* to the 30th October} 1800. If we deduct two months 
| at Moscow, as many at Professor Pallas’s, and about three 
t weeks at various other places, it will appear that the Doctor 
was no more than two months in travelling over a space of 
i 2500 English miles.t~—We leave it to our readers to estimate 
ae the degree of correctness, with which he can have made cbser- 4 
vations, on the moral character of the Russian nation. k 
We have no hesitation in admitting, that there are some 
truths in the book before us. We will not deny that in the 
physical aspect of our country, many things must make a dis- 
agreeable impression on the mind of an Englishman. The : 
roads do not resemble the turnpike-ways of England;—the } 
inns are bad:—the habitations of the Russian peasants are 


not to be compared with the cottagesof English husband- — é 
men. Nay more; the details of administration necessarily t 


bear, in many instances, marks of the imperfections resulting 
from an unlimited form of government. If our author had 
been content to notice only defects of this description, without 
confounding the personal character of the sovereign, with the 
habitual spirit of the government,—without establishing upon 
solitary facts, general opinions injurious to the Russian nation, 


I his book would have been received with applause even in 
i i Russia. For in all countries there are useful truths, which are 
; i to be learned only from strangers. But he has undertaken to 


speak of the manners of the people, and to appreciate the na- 
tional character, without having given himself time to become 
acquainted even with their leading features. —He has presumed 
to explain the most secret motives of conduct, in those with 
whom he chanced to meet, on the suspicious testimony of 
such beings, as a valet de place, or on the suggestions of his 
own malice.—Is it then to be wondered at, that he kas laid 
himself open to the double reproach, of having fallen into 
gross errors and continual contradictions? 


=. 


* We take this for the date of his arrival at St. Petersburgh. 

+ The day he embarked at Odessa. 

+ All the distances above stated, are taken from the tables in the appen- 
dix to Dr. Clarke’s travels; they very nearly correspond with those marked 
in the carte générale de l’ Empire published at St. Petersburgh in 1799. The 
meteorological table, (also in the appendix,) served to ascertain the time he 
resided at different places. 
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In the preface, (p. ix.) the Russian government is accused 
of fostering, from a principle of policy, the ignorance of the 
rest of Europe, relatively to the state of the southern provin- 
ces of its empire—and of sedulously concealing the only tole- 
rably correct charts, which exist, of the coasts of the Black 
Sea, and of the course of the rivers which fall into it. As this 
accusation is frequently repeated, we shall notice it here, in 
order, as we think, to refute it, to the satisfaction of the candid 
reader.—When Dr. Clarke made his appearance in Russia, 
officers belonging to the staff of the army were occupied in 
Finland, in Poland, in the Crimea, and in several other por- 
tions of the empire, with making detailed draughts of these re- 
spective countries. The object of that undertaking was, to rec- 
tify the errors in the general map of the empire, or rather to 
prepare one which should be more correct. This map or atlas, 
composed of more than one hundred sheets, was published at 
St. Petersburg in 1806, at the expense of government, and is 
for sale on very moderate terms* at the depot imperial des 
cartes. We will not take upon us to compare it with that 
of Sweden by Mr. Hermeliin,t but we can assure our readers, 
that it completely destroys Dr. Clarke’s assertion, respecting 
the want of geographical charts. In the one to which we allude, 
the learned gentleman will not find the soundings of the coasts 
of the Crimea laid down; but he will meet with topographi- 
cal details of the parts of the Russian monarchy, which have 
hitherto been least observed, sufficient to satisfy every man 
who travels for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the 
country, and not, like the doctor at Achtiar, to search for the 
vulnerable points of the empire.t 

The empress Catherine II. is often subjected to the cen- 
sure of Dr. Clarke. “ There is nothing,” says he, “ in which 
the late Catherine employed so much artifice, as in keeping se- 
cret the history of her own people, and the wretched state of 
her empire.” That this empress received with complacency, 
the flattery of the philosophers of her time, (many of whom 
enjoyed pensions from her bounty,) is an undoubted truth;— 


* Seventy-five roubles in sheets, and 105 or 110 roubles (paper money), 
mounted on rollers, &e. 

t Mentioned by Dr. Clarke. 

} Several charts of the Black Sea have been published at St. Petersburgh, 
some of which have the names expressed in Roman characters. In 1804 
there appeared “ A chartof the Black Sea and the sea of Azoph,” in Russian 
and French, carefully draughted for the use of mariners;—it is copied in 
ag: ~~ ae “ Chart of the Mediterranean” published in France, by Lapie, 
in 
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but it is absurd to suppose, that she entertained seriously, the 
intention of concealing from the rest of the world, the true 
state of the interior of Russia. Without breaking off all com- 
munication with other countries, and erecting on her frontiers 
a wall like that of China, the accomplishment of such a pur- 
pose would have been impossible.—It is moreover contra- 
dicted, by the constant efforts of the empress, to allure foreign- 
ers into her dominions. She took into her service engineers 
from Holland, for the purpose of improving the internal navi- 
gation of Russia. By the labours of these officers, the courses 
of the navigable rivers throughout the empire were accurately 
traced.*—The numerous individuals belonging to the British 
navy, who have at various times been in the service of Russia, 
must necessarily have made themselves acquainted with its 
coasts and sea-ports. 

Lastly, the men of learning, who by order of the empress 
Catherine, travelled into the remote provinces of her empire, 
(the fruits of whose researches, were given to the world at her 
expense,) have thrown much light on the natural history of 
those very countries, through which Dr. Clarke galloped in 
such wonderful haste, though accompanied by a powerful es- 
cort. To the mass of information produced by the legitimate 
means above stated, ought to be added the accounts, whether 
true or false, which have been given to the world by strangers 
of all descriptions, who traversed Russia in every direction, 
and who insinuated themselves, under the disguise of men of 
letters, into the most distant corners of the country, for the pur- 
pose of pilfering a few pretended state secrets, with which they 
might pay their court at home. 

The reign of the empress Catherine II. is so far from bein 
enveloped in mystery, that the most minute details of the many 
remarkable events with which it is crouded, have long been 
generally known. Her journey to the Crimea was made in the 
company of such men as lord St. Helens, the Counts de Ségur, 
and Cobentzel, and can have led into error none but the 
dullest of observers, although there may have been found 


* Persons wishing to obtain the most exact information relative to the in- 
ternal navigation of Russia, may without any difficulty, procure it by apply- 
ing tothe Department which superintends that branch of civil economy. Be- 
sides the necessary charts, they may be furnished with a printed explanation, 
which details all the existing communications,—those begun and yet unfinish- 
ed—and those which are only projected. Mr. Oddy has made use of the 


above work in his book entitled ‘ European Commerce,”—published in 4to., 
London, 1805. 
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persons who affected to be deceived.* Indeed Dr. Clarke’s 
book turnishes nothing new on the subject of this princess. 
There seems in the present day, to remain but little difference 
of opinion respecting her great qualities, as well as her de- 
fects,—and if the former have met with over-zealous ad- 
mirers, it must be admitted, that the latter have not escaped 
the animadversions of censors abundantly severe. To us it ap- 
pears, that Russia cannot but place her in the rank of her most 
distinguished monarchs, as well as of the most able sovereigns 
that ever reigned over any country. 

Dr. Clarke, in his short residence at St. Petersburg, gathers 
no information, which might not be picked up at the corner of 
every street in that capital. Without denying the existence of 
some of the abuses which he mentions in his first chapter, and 
without undertaking to justify them, we will content ourselves 
with noticing some errors, which appear to us to bear the 
stamp of misrepresentation. He takes great pains to inspire a 
belief, that his countrymen are peculiarly exposed to the vexa- 
tions which he describes, and about which he is so querulous. 
—This assertion is incorrect.—The regulations of the police 
relative to dress, were extended to all the inhabitants, without 
a single exception;—neither is it true, that the English suf- 
fered every where the same severe treatment. Dr. Clarke 
himself and his companion will more than once, furnish proof 
of the contrary. 

With regard to the punishment which he states to have been 
inflicted on the author of the epigram, mentioned in page 6, 
(cutting out his tongue), we will simply observe, that for more 
than a century, there has not been one solitary instance of such 
an execution. Moreover, having ourselves resided in St. Pe- 
tersburg during the whole of the late Emperor’s reign, we as- 
sert without fear of contradiction, that, to this day, the author 
of that epigram remains unknown. 


* The Empress’s journey to the Crimea furnishes some anecdotes wor. 
thy of being recorded, but which are not all to be met with in the memoirs 
of that time. We will present our readers with one of these, to show how 
little she was the dupe, of the exhibitions offered to her view by Prince Potem- 
kin, during her progress. Descending the river Dnieper in a galley, the Em- 
press and her attendants arrived at Kief, a town of which the interior ap- 
pearance, does not correspond with the beauty of its perspective. She de- 
sired to know the opinions, of the three foreign ambassadors who accompa- 
nied her, respecting the scene before them. Count Cobentzel was in rap- 
tures with the prospect.—M. de Ségur contented himself with saying, that 
much might be made of it in the course of time.—Lord St. Helens declared 
that the country was detestable, and the prospect nothing extraordinary.— 
The Empress said with a smile “ Count Cobentzel is a courtier—M. de Sé- 
a polite man—and Mr. Fitzherbert a man of truth.” —* Le Comté Co- 

entzel est un courtisan.—M. de Ségur un homme yoli—M. de Fitzherbert 
un homme vrai.” 
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- Before he has arrived at Sarskoésélo, which is only twenty- 

two versts from St. Petersburg, Dr. Clarke has had time to 
discover that on leaving the capital, a traveller “* bids adieu to 
all thoughts of inns or even houses, with the common necessa- 
ries of bread and water.”* The road between this last city and 
Moscow, is constantly covered with travellers and wagoners.— 
Of these the first have not always, like the Doctor, comforta- 
ble travelling carriages, and the latter, proceeding uniformly 
with the same horses, must necessarily stop somewhere at 
night, and refresh their cattle. Their wagons are loaded with 
merchan‘lise, which they have engaged to transport from dis- 
tant places, and they cannot consequently have room for many 
provisions. How then do they escape being starved?—Some 
idea may be formed of the prodigious number of these un- 
happy wagoners by what is said, page 475—“* Nothing can be 
more striking than the spectacle afforded by those immense 
caravans, slowly advancing each in one direct line, by hun- 
dreds at a time, and presenting a picture of the internal com- 
merce carried on by Russia throughout all parts of the em- 
pire.” We think therefore that Dr. Clarke would have spoken 
more properly, had he said that good inns were rare on the 
high roads of Russia,—but this would have been too much 
in the usual language of discontented travellers.—He chose 
to say more.—Like those Russian noblemen who, according 
to his account, ask of the picture-mongers, quelque chose d’écla- 
tant, he was determined to have, in his picture, only “ splen- 
did colouring.”—-We find him accordingly, gravely assuring 
his readers, that in the midst of fields abounding with corn and 
pasturage, the Russian starves, and has not a drop of milk to 
distribute! 

At Sarskoésélo the author manifests his disposition to mis- 
represent all he sees, and all that he hears of in Russia. The 
act of vandalism by which several pictures (as he says), were 
cut “in order to adapt them to the accidental spaces left va- 
cant,” (page 13,) never was committed but in his imagination: 
Those who know with what care the numerous collections of 
pictures, belonging to private individuals, are kept at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and who have visited the galleries of the Hermitage, 
and other imperial palaces, will see the improbability of this 
story, and will agree with us, that in the fine arts at least, the 
progress of Russia has been great. Since the death of the 
empress Catherine, Sarskoésélo has never been inhabited. — 
Some of the pictures and statues have been removed from 
thence. We suspect that Dr. Clarke talks of this palace, with- 


* Page 9. 
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out having been admitted into it, for it is usually shut, at 
the season he pretends to have been there. 

The inspection of the cathedral at Novgorod affords him an 
occasion, for descanting on some of the religious practices of 
the Russians. After an historical summary of the introduction 
of images* into Russia, he observes that “ the different repre- 
sentations of the Virgin—will show to what a pitch of absur- 
dity superstition has been carried.” It is not a new discovery 
that the appearance of images is coeval with that of the Chris- 
tian religion in our country—nor that those images were de- 
rived from Greece. We willingly acknowledge that they are 
wretchedly executed.—We will not deny that there prevails 
much superstition among the lower classes of society; but if 
we comprehend the meaning of the term superstition, it sig- 
nifies implicit belief granted to ideas ‘or facts, which are repug- 
nant to human reason,j—which we are unable either to con- 
ceive or to explain, because those ideas or facts, admit of 
no demonstration, and are entirely out of the ordinary laws 
of nature. Now on this subject we would ask Dr. Clarke, 
in what country the mass of the population is not super- 
stitious? England is no exception; for he himself informs us 
(page 440) when speaking of the Tartars who hail as a good 
omen the appearance of martins in their dwellings, that 
the same idle opinion prevails in his own island. We know 
that the belief in ghosts is not uncommon there, and that very 
recently a poor woman was tried for witchcraft before a Bri- 
tish court of justice. 

If we mistake not, James [. king of England, supported 
in writing his belief, that it was possible to ride on a broom- 
stick through the air, a distance of two or three hundred miles; 
and so lately as the middle of the seventeenth century Sir 
Thomas Browne seriously combated the idea, that it was pos- 
sible to sail as far as the East Indies in an egg-shell. Did not 
the superior minds of Dr. Johnson and Dr. Robertson give 
credit to stories of witches and apparitions? —And without re- 
curring to such illustrious examples, may we not presume to 
affirm, at the risk of scandalizing our pious author, that there 
was a glimmering of superstition about himself, when on the 
shores of the sea of Azoph, at Taganzog, he could discern 
“a very forcible proof of the veracity of the sacred Scriptures” 


* The image is expressed in the Russian language by the word Oéraze, 
and not by that of Bogh, which signifies God. We shall have further occasion 
to illustrate the ignorance of Dr. Clarke in the explanation of Russian words. 
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in the diminution of waters consequent on the prevalence of 
violent easterly winds? Can he, after this, be so much asto- 
nished at seeing the darbarians of Russia attach miraculous 
virtues to their Obrazi, and addict themselves to other absurd 
superstitious practices? 

But to proceed. Having informed us that it had snowed 
heavily before his arrival at Novgorod on the 4th April, and 
that the snow increased rapidly during his progress to Tver, 
Dr. Clarke tells us in the next page, that “ the soil is for the 
most part sandy,and APPARENTLY ofanature to set agriculture 
at defiance.’—He alone can explain how he saw this, as the 
ground was covered with snow. We notice the observation, 
trivial as it is, merely as an instance of the want of reflection, 
with which this writer commits his remarks to paper. 

The village of Yadrova attracted our traveller’s atten- 
tion. After informing us that it consists of a single street as 
wide as Piccadilly, and describing the exterior appearance of 
the buildings, he adds, ‘‘ a window in such places is a mark of 
distinction, and seldom noticed.” The sarcasm is meant to be 
insulting, and is only contemptible. 

At Posckol, another village on the high road, the sledge 
which supported his carriage breaks down. Being obliged to 
wait a few hours until the necessary repairs are made, he loses 
no time, and hastens to take “ a very interesting peep into the 
manners of the peasantry.” He sees the woman of the house 
prepare dinner during her husband’s absence—he sees the hus- 
band return from church with his children, holding in their 
hands some pieces of consecrated bread, not larger than a 
pigeon’s egg;—the family goes to dinner, and all eat out of 
the same bowl—much crossing and bowing before and after 
their frugal meal.*—Dinner ended, they all go to bed— 
afterwards they drink vinegar or quass.x—And that this 
first sketch of the manners of the country may be wanting 
in no particular, Dr. Clarke does not forget to communicate 
to us the effects of their digestion, in terms too indelicate for 
us to repeat. Possessed of these very interesting discoveries, 
he seizes his pencil, and gives the following finished portrait 
of the Russians. 

‘“« The picture of Russian manners varies little with refer- 
ence to the prince or the peasant. The first nobleman in the 
empire, when dismissed by his sovereign from attendance upon 


* Dr. Clarke was travelling to Moscow during Lent, at which season the 
‘Russian peasantry live exclusively on bread and vegetables; milk, butter 
and eggs are among the articles from which they abstain at that time. 
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his person, or withdrawing to his estate, in consequence of dis- 


sipation and debt, betakes himself to a mode of life little su- 


‘perior to that of brutes. You will then find him, throughout 


the day, with his neck bare, his beard lengthened, his body 
wrapped in a sheep’s hide, eating raw turnips, and drinking 
quass, sleeping one half of the day, and growling at his wife 
and family the other. The same feelings, the same wants, 
wishes and gratifications, then characterize the nobleman and 
the peasant; and the same syst¢m of tyranny, which extends 
from the throne downwards, through all the bearings and ra- 


mifications of society, even to the cottage of the lowest boor, 


has entirely extinguished every spark of liberality in the 
breasts of a people who are all slaves. T hey are all, high and 
low, rich and poor, alike servile to superiors; haughty and 
cruel to their dependants; ignorant, superstitious, cunning, 


brutal, barbarous, dirty, mean. The Emperor canes the first 


of his grandees; princes and nobles cane their slaves; and the 
slaves their wives and daughters. Ere the sun dawns in Russia, 


flagellation begins; and, throughout its vast empire, cudgels 


are going, in every department of population, from morning 
until night.” 

Here we find the empire of Russia transformed by the ma- 
gical pen of Dr. Clarke into a vast house of correction, where 
flagellation proceeds with a regularity comparable only. to the 
effects of machinery at Birmingham or at Manchester! Upon 
what authority worthy of credit has this author founded so 


‘monstrous an edifice of calumny? Among the various passages 


in which he has so liberally poured forth the grossest abuse upon 
our nation, we meet indeed with some citations from Olearius 


‘and from Meyenberg, (page 80) and some letters in verse of 


one Tuberville, (page 83) who was secretary to the first am- 


‘bassador sent from England to Russia, about the middle of 


the sixteenth century; but since he refuses to admit the au- 
thority of Puffendorf, (certainly as respectable as the names 
he has brought before us) who wrote a hundred and fifty years 
later, and whose opinion differs from the Doctor’s, ought he 


‘not to produce in support of his assertions, some more recent 


testimony? 

The question between them is nothing less than whether or 
not the Russian nation is as barbarous in modern times, as it 
was in the reign of the Tzar Ivan Vassiliévitsh. The manu- 
script of Mr. Heber and the Voyage de deux Frangais, (which 
Dr. Clarke cites so frequently,) will not bear him out in the 
present instance. Nay, when he cites them as witnesses 
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upon other occasions, they are far from being always of his opi- 
nion. For example, the “ Voyageurs Francais” (p. 49,) con- 
cede at least to the Russians the merit of being hospitable, 
and Mr. Heber, though his statement is in several respects 
very defective, represents the condition of the peasantry in 
very different colours from those used by Dr. Clarke. Let us 
be allowed to express our greats atisfaction at finding the re- 
spectable name of Lord Whitworth brought forward inthe book 
before us, only to corroborate remarks purely scientific. The 
testimony of that nobleman, well acquainted as he is with 
Russia, and so distinguished by his learning and virtues, would 
indeed have been of the greatest weight. We have sufficient 
grounds therefore for believing, that the disgusting account 
given of Russian manners and Russian character, is the result 
solely of the writer’s own observations;—but here again new 
difficulties present themselves to every impartial mind. A few 
general reflections will not be superfluous, before we proceed 
to confront Dr. Clarke with himself. 

The existence of a society in which, with the exception of 
one man, all should be condemned to a state of perpetual suf- 
fering, is absolutely impossible. We can imagine no tie which 
could bind together beings destined only to endure pain and 
misery. Nature herself has fixed the point of suffering be- 
yond which endurance stops, and the absolute power of the 
most capricious government which fancy can create, must 
halt at that point, or else change its organ, if not its prin- 
ciple. We admit that humanity has rarely cause to rejoice 
at revolutions effected in this manner, but we believe not- 
withstanding, that at every such change, some improvement 
is necessarily made in the condition of the governed, with 
respect to their civil existence. If there were any truth in the 
description given by Dr. Clarke, we should see Russia become 
a prey of continual seditions from one extremity of the empire 
to the other, and exhibit to the world, the same spectacle of 
carnage so often repeated at Constantinople. So far however 
is this from being the case, that the country enjoyed the 
most profound tranquillity in its interior, at the very time, 
when from the nature of its external relations, the government 
was obliged to resort to extraordinary efforts, and to station 
the whole of its armed force on the frontiers: —when too the 
chances of war had been unfavourable to our arms, and a for- 
midable enemy had already advanced to the threshhold as it 
were of the empire. 
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The population* of Russia, instead of diminishing, con- 
tinues to increase considerably, in spite of the prodigious con- 
sumption of men, necessarily occasioned by the maintenance 

of a military establishment, second in magnitude only to that 
of France. The generality of its inhabitants, who are repre- 
sented as groaning beneath the most oppressive tyranny, arrive 
at an age rarely attained in other countries—We have laid 
these considerations before our readers, and leave the proper 
inferences to be drawn by themselves. —The Russians are all, 
“ high and low, rich and poor, alike servile to superiors, haugh- 
ty and cruel to dependants, ignorant, superstitious, cunning, 
brutal, barbarous, dirty, mean.”!! It is a pity that the English 
dictionary could furnish Dr. Clarke with no more epithets to 
swell this catalogue of vices;—but these are repeated on every 
occasion, and when his language can afford him no term to 
vary his abuse, he has recourse to comparing them with some 
abject animal. ne 

Such were his opinions before he arrived at Moscow; soon 
after which, the festival of Easter gives rise to the followin 
passage. ‘ Thus was Easter proclaimed; and riot and debauch- 
ery instantly broke loose. The inn in which we lodged became 
a Pandemonium. Drinking, dancing and singing, continued 
through the night and day. But in the midst of all these ex- 
cesses, quarrels hardly ever took place. The wild, rude riot of a 


* The registers of births and deaths transmitted to government from all the 
bishoprics of the Russian empire, for the years 1801 and 1802, give the fol- 
lowing result. 


BIRTHS, 1801. 1802. Among the deaths were counted 
1801. leuc. 

Males 627,418] 690,985|from 90to 95] 1401 | 2039 

Females 552,058} 613,486 95 100} 971 :.48 


100 105} 132] 360 


1,179,476]1,304,471 105 110 46 66 } 
‘FoTAL BirtTuHs 30 110 115 17 98 


115 120] 15] 13 
DEATHS, gi 7 
Males 382,157} 353,223 125 130 6 4 
Females 344,114) 335,15lland of 140 0 1 


Tora. DEatTuHs 726,271) 688,374 


the births exceed deaths | 616,097 


MARRIAGES 298. 58) 299,037 


In these tables are included only those who profess the Greek religion. 
Vide the periodical journal published by Mr. H. Storch, entitled “ La Russie 
sous Alexandre I.” Tom. 3. Livraison 7. page 162. 
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Russian populace is full of humanity. Few disputes are heard; 
no blows are given; no lives endangered but by drinking. No 
meetings take place of any kind, without repeating the expres- 
sions of peace and joy,” &c. &c. We have been taught to be- 
lieve that the character of a nation can never be studied with 
more advantage, than amidst those great festivals, which re- 
ligion and immemorial custom have consecrated. Now we see 
the Russian populace so habitually barbarous and cruel, (as 
the Doctor says) lay aside their ferocity, at the very moment 
when they abandon themselves to all the excesses of debauch- 
ery, after a Lent of seven weeks duration, which, as he tells 
us himself, is observed with scrupulous and excessive rigor, 
(p. 40.) According to this ingenious gentleman therefore, 
the Russians manifest some virtues, only in those moments of 
exhilaration, in which all other nations, even the most highly 
civilized, forget for a time the good qualities habitual to them. 
Our poor countrymen however, will be made to pay dear for 
this naiveté of the Doctor.—Accordingly they are made to 
resume more than once, in the sequel, all the disgusting attri- 
butes, which he had before remarked in their character. 

The mode of living of the Russian noble, on his estate, dif- 
fers little, we are told, from that of the lowest peasants. We 
can forgive Dr. Clarke’s speaking of the latter. He has seen 
some of their faces at the post-houses on the road—nay, he 
had once an opportunity of seeing one of them eat his dinner 
at Poschol. This is sufficient for a traveller of his perspicacity. 
But when he enters into details of the manner in which a 
Russian nobleman, banished from court, passes his time, we 
confess our astonishment—for he visited none of this descrip- 
tion, as far as we know, during his fugitive residence in the 
country—unless the venerable sage of the Crimea sat for the 
picture; a supposition we will, on no account, admit. To us it 
is consequently evident, that this is one of the frequent in- 
stances, when the writer’s imagination furnished colouring to 
his audacious falsehoods. The nobles often become objects 
of Dr. Clarke’s animadversions during his abode at Moscow. 
We shall treat this topic more at large in another place. 

Some inhabitants of Moscow are stated to have informed 
Dr. Clarke that the Russian sovereigns, not daring to take up 
a lodging within the walls, when they visit that city, reside at 
the palace of Petrofky, at the distance of four versts from it. 
Our readers shall judge, if such a piece of information, can 
really have been communicated to him, by an inhabitant of 
Moscow. At the epoch of the coronation of the Russian empe- 
rors, their entrance into that capital is always attended with the 
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greatest pomp. Until the preparations for this object are com~- 
pleted, (which never requires more than four or five days), it 
is customary for them, to stop at the palace of Petrofky. The 
whole remainder of the time appropriated to the ceremony, 
and the fétes which accompany it, is spent by them at the pa- 
lace of Kreml in the heart of Moscow, with neither more nor 
less security than in any other town of the empire. Possibly 
some wags of Moscow may have amused themselves with 
the credulity of the Doctor, and have assumed in his eyes the 
“little haughty” air of republicans, ascribed to them by the 
empress Catharine; (p. 32.)—-but when we consider the mul- 
titude of voluntary and intentional errors, which occur in his 
book, we think it probable that it is rather Dr. Clarke himself 
who wishes to impose upon his readers. _ 

Our traveller’s entrance into Moscow, is ominous of the 
account he intends to give of the place.—He sees criminals, 
condemned to hard labour in the streets, throw snow-balls at 
the peasants who are passing in their sledges, and is struck 
with a new trait in the national character, because the officer 
who superintended these malefactors, was amused with their 
tricks. He is obliged to go before the commandant in order to 
exhibit his passport (padorojnaja*) which he had bought, to 
use his expression, of the Emperor at St. Petersburgh.—How 
many sins do we see here accumulated upon the heads of the 
poor Russian nation!—But what we must consider as above 
all unfortunate for our fellow-countrymen of Moscow, is, 
that Dr. Clarke should not have looked into Reichard’s “ Guide 
des Voyageurs,” before he bent his steps towards the * Hotei 
ef Constantinople.” In that work he would have found a di- 
rection to some inns, inferior indeed to the good hotels in 
some other parts of Europe, but in which he might have pro- 
cured something more than the mere necessaries of life, and 
(we make bold to assure him) better society.—All who have 
the slightest knowledge of Moscow, will agree with us, that no 
where but in that obscure and dirty tavern, could he have fallen 


* All persons who intend to travel post in Russia, are obliged to pay, on 
receiving the podorojnaja, or order for horses, one copeck (a half-penny), 
for each horse and each verst they intend to go;—this is what Dr. Clarke 
calls duying a passport of the Emperor. The fund produced by this small tax 
is appropriated to repairing the roads. Travellers pay three copecks more 
per mile for every horse at each post;—so that, if they take four horses, it 
costs them 140 copecks, paper money, (about 80 cents, at par,) for every 
ten miles English. This charge is reduced 25 per cent. in the provinces 
where forage is cheap.—In garrison towns, all travellers were obliged to pre- 


sent themselves before the commandant;—this formality has been suppres -. 


sed by the reigning Emperor. 
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into the motley company of the representatives of the Oriental 
Hordes, Kirgissans, Bouchares, &c., and above all, of gipsey 
fortune-tellers. 

An opinion universally admitted by metaphysicians is, that 
our ideas are always more or less influenced, by the objects 
which are continually about us. Dr. Clarke exemplifies this 
axiom.—Surrounded in his hotel by a circle worthy of exer- 
cising the pencil of a Hogarth or a Calot, the idea of vermin 
never abandons him. When he leaves his sordid lodging, it 
accompanies him to the palaces of our Emperors,—into whose 
presence he never had the honour of being admitted;—to the 
saloons of the Russian nobles, to which he rarely had ac- 
cess;—to the antichambers of their footmen, with whom he is 
better acquainted;—and into the taverns of the populace, which 
he seems to have taken pleasure in frequenting. He dares to 
assure us that “zt a fact too notorious to admit dispute, that 

rom the Emperor to the meanest slave, throughout the vast em- 
pire of all the Russias, including ali its princes, nobles, priests, 
and peasants, there exists not a single individual in a thousand, 
whose body is destitute of vermin.” (page 71). 

Dr. Clarke, impatient to repeat his experiments on the na- 
tional character, makes himself as like a Russian as possible,” 
and dressed ina caftan, bids adieu to his friends of the oriental 
diplomatic corps, and goes incognito to what he is pleased to call 
‘“‘ one of the public balls of the citizens.” There he finds pretty 
much the same kind of company, as he is accustomed to at his 
lodgings. —Chinese, Cossacks, Calmucks, but especially Gip- 
sies, who to amuse their old acquaintance, execute a “‘ national 
dance,” called Barina,—which to our positive knowledge, never 
did exist as a natzonal dance in our country.* He is entertained 
with the sound of the balalaika, a national instrument of music 
which pleases his ear much,—and he laments that the Russian 
ladies have ‘laid it aside.” Now we must be permitted to 
think differently. —N otwithstanding the respect with which we 
regard this monument of the essays of our forefathers in 
music, we rejoice at seeing the guitar and the mandoline take 
place of the balalaika,—because we are convinced that the 
change advances us ore step in the career of innocent enjoy- 
ment, and consequently in that of civilization. 

In order to judge correctly, we must compare:—to com- 


* The word Sarina is the feminine of barine, derived from boyarin, which 
signifies /ord or master. The national dances are almost always accompanied 
with songs, in which the word darina frequently occurs, meaning mistress in 
the phraseology of love-—Dr. Clarke probably mistook a word in the song 
for the name of the dance.—The dalalaiéa is a kind of guitar with two 
strings, very common among the lower classes in Russia, 
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pare, we must examine, under every point of view, the ques- 
tion we propose to determine. This precept is taught to boys 
in every country, and we doubt not that Dr. Clarke well re- 
members it. We have beheld him swfficient/y instructed in the 
manners of the Russian peasantry, and in the customary 
amusements of the populace at Moscow during the Easter 
holidays;—he is now about to turn his eagle-eye on more ele- 
vated objects. The honour of introducing him to the club of 
the noblesse is reserved for a Russian nobleman, Prince Via- 
zamskoye, (who, by the by, “ married an English lady,”)— 
“although it was dangerous to have the character of hospitality 
towards Englishmen.” —We cannot omit observing, that Dr. 
Clarke, though he appears willing to offer his thanks to this 
Russian prince for his courageous complaisance, acquits him- 
self of them in such a way, as to induce the belief, that he re- 
pents of having once in his life been grateful and polite to a 
Russian—for he thus concludes his compliment:—*“ If his 
highness* be now living, he is requested to pardon this testi- 
mony of his generous condescension. I feel sensible, that a 
congeniality of sentiment will render any apology superfluous, 
for the sacrifice I have elsewhere made in the cause of truth.” 
We have the advantage of being personally acquainted with 
the nobleman in question, and we can assure our readers, that 
there is “‘ no congeniality of sentiment” between him and Dr. 
Clarke. 

We shall resort to our traveller himself for a description of 
the ball. “* The coup d’eil, upon entering the grand saloon, is in- 
conceivable. During ten years that I have been accustomed to 
spectacles of a similar nature, in different parts of the continent, 
I have never seen any thing with which it might compare. The 
company consisted of near two thousand persons; nobles only 
being admitted. The dresses were the most sumptuous that 
can be imagined; and what is more remarkable, they were con- 
ceived in the purest taste, and were in a high degree becom- 
ing.” Here we see by a sudden metamorphosis two thousand 
of those same nobles, who were represented, page 28, as little 
differing from brutes in their mode of living upon their 
estates, make their appearance as accomplished gentlemen, 
with their beards shaved, and their sheepskins left at home 
with the vermin which devoured them;—we see the Russian 
ladies surpassing in elegance those of London and Paris. 


* The title of prince gives in Russia no particular distinction to those who 
bear it, over the nobles in general, except that the style of excellency, is 


yielded them by courtegy;—that of hizhness is exclusively reserved to princes 
of the blood. 
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Nothing is said of the supper, though Dr. Clarke excels in 
his description of banquets.—There is reason, however, to 
presume that these savage Boyards, did not content them- 
selves with raw turnips, and that the refreshments corre- 
sponded to the rest of the exhibition. But the Doctor and his 
companion fail not to act a brilliant part themselves on this oc- 
casion, by the admiration which their ttle guewes excited in 
some of the young Russian coxcombs. Of such coxcombs 
there are not a few both at Moscow and St. Petersburgh, and 
we readily allow, on the subject of this anecdote, and of the 
good fortune it procured to the poor ragged barber, that it has 
all the appearance of being rigorously true.* 

That Dr. Clarke should utter all the remaining nonsense of 
his fourth chapter, and fill the whole of the fifth with stuff of 
the same kind, does in no way excite our surprise. His mode 
of making observations, could lead him to nothing that was 
not contemptible. He was ignorant of the language;—he en- 
tered Russia with the predetermination to calumniate every 
thing he saw.—We have thus far followed him in his pro- 
gress. When praise and censure are distributed by such 
hands as his, we must blush at receiving the former, and 
need little consolation, at finding the latter, sometimes not 
altogether undeserved. But that the Editors of the Edinburgh 
Review should have. discovered in this undigested compound 
‘* interesting particulars relating to the country and its inha- 
bitants,” (p. 339,) does astonish us:—we must congratulate 
them upon having discovered pure gold in such a mass of 
impurities. 

The fifth chaptercommences thus: “ In whatever country 
we seek original genius, we must go to Russia for a talent of 
imitation. It is the acmé of Russian intellect; the principle of 
all their operations.””—-Many writers and travellers have al- 
ready reproached the Russians with the want of inventive 
genius. Speaking comparatively with other nations, we think 
the accusation not without foundation.—Taken as a general 
position, it seems to be absolutely false,—unless the assertion 
be correct, that the intellects of Russians differ from those of 


*To this acknowledgment of our faith in Dr. Clarke, we will add one 
more. He may in the immense crowd which filled the cathedral, on the 
Night of the Resurrection, have seen a pickpocket steal from his friend, 
Mr. Cripps, a handkerchief. This testimony is suspicious;—but the thing is 
not impossible. We will admit it as certain, and ask, where there are not 
pickpockets?—In London?—The fact proves nothing as to the general cha- 
racter of the nation,—and for our own part, we should hesitate in attributing 
this shameful practice to the totality of the English nation, evenif the capita! 
of England were inhabited only by pickpockets. 
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other people, and that the human species among them, is 
inferior to the rest of mankind.—To draw an impartial paral- 
lel of the genius of nations, whose progress in civilization has 
been unequal, it is necessary to take, as the point of departure, 
that from which they all equally set out, and the distances 
they have respectively traversed in a given space of time,— 

and after this, we must keep an exact account of all the local 


circumstances which may have accelerated or retarded civili- 


zation in each of them,—such as the influence of government, 
of climate, and even of geographical situation. Russia, having 
appeared last among the civilized nations of Europe, had un- 
doubtedly, in some respects, great advantage over those who 
receded her, in consequence of the mass of information 
which their experience aflorded.—The first step she took was 
therefore to appropriate to herself that experience; in other 
words, to imitate them. Until the spirit of imitation had 
thoroughly pervaded the people thus endeavouring to over- 
take others,—until they had cast off the thick incrustation 
of ignorance which enveloped their intelligence, the inventive 
powers must necessarily have remained inactive. This was 
more especially the case with Russia, because the passage 
from imitation to invention, was rendered difficult, in propor- 
tion to the progress of the human mind in other countries. In 
the early stages of civilization, the surest augury, in fact, with 
respect to inventive genius, is an uncommon dexterity in 
imitation; just as the boy at school, who is most successful in 
copying the manner of the best writers, is most likely to excel 
in the art of original composition, when he reaches maturity. 
All the other nations of Europe, which were overwhelmed 
and subjugated by the hordes of the north, in the fourth cen- 
tury, beheld after a time their conquerors melted into the 
mass of the ancient inhabitants. The fragments of art and 
science which had escaped destruction, might re-appear in 
safety, when the tempest was allayed, and facilitate the re- 
construction of the edifice of Learning. Spain and Russia are 
the only countries where this was not the case.—After resist- 
ing during some centuries the arms of their invaders, these 
two nations ultimately succeeded in shaking off the yoke, and 
expelling the strangers. But even here the Russians had the 
worse lot of the two.—The Moors were not like the Tartars: 
they were, in every respect, superior to the nation they had 
vanquished;—whereas the Tartars (Dr. Clarke’s declaration 
in their favour notwithstanding) were at least as much barba- 
sians as the Russians. 


At the epoch of the exiuision of the Tartars (about the 
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middle of the sixteenth century) our nation had made ne 
advances in civilization, beyond the point which it had attain- 
ed, before their invasion. On the contrary, a long continued 
system of domestic oppression, under the tyranny of foreign 
tribes, must have impressed on its character, deep traces of 
inertness not easily to be erased. The few chronicles and 
legends in the Sclavonic, Latin and Greek languages, which 
the piety, or if Dr. Clarke pleases, the superstition, of monks 
had collected in their obscure convents, were committed to the 
flames;—from the general destruction were only saved, some 
treaties concluded with the Eastern empire by the Grand- 
Dukes Oleg and Igor in the years 912 and 945, and a compi- 
lation of the code of Justinian, introduced into Russia by the 
Grand-Duke Jaraslaf, in 1017, under the title of Russian 
Sustice (Pravda Rouskaja). To these may be added some 
fragments of different annalists, from Nestor the monk of Nief, 
who wrote about A. D. 1100, down to John of Novgorod, who 
lived about A. D. 1230. 

Such were the feeble sp: _*s from which was to be rekindled 
with us the torch of civilization.—Before we offer to our rea- 
ders a very succinct abridgment of the course, which was 
followed for this purpose, from the expulsion of the Tartars 
to the present period, we request their attention to a circum- 
stance well deserving of consideration. It is this—that eve 
thing necessarily emanated from, and was subordinate to, the 
will of a government supreme and unlimited. 

The Tartar yoke was not entirely shaken off until the year 
1521, in the reign of Ivan Vasilievitsh II. Under the same 
monarch, the first printing press was established in Russia.— 
In 1556, or agreeably to some authors, in 1562, the metropo- 
litan Macary published “ the Acts of the Apostles,” the first 
book printed in our country. The first edition of the Bible did 
not appear till 1581. 

The Tzar Fédor Alexeyevitsh, brother to Peter the Great, 
founded at Moscow, the Academy of Theology, about the close 
of the seventeenth century. This is the true date of the com- 
mencement of civilization in Russia.—As her political rela- 
tions with the other European powers became more extensive 
and important, the want of information, the absence of indus- 
try, and the pernicious influence of the prevailing prejudices, 
became daily more sensible. Either from wisdom, or from 
necessity, the government exerted itself to find a remedy for 
this multitude of defects; and it succeeded in its endeavours, 
if not in proportion to the void which was to be filled up, at 
least in the degree requisite to meet the exigencies of the 
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moment, Peter the First invited men of talents from foreign 
countries into his service, and these were not all treated in 
the manner the inquirer Perry is represented to have been. 
This prince added considerably to the number of institutions 
for the education of youth, and multiplied the printing esta- 
blishments of his empire. We will not fatigue the reader by 
minutely detailing, all that has been executed by the Russian 
government, in favour of public instruction, from the time of 
Peter the Great to our day.—The facts are so recent and the 
subject has been discussed by so many authors, (some as extra- 
vagant in their praise, as others are in their abuse, of what has 
been done) that we should run the risk of offending in the 
same manner as Dr. Clarke, by repeating truths, of which 
no person of general information is ignorant, and absurdities 
which every man of sense treats with disdain. It is important 
however, to know that an impulsion has been given to the 
minds of men in Russia, of which, although it may be in the 
power of despotism to arrest the progress, the beneficial ef- 
fects are not to be effaced. 

We shall perhaps be told that the mode of instruction in 
Russia has always been defective,—that the government has 
not persevered in attention to this important branch of admi- 
nistration,—and that there are innumerable obstacles to its 
success in a political order of things, which unites all power 
in the hands of a single individual. To this argument we shall 
oppose facts. The results obtained from what has been done in 
little more than one century, are calculated to gratify the feel- 
ings of philanthropy. 

It has already been mentioned that at the close of the seven. 
teenth century, there existed but one public school,—the the- 
ological academy at Moscow. In 1806, the minister of public 
instruction, in an official report of the different institutions 
subject to his department, presented the following statement: 

6 Universities—St. Petersburgh, Derpt, Moscow, 
Vilna, Charcoff and Casan: | 
43 Gymnasia—in the chief towns of departments: 
442 Secondary schools—in the different district towns: 
296 Parish schools: 
235 Private academies: 
Forming a total of 1022 establishments for education. 

In the above were assembled 2258 teachers, and 46,582 stu- 
dents of both sexes, exclusive of those in private schools of 
every description. In this account of 1022 schools, are not in- 
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cluded the great military schools, and other* places of educa- 
tion, which exist at St. Petersburgh and Moscow, under spe- 
cial administrators, independent of the Minister of public 
instruction, and which would add very considerably to the 
number of both teachers and scholars. 

The ecclesiastical seminaries underwent, in 1807, a new 
organization, conformable to the general plan of instruction 
which is the basis of the arrangement of the secular schools. 
The following report presented by the synod to the emperor 
in 1806, will give an idea of what they were at that epoch. 

4 Principal academies: 
36 Seminaries in different dioceses: 
18 Inferior schools: 
332 Teachers: 
26,781 Students. 

The funds annually appropriated to these establishments of 
instruction and education, amount by a computation, which 
we have made from the statutes and other public documents, 
to the sum of 3,202,069 roubles—exclusive of the property 
belonging to the universities of Derpt and Vilua, which are 
endowed with real estates, valued at 210,000 roubles per ann: 
and of the parish schools which are supported by the different 
parishes and corporations. Neither are there included in the 
above computation, the expenses of all the inferior schools in 
the provinces dismembered from Poland, the revenues of 
which are likewise derived from estates in land,—nor those 
of the great school of surgery at St. Petersburgh, of which we 
have no returns in our possession,—nor of the numerous 
houses of education for females at St. Petersburgh and Mos- 
cow, which are under the immediate direction of the empress- 
mother. 

The apprehension of tiring our readers, makes us suppress 
a number of interesting details. All the arrangements adopted 
since the commencement of the present reign, are marked 
with the same spirit of liberality and philanthropy. The whole 
system presents a degree of connexion which has never been 
equalled in any other monarchy;—it embraces the immensity 
of the empire, and furnishes to every class of inhabitants the 
means of obtaining the sort of education appropriate to their 


— ~ 


* The principal establishments of this description are the corps of noble 
cadets—the school for the children of deceased soldiers—the academy of 
the fine arts—the academy of commerce—the community of young ladies, 
nobles and others—the institute of St. Catharine—the institute of Mary— 
the school of mineralogy—that of jurisprudence—that of the pages of the 
court—the school of medicine and surgery—of navigation—of naval archi- 
tecture. 
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station in society. It is, above all, in the organization of the 
universities, considered as the objects of principal importance, 
and which form the last link in the chain of instruction, that 
every attention has been sedulously paid to insure the attain- 
ment of this great desideratum. Many professors of celebrity, 
whom the suppression of some of the universities in Germany 
had deprived of employment, have been invited to Russia;— 
others, who chose to withdraw from the theatre of war, have 
obtained a distinguished reception. These learned persons 
are interested in the success of the undertaking by the most 
powerful motives. An honourable rank in society, and emolu- 
ments sufficient to support that rank, are assigned to them;— 
they are at liberty to devote a portion of their time to giving 
private lessons, which are of course lucrative in proportion to 
the zeal and activity of the tuition. Their apprehensions re- 
specting the fate of their families, in case of their own deaths, 
are anticipated by liberal concessions in favour of their widows 
and children. Lastly—the universities are rendered perfectly 
independent of the civil authorities by having exclusively to 
themselves the direction of their internal police, to which is 
added the censorship of all books printed within their limits, 
provided they conform to the decree on that subject of the 4th 
july, 1804. 

An examination of the decree in question will show that 
the Russian government has neglected nothing, in order to 
do away, all those restrictions of the press, which might 
shackle the progress of literature, and of rational liberty. Some 
indirect measures of coercion, others of encouragement, were 
thought indispensable to deter the ignorant from exercising 
offices of distinction, and to facilitate their being obtained by 
men of talent and merit. Subsequent regulations to this effect, 
have secured considerable advantages to those individuals 
who, after having successfully followed all the courses of in- 
struction, and undergone an examination in one of the univer- 
sities, choose to devote themselves to civil employments. On 
the other hand, all those who hold subaltern appointments in 
the different offices of administration are obliged, until they 
have attained the rank of counsellors of state, to produce with 
every promotion in their different grades, an attestation from 
one of the universities, that they have finished the studies ne- 
cessary to qualify them for the proper fulfilment of the post, 
for which they are candidates. 

Such are, in substance, the most remarkable dispositions of 
the general system of public instruction in the Russian em- 
piree—They have all been carried into effect, as regards the 
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universities, the gymnasia and the district schools. —There yet 
remains much to be done with respect to the parish schools, 
the number of which will be prodigious, when the general 
plan (contemplating one at least for every two parishes,) shall 
be carried into complete execution. But this branch, impor- 
tant as it is, from its immediate influence upon the great mass 
of the nation, presents fewer difficulties than the schools of a 
higher order;—inasmuch as it embraces only the elements of 
education. The masters will be principally chosen from among 
the students of the ecclesiastical seminaries. 

The organization of which we have been giving some ac- 
count, did not, it is true, exist when Dr. Clarke travelled in 
Russia;—but his book made its appearance several years 
afterwards, and he must have been acquainted with the great 
changes which had been effected, in every part of the adminis- 
tration of the empire—changes which have rendered the su- 
perficial sketch he has traced, still more open to the charge of 
misrepreser«ation, than it would otherwise have been. 

We have hitherto spoken only of what the government has 
done to enlighten the nation;—enough, we believe, to excul- 
pate it from the accusation advanced by Dr. Clarke, of being 
actuated by views absolutely contrary to this benevolent inten- 
tion. In the short lapse of time which comprehends the whole 
history of the introduction of letters into Russia, there may 
indeed be found some intervals of stagnation;—but every thing 
considered, it cannot be denied that the spirit of the Russian 
government has, zn general, been particularly favourable to the 
advancement of public instruction. We have yet to say a few 
words of the share every class of inhabitants, or more pro- 
perly the whole nation, has taken in this honourable work. 
On this subject we experience a sentiment of pride (why should 
we disguise it?) which amply rewards us for the pain we have 
felt, in investigating the calumnies of a Clarke, and dwelling on 
the partiality of his eulogists. We defy them to produce an 
example of any other nation engaging with more earnestness, 
to advance the success of a great and liberal enterprise. 

The facts we are about to lay before our readers are re- 
corded in the official gazettes of St. Petersburgh.—They will 
also be found in “ Storch’s Periodical Journal,” for 1803, 
1804, 1805, and 1806. 

The counsellor of state, Paul Demidoff, bestowed, in 1803, 
the following gratuities on the different universities of the 
empire:— 

Towards establishing an university at Yaroslaf in lieu 
of the gymnasium which was designed for that city,— 
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f certain villages belonging to him, in the government of the 
: same name, with 3758 peasants,—producing a revenue of 
a 25,000 roubles.— Moreover, a capital of 100,000 roubles, (to 
which he has since added 20,000 more,) to be expended in im- 
proving the buildings intended for this object by government. 

To the university of Moscow,—the sum of 100,000 rou- 
bles, his library, and his cabinet of coins and medals, as well 
as his collection of minerals—the whole estimated at 250,000 
roubles. 

To the universities intended to be founded at Kief and To- 
bolsk,—the sum of 100,000 roubles, to be put out at legal in- 
terest in the public funds, until these universities are opened 
for the admission of students. 

2 The Emperor has caused a medal to be struck in honour of 

; this distinguished act of patriotism.—Count Ilia Besborodko 

offered in 1805, for the purpose of founding an Atheneum for | 
the higher sciences, at Nejine, (his birth-place, a small town | 
in Lesser Russia,) the sum of 210,000 roubles in cash. He 

has, besides, secured to this school a perpetual income of 

15,000 roubles in landed estate, and has given an extensive 

piece of ground situated in the town, together with a con- 

siderable quantity of building materials. 

Colonel Prince Ourousof has presented to the university of 
Moscow his valuable mineralogical collection (mentioned in 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels, page 112). 

The privy-counsellor Soudienko gave in 1804 the sum of 

40,000 roubles, towards the foundation of secondary schools ' 
in Lesser Russia;—another sum of 15,000 roubles was offered 
for the same object by M. Kotshoubey, marshal of the no- 
blesse of Pultawa. 
4 The noblesse of the government of Charkoff have sub- 
: scribed, for the founding of an university of that name, the 
sum of 400,000 roubles, payable in six years by annual instal- 
ments from the 1st September 1802. The burghers and mer- 
chants of the different towns in that government have engaged 
to pay, for the purpose above mentioned, annually, 10,000 rou- 
bles for ten years. 

The noblesse of the government of Ekaterinoslaf have sub- 
scribed in favour of the university oi Charkoff the sum of 
110,000 roubles, payable in ten years;—obliging themselves 
at the same time by a solemn engagement, to furnish this mo- 
ney out of their actual revenues, and without imposing any ad- 
— whatever, for this purpose, to the taxes paid by their : 
serfs. 

The noblesse of the government of Pensa engaged in 1803, . 
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to pay an annual and perpetual rent of 2250 roubles, to be ap- 
plied to the support of the gymnasium at Pensa;—this rent is 
derived from a capital vested in the public funds bearing in- 

terest at five per cent. Another capital of 90,000 roubles was 
i subscribed for in the same place, for the foundation of a mili- 
tary school. 

1 A gentleman of small fortune, living in retirement on his 
| estate, Mr. Zacharine,—presented to the gymnasium of Pensa 
3 his library, consisting of 1500 volumes, all in the Russian lan- 
age guage.—This modest offering is not unworthy of being re- 

corded. | 
ie The noblesse of the government of Tver abandoned in fa- 
mee | vour of the military schools a capital of 200,000 roubles, which 
} had been collected for the construction of barracks. 

The subscriptions made among the nobles of the govern- 
ment of Toula, for the foundation of schools, amounted to 
86,000 roubles, from the 1st September 1801, to the 1st Feb- 
aa“ ruary 1804. Those in the government of Smolensk for the 
wa year 1803, produced 77,000 roubles. 
jae The merchants of Ghiazk, (a district-town of the latter go- 
vernment), have engaged to furnish in the course of forty 
years, a capital of 100,000 roubles, to found a school of com- 
merce in that place; and to pay, until that sum shall have ac- 
cumulated, 2500 roubles annually. 

In 1804 the merchants of Moscow established in that me- 
tropolis, at their own expense, a school of commerce, endowed 
with an annual revenue of 15,000 roubles, besides a first pay- 
ment of 50,000 roubles, which was given for the expenses of 
the original establishment, &c. &c. 

These instances of patriotism, with the exception of the two 


4 


cited first, are taken atrandom from a multitude of similar ex- 
amples, which were successively made public by government. 
fi We can assure our readers that the same zeal was manifested 
in all parts of the empire,—without excepting any, however 
iw distant. We might extend the list of these voluntary contri- 
re butions;—but those already mentioned will suffice, we believe, 
ae to give an idea of the state of society, and of the national cha- 
ie racter in Russia, widely differing from that which Dr. Clarke 
ere has endeavoured to inspire. It willat least be seen, that a just 
ia ae sense of what was deficient, in relation to public instruction in 
i be: that empire, was universally entertained, and was met by a cor- 


responding disposition to apply the proper remedies. ‘Before 
a nation has reached this point, it must previously have made 
no inconsiderable progress in the career of civilization. 

Dr. Clarke, having laid down the proposition, that the Rus- 
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sian nation have only a talent for imitation, acquits himself in 
the proof, with his accustomed ability. The facts, by which he 
supports his opinion, are either absolutely false, or préve the 
reverse of what he intended. For instance, the story of a Rus- 
sian, who, without ever having seen a theatre, became an actor 
superior to any in Europe, must have been invented to amuse 
the Doctor’s credulity;—but if true, it would certainly mani- 
fest more than a mere talent of imitation in the individual. 
However disposed we may be to avail ourselves of similar 
mistakes, respect for truth obliges us to acknowledge, that no 
such phenomenon ever was known in Russia. The Russian 
stage has produced several actors, who have acquired, in their 
own country, considerable celebrity, the justness of which 
has been confirmed by the applause of strangers;—but we pre- 
tend not to compare them, with the great models of perfec- 
tion, who have appeared on the French, English, and German 
stages. 

We are not as positive respecting the account of the picture 
of Dietrici, of which, according to our traveller, a copy so per- 
fect was finished, that it was impossible to distinguish it from 
the original. Supposing the story true, we think that here also, 
Dr. Clarke could not have advanced a fact less favourable to 
his general hypothesis. The talent of imitation in painting, 
carried to such perfection, necessarily pre-supposes that degree 
of maturity in the art, which, in the history of all nations, im- 
mediately precedes the development of the genius of inven- 
tion;—and we must be allowed to think, that more than the 
mere instinct of imitation, in the Russian artist, was requisite, 
to enable him, by the excellence with which he copied a paint- 
ing of merit, to deceive the eye of experienced connoisseurs. 
We regret, for the credit of our countrymen, that the conclu- 
sion drawn by us is supported in the premises, by no better 
authority than that of Dr. Clarke. 

Here we have occasion to remark, how little this writer de- 
serves the praise of the Edinburgh Reviewers, when they say 
that “‘he has very great merit in having generally avoidedthevice 
of most travellers—that of publishing what may injure indivi- 
duals.” In order to authenticate the story of the fraud about the 


picture by Dzetricz?, he adduces the testimony of two Italian ar- 


chitects, Guarenghi and Camporesi;—he even makes the lat- 
ter entertain him with other equally surprising anecdotes of 
the state of the fine arts in Russia. Both these gentlemen have 
been for many years established in that country, and enjoy the 
consideration which every where attends distinguished talents. 
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—They have always been the objects of the special protection 
of government, and have been loaded with its favours,—parti- 
cularly Mr, Guarenghi, who resides at St. Petersburgh, where 
he is noticed by the court, and has occasionally the honour of 
being admitted into the private society of the reigning Em- 
eror. Admitting that these artists did really communicate 
to Dr. Clarke the information he states, (which, begging his 
pardon, we think very doubtful,) was it delicate in him to ex- 
pose them to the just reprehension of a people, by whom they 
had been treated with so much kindness? 
Dr. Clarke thinks that “ under the present form of govern- 
ment in Russia, it is not probable the fine arts will ever 
flourish.” ‘The form of government, the vices of the nation in 


‘general, and the ill treatment of the serfs, are the circum- 


stances on which he founds his opinion. It may be well to re- 
mark on this subject, that among civilized nations, those which 
enjoy a free form of government, are by no means the most 
advanced in the fine arts. They flourish not in Great Bri- 
tain—neither is it in their cultivation, that the North Ameri- 
cans have displayed the success which marks their progress in 
the useful arts. Few are the Englishmen distinguished by 
their skill in painting, sculpture, architecture and music; while 
on the other hand, it would be no easy task to enumerate the 
crowd of artists, who in other countries, have acquired cele- 
brity in every branch of the liberal arts. Indeed to the free- 
dom of government which characterises Great Britain and the 
United States, may very probably be attributed their defi- 
ciency in this respect.—The national genius is directed, by the 
influence of political institutions upon the habits and occupa- 
tions of men, towards those serious studies in which reason 
has a greater share than imagination.—Obliged to occupy 
themselves with public affairs, they devote their leisure and 
meditations to pursuits which may qualify them for public life, 
and open for them the avenues to power and distinction. —In 
the view of such men the useful arts will always predominate 
over the others. Bacon and Locke had published their im- 
mortal writings,—Newton had made his wonderful discove- 
ries,—the great principles of legislation, on which the fabric of 
the British constitution reposes, were established, long before 
‘the pencils of Reynolds and of West had taught Europe, 
that England could produce painters of ability. 

In the countries, where the government was purely mo- 
narchical, the fine arts attained to great perfection, before any 
progress had been made in the sciences of legislation, of poli- 
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tical economy and of civil jurisprudence. May we not there- 
fore conclude, that the deficiency of the Russians in this re- 
spect is not to be attributed to their form of government? and 
ean it be doubted that with us, as was the case in France and 
in Italy, the splendor and magnificence of the court will pro- 
duce the same effect, of encouraging the advancement of the 
liberal arts, and exciting the emulation of the opulent nobles 
in patronising them? This indeed has already happened, and 
to prove it we need only invoke the testimony, of the many 
other travellers from various countries, who have surveyed 
St. Petersburgh and Moscow, with less precipitation than Dr. 
Clarke. The general aspect of these capitals, the number of 
fine edifices they contain, the collections of paintings and sta- 
tues both public and private, with which they abound, are suf- 
ficient proofs of the enlightened taste which prevails in their 
decoration. The book before us itself confirms our assertion; 
for though the author met at Moscow with a prince who was 
a dealer in minerals, pictures, &c., and who offered all his 
museum for sale, he makes us, in his eighth chapter, acquaint- 
ed with seven or eight other noblemen who apply their pre- 
cious collections to the most valuable uses. 

Russia, without having produced artists to rival those of 
the first rank in other parts of the world, is not destitute of 
some who do honour to their country. The sculptors Korloss- 
ky and Martos, the painters Levitzsy and Egorof, the engra- 
vers Stchedrine and Koshkine may be unknown in London, 
but they are not so at Rome, and at Paris. The first whose 
name we have here mentioned, designed and executed the 
monument to Souvorofl at St. Petersburgh;—and the second, 
that which is to be erected at Nishney-Novgorod to the memo- 
ry of prince Pojarskay and the merchant Minine, who in 1612 
expelled the Poles from Moscow.—The magnificent church 
consecrated to the holy virgin of Casan, which has lately been 
finished at St. Petersburgh, was constructed from the designs, 
and under the direction, of a young architect formerly a slave 
of count Alexander Strogonoff. In this beautiful specimen of 
modern architecture, which is ranked immediately after the 
cathedrals of St. Peter at Rome, and of St. Paul at London, by 
intelligent connoisseurs, every thing, even the smallest orna- 
ment, is the work of Russian artists; the genius and work- 
manship of foreigners were rigidly excluded,—as if a presenti- 
ment had been entertained that a day would come, when such 
proofs might be useful, to repel the groundless assertions of fo- 
reign travellers.—Another serf, named Alexandroff, vassal to 


count Scheresnetoff, gained in three successive years, the first 
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prize of painting distributed annually, by the academy of fine 
arts at St. Petersburgh, of which he was a pupil; he obtained 
his freedom and was sent to Italy in 1804, at the expense of 
the academy. 

Dr. Clarke visited the booksellers’ shops at Moscow. With- 
out possessing the slightest acquaintance with the Russian 
language, and without making any of the necessary inquiries 
relative to Russian literature, he announces in the tone of a 
man qualified to decide, that “‘ books of real, literary reputation 
are not to be obtained either in Petersburgh or Moscow.” —Had 
he taken the trouble of opening the catalogue which we are 
told by himself fills an 8vo. volume of two hundred pages, 
(p- 55.) he would there have found the writings of Bacon, 
Hume, Adam Smith, Bentham, Filangieri, Montesquieu, &c. 
It is to be presumed that these books are read, since they are 
sold. Persons acquainted with the two capitals of Russia, 
must know that the commerce of books is in those cities very 
lucrative, and that the booksellers who deal in Russian books, 
generally enrich themselves faster, than those who sell books 
in other languages. We will not deny that bad novels are nu- 
merous in their collections, but where is this not the case? Do 
we not see, even in England, the splendor of the edition, fre- 
quently supply the want of intrinsic merit, in the productions 
which daily issue from the press? 

Russian literature is yet in its infancy, and the number of 
original authors inconsiderable. That there should be even 
$0 many must excite surprise, when we reflect how lately the 
dawn of science broke upon the nation, and count the obsta- 
cles which they had to surmount, in a country so little pre- 
pared for their reception. There, as every where else, poetry 
led the way inthe progress of the national literature.——Among 
the Russian poets are some who would do honour to any 
country: Lomonoroff and Derjavine in lyric verse, Choras- 
hoff in epics, Soumarakoff in tragedy, Kniagnine in comedy, 
Dmitriest and many others in inferior departments. With bet- 
ter guides, Dr. Clarke might without difficulty have obtained 
this information.—Even the History of Russia, by Mr. Le- 
vesque, first published in 1781, would have furnished him 
with ideas on the subject widely differing from those he 
appears to entertain. We grant that Frenchmen, English- 
men, Germans, or Italians will find nothing in our authors 
particularly remarkable,—but we nevertheless believe, that 
they will offer a satisfactory result, to the observer of the 
progress of the human mind, who calculates the epochs and 
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weighs the circumstances, which have favoured or retarded 
the advancement of learning. 

“ In the class of the nobles,” says Dr. Clarke, “ the women 
are far superior to the men: they are mild, affectionate, often 
well informed, beautiful, and highly accomplished; while the 
men are destitute of every qualification which might render 
them, in the eyes of their female companions, objects of admira- 
tion.” (p. 61, 62.)—Nothing is wanting to complete the con- 
trast between the sexes, if we look back to what Dr. Clarke 
says of the men (p. 28). All the virtues are on one side, all 
the vices on the other. This is certainly the first time that it 
has ever entered the head of a philosopher, to draw a character 
of a whole people, which admits of no resemblance between 
the two sexes, and makes them in a manner of two distinct 
species. But surprise gives way to indignation, when we find 
this singular proposition made the foundation, of a picture of 
matrimonial life in Russia, so improbable and so disgusting in 
its details, that it can have been conceived only by a disposition 
eminently inclined to evil. There is a degree of depravation 
which a virtuous mind finds it difficult to credit, although 
proofs be given of its existence;—but, without adducing any 
proofs whatever, Dr. Clarke has published his account,— 
and since he has had the boldness to declare, that his asser- 
tions will not be contradicted in Russia, we will endeavour to 
expose their falsehood. 

In the first place, it is absolutely untrue, that in Russia 
young ladies are confined in convents, until they are provided 
with husbands; and we defy Dr. Clarke to cite a single in- 
stance, where a marriage has been contracted, without a pre- 
vious acquaintance between the parties. If what he has said 
be true, his residence at Moscow must render it easy for him 
to produce the examples we ask for;—but our readers shall 
judge, by a sketch of the system of female education in our 
country, how ill informed this author is on the subject. 

The daughters of opulent nobles are educated at home, and 
are introduced into society, at the age of sixteen or seventeen 
years. Those of less wealthy parents in the classes of nobles 
or citizens, generally receive a public education, in the estab- 
lishments destined for this purpose, and which are under the 
auspices of the Empress-mother, both at St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow. Young ladies are admitted into these institutions at 
nine years of age, and leave them at eighteen. If Dr. Clarke had 
deigned, in imitation of many other travellers, who have visit- 
ed Russia with dispositions less hostile than his, to cast an eye 
on these establishments, he would have found there, the nur- 
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A sery in which are formed, those women who excited his 
eee admiration. In that which is entitled the School of the Order 
Hes if of St. Catherine at Moscow, two hundred young ladies receive 
ft at the public expense a finished education, such as their 
yy parents even in affluent circumstances, could not find the 
: Ey means of procuring for them. More than seven hundred 
a others, taken from the class of nobles as well as of citizens, 
: i : are educated in similar academies at St. Petersburgh. These 
be y) have of convents nothing but the name, and, in their organi- 
ere zation, will bear a comparison with any thing of the same 
lh kind throughout Europe.—In all probability, Dr. Clarke must 
iF ee have heard of these houses of education;—but the hatred 
ae which he indulged for all that was Russian, stimulated his 


gloomy imagination to transform them into so many prisons 
or convents, in which the young Russian ladies wear out their 
infancy in tiresome seclusion, until the caprice or interest of 
their unnatural parents calls them forth to experience the hor- 
rors of a tyrannical marriage. 

Our traveller has not thought proper to communicate any 
scandalous anecdotes, to corroborate his opinion of the con- 
tempt, in which the matrimonial tie is held among the Russians. 
His delicacy revolts at wounding the sensibility of individuals, 


a> whom the recital might affect. We sincerely congratulate him 
mS on his momentary return to feelings of decency;—but what 
is stories could he have retailed,which mightnot readily be match- 


ed, in the scandalous chronicles of other countries? Anecdotes 
make us acquainted with individuals, and nothing mores—it 
would be absurd to generalize the consequences drawn from 
ee them, as he appears to do. The manners of a nation present 
themselves under so many different aspects, that the most ju- 
dicious observer may easily be deceived, and mistake for a 
general rule, what is, in truth, only an exception.— Moreover, 
Mb to appreciate them with equity, requires not only more time 
ie ah and attention than this gentleman has bestowed on the subject, 
at we but also moral qualifications, incompatible with the splenetic 
rae humour which betrays itself through his writings. The exist- 
Peay ence of connexions, of which gallantry is the cement, is impossi- 
frie ble where the moral dispositions of the sexes are in direct oppo- 


toak sition. Ifsuch ever took place, one of two consequences would 


have been inevitable: either the men would have communica- 
ted to the women their vices and their ferocity,—or the latter 
would have softened the habits, and polished the manners of 
the other sex. In either case, the general character of the nation 
would have assumed an uniform physiognomy. 

The exiles in Siberia are not as unhappy, Dr. Clarke in- 
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forms us (p. 65.), as is generally imagined in England. “ To- 
bolsk is admirably adapted to the Russian taste,’—and a Rus- 
sian nobleman “ has no particular attachment to his country; 
none of that maladie du pays, which sickens the soul of an 
Englishman in banishment;”—to him “ the sentence of exile can 
hardly imply banishment.” We are unacquainted with the 
measure of sufferings endured by the convicts in Botany-Bay; 
—but we agree with Dr. Clarke, when he observes, that those 
banished to Tobolsk, find there the conveniences of life, and 
many alleviations of their melancholy existence. To the details 
he communicates about the capital of Siberia (evidently copied 
from Chappe’s Travels), we will add, that independently of its 
being a much more agreeable place of residence, than could 
reasonably be expected, that city contains means of instruction, 
and amusement, calculated to add considerably to the conso- 
lation of the exiless——Among these are a gymnasium, several 
other schools, a literary society,—and a permanent theatre. 
The government contemplates founding there a university, 
(as we mentioned in a former page,) to which a present of 
100,000 roubles was appropriated in 1803, by Mr. Demidoff. 

We are by no means of opinion, that, in this instance, the 
penal code of Russia is defective.—We think the banishment 
of criminals, infinitely preferable to the punishment of death 
inflicted for petty crimes in some parts of Europe. Banishment 
to Siberia, whatever Dr. Clarke may say, is however to a 
Russian nobleman, the greatest chastisement which can be in- 
ficted on him, and is considered as the most deplorable of 
misfortunes. Of this we have a proof in the occurrence (p. 
66.) which he himself witnessed, on the occasion of the sub- 
governor’s being exiled from Moscow. * The whole city flocked 
‘* to take leave of him—dangerous as such a testimony of their 
“affection might prove.” This generous trait by which the ac- 
count is terminated, shows, that the most noble sentiments are 
not, as he has in so many places insinuated, strangers to the 
hearts of Russians even of obscure rank. 

A prince Troubetzroy, turned dealer in minerals, &c. (men- 
tioned in p. 67,) does really exist at Moscow, and is known 
there only by that circumstance. Hence may be estimated the 
sort of consideration he enjoys, and the singularity of the ex- 
ample;—but it is palpably false, that ‘‘ in the palaces of the 
“* nobles there is not one of their owners unwilling to sell any 
“picture he possesses.” On this subject we content ourselves 
with observing, that the finest collections are at St. Peters- 
burgh, and not at Moscow; and shameless as is Dr. Clarke, he 
would perhaps have abstained from this illiberal assertion, if 
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he had known that the galleries in question, are owned by the 
Strogonoffs, the Besborodkos, the Beleselskys, and other no- 
blemen of that rank. 

We now come at last to the offensive passage before ad- 
verted to, in which the author resuming his ordinary rhetorical 
figures, concludes his picture of Russian manners in the fol- 
lowing words:—“ Jt zs a fact too notorious to admit dispute, that 
‘* from the emperor to the meanest slave, throughout the vast 
“empire of all the Russias, including all its princes, nobles, 
** priests, and peasants, there exists not a single individual in a 
“* thousand, whose body is destitute of vermin.” (p. 71.) 

We deign not to answer seriously such chaste effusions of 
eloquence. It will suffice to advert to what this same writer 
says, on the subject of the baths,so common in Russia. “ dn 
‘* England they are considered only as articles of luxury; yet 
‘* throughout the vast empire of Russia, through all Lapland, 
** Fenland, Sweden, and Norway, there is no cottage so poor, no 
‘hut so destitute, but it possesses its vapour-bath; in which all 
‘*zts inhabitants, every Saturday at least, and every day tn cases 
“* of sickness, experience comfort and salubrity.” (p. 117.) Thus, 
retuting his own declarations, he informs us that the Russians 
in spite of the vermin which devour them, are once a week at 
least, more cleanly than the inhabitants generally of other 
countries. 

‘“* They” (the Russians) consider the English as a mercenary 
‘* nation, and generally hate them, because they fear them, or 
“court them if they want their support.” (p. 73.) This para- 
graph is intended to excite in England the same hatred for our 
countrymen, that is betrayed in every page of Dr. Clarke’s 
book. If nations hate, because they fear each other, why does 
he not instruct us, in what respect, Russia can ever have cause 
to dread the enmity of England? Has not experience suffici- 
ently demonstrated her perfect security? If we seek the motive 
of this hatred in the opinions entertained of England, by the 

‘Russians, here again Dr. Clarke furnishes us with the strongest 
objection to the existence of such a sentiment—for, turning to 
' page 70, we find: “* They” (the Russian nobles) “ entertain 
fay “ extravagant notions of the wealth and happiness of English- 
Stak “men; and they have good reason to do so; since whatever they 
ee ‘* possess useful or estimable comes to them from England. 
“* Books, maps, prints, furniture, clothing, hardware of ail 
‘* kinds, horses, carriages, hats, leather, medicine, almost every 
“article of convenience, comfort, or luxury, must be derived 
“* from England, or it is of no estimation.” This statement is 
undoubtedly exaggerated, but yet there is much truth in it. 
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We leave Dr. Clarke to explain, how hatred and predilection 
can be cherished at the same time towards the same object. 
After all, if he found in Russia some manifestations of dislike 
to his countrymen, we will desire him to seek the cause, in 
that spirit of pride and insolence, which English travellers carry 
abroad with them,—and in their propensity to wound the feel- 
ings of other nations. 

Fortunately for humanity, it is not in the power of any single 
individual to inspire hatred between countries;—if it were, 
Dr. Clarke might lay claim to the horrible distinction. There 
can be none better qualified to excite feelings of ill will. We 
trust, however, that justly indignant as our countrymen must 
be when they peruse his libel, they will content themselves 
with despising the slanderer, without involving the country 
which gave him birth, in the same reprobation. 

We cannot omit making a few remarks upon the story of 
the hat belonging to Mr. Cripps, which is represented to have 
been stolen by some Russian nobles. Let us not be misunder- 
stood.—God forbid we should for a moment admit the possi- 
bility of the fact!—We notice it, only to display the depravity 
of this writer, in advancing so serious an accusation on such 
frivolous grounds. This impudent charge rests upon the tes- 
timony of tavern-servants—and is intended to establish the 
belief, that young men of family, and rich enough to possess 
English race-horses, could descend to such an act of meanness 
for the purpose of procuring a London-made hat, which is to 
be converted into a jockey-cap! The co-incidence of circum- 
stances which accompanies the discovery of the thief, is no less 
wonderful than the act itself. The doctor and his friend make 
an excursion in the environs of Moscow; a young nobleman 
rides up to the side of their carriage, mounted on an English 
racer, and habited like a Newmarket jockey—(a dress severely 
prohibited at that time)—a gust of wind carries off his ca 
Mr. Cripps, with unaccountable civility, descends from his 
carriage to recover for its owner, the unlucky cap, which he 
finds to be no other than his own hat metamorphosed,—and 
all this without any attempt on the part of the thief, to prevent 
a discovery so alarming to him, especially as he had forgotten 
to efface the name of the hatter, and that of Mr. Cripps on the 
lining! Obliged to reconcile all these absurdities, before we 
can acquit Dr. Clarke of having asserted a falsehood, we shall 
be pardoned for thinking that he has done so,—and has in- 
vented a tale as full of improbabilities, as it is offensive to the 
inhabitants of Moscow. 


We shall notice the visit to the archbishop of Moscow, onlv 
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because we find in the account of the conversation with that 
prelate (p. 121.), additional instances of the breach of confi- 
dence, which has already called for our animadversion. Arch- 
bishop Plato is one of those by whom the traveller and his 
companion were most cordially received, and whom they 
ought consequently to abstain from compromitting;—but we 
find that Dr. Clarke, though he does not honour him by de- 
faming his person, puts into his mouth discourses calculated 
to injure him, not only with his government, but even with his 
best friends. There is surely more than indiscretion, in what 
he is made to say of his own brother, “ who translated all his 
‘* sermons from the English,”—and of the empress Catherine, 
his benefactress, whom the archbishop has quite the air of ri- 
diculing, when he speaks of her being so vain of her corres- 
pondence with Voltaire. Should Dr. Clarke’s book ever get 
to Moscow,—(and we believe that it will, precisely because it 
is a libel,)—the venerable prelate will not be flattered with the 
figure he makes in it. Whether he have held or not the dis- 
courses attributed to him, he will feel regret, at having re- 
ceived the visit of such an individual, who calumniates his 
hosts, even when wishing to speak of them advantageously. 
The state of the peasantry is a subject which he has not 
failed to seize upon, in order to scatter his accustomed favours 
upon our country. Among other ridiculous exaggerations we 
read, (p- 137.) the following.—* The only property a Russian 
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# ‘‘ nobleman allows his peasant to possess, is the food he cannot, 
; y ‘‘ or will not, eat himself; the bark of trees, chaff and other re- 
a ** fuse”—-and “ you find the poor labourer, surrounded by 
ay ‘‘ riches, and yet dying of hunger”—‘* Extensive pastures co- 


neh ‘¢ vered with cattle, afford no milk to him.” 
i The editors of the Quarterly Review have aaticipated the 


ee answers we should have made to a great part of these rhapso- 
a dies. Their remarks (p. 120. vol. iv.) must have satisfied all 
bay those, whose judgment is not swayed by party spirit—An 
; A English officer, the respectability of whose character is as dis- 
far tinguished as his exemplary valour, has also had the generosity 

q to take part in the controversy, and to defend our countrymen. 


ad His testimony as an eye-witness, and the respectable authority 
ag with which he supports it, justifies the hope, that his efforts 
wid will be efficacious, in repelling the shafts of calumny. Dr. 


ey Clarke himself appears to acknowledge, that he has grossly 
; fe a disfigured the truth, since he has thought proper to subjoin to 
Ae 4 his own performance, a long extract from the manuscript 
i} journal of Mr. Heber, in which the condition of the Russian 
ae peasantry is very differently represented. The information 
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collected by Mr. Heber approaches very nearly to the exact 
truth, with the exception of a few mistakes ’so unimportant 
that we think it unnecessary to rectify them.—After recom- 
mending this extract to our readers, we shall content ourselves 
with adding a few reflections, to render more evident the mis- 
statements of Dr. Clarke. 

The Russian army is entirely composed of those peasants, 
who are represented as groaning under oppression, and suffer- 
ing all the horrors of privation and famine. If the condition 
of these people were such, how happens it that charged as 
they are, with the external defence of the empire, as well as with 
the maintenance of tranquillity in the interior, they have never 
made an effort, in concert with their fellow sufferers, to chan 
this monstrous order of things? Where shall we find the prin- 
ciple of those military virtues, which the greatest detractors of 
Russia concede to her soldiers, if it be not in their attach- 
ment to their native country? The existence among them of 
this patriotic sentiment, is plainly demonstrated by the rarity 
of desertions in our service, even when our armies are in fo- 
reign territories, where the soldier is enabled to make compa- 
risons, in many instances unfavourable io what he has seen at 
home;—by the heroic courage he invariably displays in the 
most terrible combats—by his constancy in supporting every 
hardship during the longest campaign;—by the unshaken per- 
severance with which he follows the national banners. Surely, 
such sentiments cannot flourish in the hearts of soldiers, drawn 
from amidst a herd of slaves devoted to misery,—and it would 
be the height of imprudence, we think, to confide to them the 
defence of a country, which bestows on them nothing but a 
choice of bitter sufferings. 

The political events which marked the close of the year 
1806, unexpectedly brought the theatre of hostilities upon the 
frontiers of the empire, and afforded a test of its moral ener- 
gies. The interior was left entirely without regular troops, 
and the preservation of the existing order of things was aban- 
doned to the “victims of oppression.” Not only did un- 
disturbed tranquillity continue to prevail, without the slightest 
symptom of discontent among the millions of serfs, who com- 
pose three fourths of the Russian population,—but the idea 
was conceived and partly executed, of raising a national mili- 
tia of more than 500,000 men, a portion of whom actually took 
part in the military operations, which immediately preceded 
the peace of Tilsit.—That slavery, therefore, such as we find 
it in Russia, should be by any means as oppressive, as Dr. 
Clarke pretends, is incredible. Had he been more attentive 
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in his observations, he would have discovered that the absence 
of positive laws, or rather the insufficiency of existing regula- 
tions, to limit personal slavery, is in a great degree compen- 
sated, by the effects of the nationality common to the master 
and the serf. Both have the same origin, the same language, 
the same religion, the same customs and habits, and in some 
measure the same prejudices;—both are alike subject to the 
irresistible control of an absolute government, watchful to pre- 
vent the abuse of power on the part of the superior. 
masters who are guilty of excessive severity, are either de- 
prived of the administration of their property, which is then 
confided to the nearest kinsman, or else are made to receive 
the value in money, and their estates are annexed to the do- 
main of the crown. Inthe instructions given to the governors 
of the provinces, they are always particularly enjoined, to 
be vigilant in respect to the commission of such abuses, and 
to inform the government of them without loss of time. The 
extract from Mr. Heber’s journal (p. 133,) will show that the 
liberal views of the administration are not always unattend- 
ed with success. We can assure our readers, that the account 
of the confinement of the countess Soltikoff in a convent, as a 
punishment for her cruelty, is perfectly authentic. 
Notwithstanding the alleviatien of personal slavery in Rus- 


poo 


—, sia, it is confessed, that there yet remains much to do, before 
% . the great work of emancipation is completed. Time has given 

5 iy to this evil the character of an inveterate malady, not to be 


cured, but by slow and circumspect treatment. The first steps 
towards this invaluable object, were made in the commence- 
ment of his present imperial majesty’s reign,—and the friends 
of humanity will learn with satisfaction, that they authorize 
the most sanguine expectations of success. 

By an ukase of 20th February 1803, the general principles 
on which the emancipation of serfs, shall henceforward be ef- 
fected, are established.—_Among the provisions of this memo- 
rable act, is one particularly deserving attention, which de- 
clares that no deed of enfranchisement between master and 
serf shall be valid, until it has received the emperor’s appro- 
bation.* By additions to this ukase, which were promulgated 
in 1804, government has facilitated the execution of deeds of 
enfranchisement, by considerably abridging the legal forms, 
and diminishing the costs and charges of registration. 

When a village is enfranchised, the proprietor must abandon 


* The object of this clause, is to prevent extortion on the part of the mas- 
ters, in cases where the serfs are able to purchase their freedom. 
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at the same time to its inhabitants, the entire property in all 
the lands appertaining to it. 

Such are the fundamental principles on which is established 
the emancipation of serfs in Russia. We are firmly persuaded 
of their efficiency, and we experience lively gratification 
while informing our readers, that the stimulus to the bene- 
volent law of February 20th, 1803, was given by a noble- 
man, Count Serge Roumianzoff, who set the example, by libe- 
rating two hundred peasants, to whom he abandoned all the 
lands belonging to the village they inhabited, without receiving 
any retribution whatever.—He was soon followed by nume- 
rous imitators, and as early as 1805, the reports of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior stated at 16,000 individuals of both sexes, 
the list of serfs who had received their freedom.* The law 
now recognizes them, under the denomination of free culti- 
vators. 

The government has thought proper to go still further in 
the province of Livonia, where the authority of the landlords 
over their serfs, had from its extent, occasioned several intole- 
rable abuses. A committee composed of members of the Li- 
vonian nobility, was ordered to prepare a system of regula- 
tions, which should fix with precision, the respective obliga- 
tions of masters and vassals. The work received the impe- 
rial sanction on the 20th February, 1804, and the Livonian 
peasantry, formerly in a worse condition than any others 
of the same class in Russia, have acquired rights, which com- 
pletely shield them, from the arbitrary treatment of their land- 
lords. 

We here terminate our remarks, on the observations which 
a residence of four weeks at Moscow, had enabled Dr. Clarke 
to make. In noticing the misrepresentations which abound in 
every chapter of his book, we have selected those which were 
particularly injurious to the moral character of our country.— 
It would have been impossible to refute every charge, without 
entering into a tedious train of repetitions;—but we indulge 
the hope, that what has been said will suffice to determine the 
opinions of our readers, with respect both to his competency 
and credibility as a witness. In the remainder of the book we 
have found nothing new relative to the morals of the Rus- 
sians, whom he had already anathematized in his preface.— 
His observations are marked throughout with the same deep 
tinge of prejudice.x—The geographical and statistical details 

* We have not at hand any official documents of a later date than the 


above—but from facts which have come to our knowledge, it is highly pro- 
bable that the number has considerably increased since 1805. 
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which he has given, are to be found in all the elementary 
treatises on Russian geography;—it is even very easy to pro- 
cure that marine chart of the coasts of the Crimea, which he 
has presented as a treasure precious and rare, to the British 
admiralty. 

The absurdities advanced by Dr. Clarke on the origin of 
the Don Cossacks, and his exaggerations of the conduct of our 
countrymen in the Crimea, are ably refuted in the Quarterly 
Review, c. 8 vol. 4, to which we refer the reader; we will 
add on this subject but a few general reflections, which shall 
close the irksome task we have undertaken. 

To the praises of the Don Cossacks we cordially subscribe. 
In spite of the efforts of our traveller to represent them as a 
distinct nation, we see in them only brothers and fellow-coun- 
trymen.—They speak the same language, profess the same re- 
ligion and practise the same customs. We rejoice at finding 
them, an exception to the general reprobation he bestows 
on Russia.—But we cannot as readily admit the moral supe- 
riority attributed to them. Hitherto no Cossack has ever 
distinguished himself in the sciences or the arts, or even in 
mechanic pursuits.—In whatever has been done in these re- 
spects, throughout the empire, the Cossacks have had no share 
whatever.—Dr. Clarke has consequently committed an error, 
in exalting them over their fellow-subjects, as to the qualities 
of mind, and is equally incorrect with regard to the pretended 
enmity existing btween them.—To the Cossacks is confided 
the guard of the frontiers on every side;—the advanced posts 
are always theirs in the Russian armies. How has it happened 
that this confidence has never been betrayed; that vengeance 
has never been exercised upon their oppressors? 

As to the conquest of the Crimea and the deeds of violence 
which followed, we certainly will not undertake to justify 
them on the principles of rigid morality; but we think at the 
same time, that of all the acts ofa similar nature which history 
records, there is none more excusable on the ground of 
political necessity, than the one in question. The Tartars, 
whose fate excites so much of Dr. Clarke’s commiseration, 
were nothing more than the remnant of those innumerable 
barbarians, who after having twice ravaged Russia with sword 
and fire, held her, during two hundred years, in the most 
oppressive subjection. After their yoke was shaken off, by the 
conquest of Casan and Astrachan in the sixteenth century, 
these Tartars, driven back upon the Crimea and the adjacent 
provinces, retained their pristine and mortal enmity to the 
Russians.—They were always the faithful allies of the Turks, 
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and their precursors in all the wars, which took place between 
the two empires, until the peace of Kainardji in 1774, gave a 
decisive ascendancy to Russia in those countries. Even this 
ascendancy was insufficient to pretect altogether the Southern 
provinces of the empire, from the incursions of the Tartars, 
who from a conformity of religion and ancient habits, retained 
a marked partiality for the Ottomans. The possession of 
the Crimea became therefore indispensable, if it be true that 
security is the supreme law of nations;—and we find in it, po- 
litically speaking, nothing reprehensible but the circumstances 
which accompanied the conquest. W hen these are said to 
surpass in atrocity, the horrors which have lately desolated 
Spain and Switzerland—we must observe, that no treaty of 
alliance offensive and defensive, united the Russians and Tar- 
tars previously to the occupation of the peninsula;—that the 
latter, far from being the faithful allies of Russia, had in every 
instance, been prodigal of their blood and their treasures, in the 
cause of her enemies,-—and consequently that there exists a 
most material difference between the objects of comparison. 

Here again we are struck with the contradictions of our au- 
thor.—After informing us that the Russians “ daid waste the 
country—cut down the trees-—pulied down the houses,” &c., 
(p- 380) he tells us, that in his visit to the Karaite Jews he 
was “ highly entertained—by the singularity of having found 
one Fewish settlement, perhaps the only one upon earth, x: here 
that people exist secluded from the rest of man kind, mm the yree 
exercise of their ancient customs and peculiarities.” (p. 387.) 
And further, (p. 422,) “* Soon after the capture of the Criace, 
precisely at the time of terrible earthguakes 772 Hungary and 
Transylvania, a large portion of the immense ch ff above the viil- 
lage of Kutchuckoy fell down, and buried it. The late Empress 
caused the place to be restored at her own expense, ndemnifying 
the inhabitants at the same time, for the losses they had sus- 
tained.” 

As Dr. Clarke has undertaken to explain on several occa- 
sions the meaning of Russian words, and to determine their 
pronunciation and orthography, we think ourselves obliged to 
correct some of his errors, in order to show the degree of con- 
fidence he ought to inspire as a linguist. 

The Russian sandals are not called Labéas, but Japti. The 
word Célo or Sélo, (p. 140,) does not signify a church, but a 
village in which there is a church. Speaking of the capital of 
the Don Cossacks which he calls 7scherkaskoy instead of 
Isherkask, its true name, he with great gravity, announces 
that “ the terminating syllable Koi signifies a town,” whereas 
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it is simply the inversion by means of which, the substantive 
is declined in the genitive case; for instance Tsherkaskoy gi- 
téle, inhabitant of Tsherkask. The word town is, without ex- 
ception, rendered by Gorod. But enough on this subject, which 
we might greatly extend, if we chose to animadvert on all the 
mistakes of a similar description. 

Our traveller takes great pains to inspire a belief, that he 
was exposed to numberless persecutions, from the police-ofh- 
cers in Russia. We have noted all the incidents which have 
given occasion for his complaints. Having attentively marked 
his progress from St. Petersburgh to Odessa, where he em- 
barks for Constantinople, we ascertain from his own state- 
ments, that all the molestations endured by this martyr to des- 
potism, may be reduced to the following occurrences:—Ist. 
Being conducted before the commandant of Moscow to exhi- 
bit his passport.—2d. His quarrel with the post-master, be- 
tween Moscow and Soula, who insisted on the doctor’s taking 
off his hat before the emperor’s picture, (p. 142).—-3d. The 
insolence of the procurator of the government among the Don 
Cossacks, who would not allow a foreigner to rifle the pub- 
lic archives at I'sherkask, (p. 212.)—and lastly the indiscreet 
loyalty of commodore Billings, (Dr. C’s own countryman by 
the by,) who as an officer in the service of Russia, would not 
perjure himself by favouring criminal researches in the har- 
bour of Sebastopol, (p. 394-5,) for which any stranger what- 
ever would have been shot in France, and hanged in England. 
To these atrocities may be added the bad supper given him, 
by the poor commandant at Asof, during which the officers of 
the garrison annoyed him with their impertinent questions, 
while the old general Pekin endeavoured to amuse him by 
performing, in spite of his 73 years, the Russian national 
dance. 

With the exception of the above mentioned instances, we 
find that our travellers, far from meeting with interruptions in 
their progress, from the officers of government, experienced 
a reception and assistance, from the commandants of the 
places they visited, which they were not entitled to expect, 
considering the then political relations between Russia and 
Great Britain.—Before leaving Moscow the British ambas- 
sador, secretly conveys to them, letters of recommenda- 
tion, from the governor of St. Petersburgh to the governor 
of that capital, and to general Michelson, commander in chief 
in the Crimea, (p.139.) By means of these letters they pur- 
chase the long-wished for Podorojnaja, and in order to leave 
the country by the shortest route, and to get rid of the “ vigi- 
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lant eye” of the police, they determine to visit the territory 
of the Don Cossacks, Kouban, Circassia and the Crimea. 
They traverse the country under an escort of cavalry, which 
scarcely suffices to quiet their fears of banditti and highwaymen. 
At Oxai and at Tsherkask they rest for a few days, and par- 
take of good dinners on services of plate. In the country of 
the Cossacks of the Black Sea, they meet a general Drash- 
kowitz, who treats them with the amusing spectacle of an ex- 
pedition against the Lesguis, who are mistaken by Dr. Clarke 
for Circassians, (p. 293-4.)—At last they reach the Crimea— 
professor Pallas (who by their account was banished there for 
indiscreet conduct,) is not afraid of lodging them for months 
in his prison, which proves to be a palace.—He even accom- 
panies them in their excursions upon the coast of Sebastopol: — 
prince Viasemskay, the governor, provides apartments for 
them in a palace belonging to the crown, and a gun is fired to 
announce to the garrison the arrival of these illustrious per- 
sonages, (p. 362.) 

Such is the treatment Dr. Clarke receives every where after 
his departure from Moscow.—It must be confessed that all 
travellers are not thus persecuted; but then too they do not all, 
like him, take their revenge by turning spies. Fortunately for 
Russia the British admiral, Lord Keith, who at that time 
commanded in the Mediterranean, and to whom Dr. Clarke 
hastened to present the fruits of his illicit researches, upon the 
coasts of the Crimea, did not think proper to execute our tra- 
veller’s brilliant military conceptions, for the conquest of the 
peninsula with one thousand men, (p. 443);—otherwise our 
countrymen would have paid dearly for the hat stolen at Mos- 
cow, and the unpleasant day passed at Azof. 

Having now concluded our remarks on Dr. Clarke’s Tra- 
vels, so highly extolled by the Edinburgh Reviewers, we be- 
lieve every unprejudiced reader will think with us, that the 
latter have grossly erred in their review of that work. As 
foreigners we pretend not to judge of the author’s style;—but 
whatever may be the manner in which he has clothed his ideas, 
taste and decency are frequently offended by the comparisons 
he employs, and the disgusting details of his descriptions. To 
compare Russia to an enormous toad, and its inhabitants to 
two-legged hogs, is assuredly not refined, and gives no exalted 
opinion of the habits of life and sort of society, to which the 
author has been accustomed. 

The vogue which his book has obtained, is chiefly attribu- 
table, to the character given of it by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers. Praise was unexpected from a quarter, whence had 
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issued deserved censure upon other literary productions of the 
same kind.—Can they have forgotten their own declarations, 
on the subject of the accusations brought by Sir Robert Wil- 
son, against the head of the French government, and their re- 
marks on Acerbi’s Sweden? The very extensive circulation of 


their journal, which is read in every country, without except- 
ing Russia, would enable them to exert a salutary influence, 
8 in correcting the prejudices which separate nations, and which 
oii foment reciprocal animosities. The present circumstances of 
my Europe would render such an application of their talents pecu- 
oe. liarly meritorious,—for never did national antipathies manifest 
ar themselves with more virulence; never was the voice of concili- 


ay ation more necessary. But deaf to these considerations, the 
Edinburgh Reviewers have taken pains to render the Russians 
odious and despicable in the eyes of Englishmen, for the pur- 


ei. pose of maintaining the proposition, that it is not Russia but 

7) Austria, that ought to be made the point of support, in Great 
4 Britain’s political arrangements on the continent of Europe. 
| However plausible this opinion of theirs may be, it can in no 
; 4 manner justify them, for giving weight to the calumnies of a li- 
i, beller, such as Dr. Clarke. Less alarmed by these literary thun- 
a derbolts, than surprised that they should be launched, from 


| 
: what we have been accustomed to regard, as the sanctuary of 

4 liberal principles, we lament the fatality, by which party-spirit 
| 


exercises such sway over the most enlightened minds.—Their 
example confirms the maxim, that to repose blindly on the 
judgment of others is at all times dangerous, and that great re- 
putations are often least to be depended upon. 
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A Sketch of the Miltary System of France, comprising 
some observations on the character, and designs of the 
French government; to which is added, an inguiry into 
the probable duration of the French power.—pp. 102. 
Baltimore, 1812. 


Tue title alone of this pamphlet is fitted to awaken the 
curiosity of persons, who take even a much less lively interest 
than ourselves, in the important topics of which it professes to 
treat.—Our attention was drawn to it, however, not merely 
by the complexion of the subject matter, but by some few ex- 
tracts from the body of the work, which were inserted, with 
an appropriate eulogium, in a Baltimore gazette, some days 
before its publication. These were of a nature to prepossess 
the lovers of good writing very strongly in favour of the 
author, and to excite in our minds, expectations by no means 
usual in relation to American literature, of the same, or any 
other purport. We cannot say that we were feasted to the 
full extent of our hopes, when the pamphlet itself came into 
our hands, but we may remark with truth, that we were on 
the whole, edified, and grateful for the repast with which we 
were furnished. 

One of the principal reasons, why we have not hitherto 
noticed, the productions of this sort, which have occasionally 
issued from the American press, since the commencement of 
our critical labours, is, we must honestly confess, the extreme 
difficulty, if not impossibility, under which we have laboured, 
of reconciling the only language we could wish to hold —that 
of commendation,—with the dictates of our judgment, and 
the duty we owe to the public.— We do not pretend to assert 
that this has always been the case, or that we may not have 
erred in a few instances; but we have not often found, par- 
ticularly in the style of our political pamphlets, that stamp of 
excellence, which, conformably to our code of official morality, 
alone justifies us in appearing as panegyrists.—The present 
pamphlet is, we think, in several respects, above the common 
order, and deserves to be recommended to public attention, 
not solely as a repository of many ideas equally just and in- 
structive, but as a specimen, with exceptions indeed, of vigo- 
rous, and elegant diction. 

When we meet with productions o of real merit, we shall 
never be wanting in the disposition to exhibit them to the 
best advantage, nor hesitate to encourage their authors, as far 
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as our approbation can be of avail, to persevere in exertions, 
from which both profit and honour are likely to redound 
to their country.—It is well known, to us, as it is to all who 
have an extensive acquaintance with the state of American 
intellect, that if our press is not now prolific of able disquisi- 
tions in moral science generally, and especially in politics, the 
circumstance is not owing to incapacity, but to a want of libe- 
ral leisure, or more frequently, to a certain inertness and self- 
distrust in numbers, who are otherwise qualified to render 
essential service to the cause of letters.—At this solemn 
crisis, individuals of this class, are bound by every con- 
sideration of patriotism, and of duty, both social and domestic, 
to repel the suggestions of indolence or self-love, and to 
make some sacrifices of ease, or incur some slight hazard of 
reputation, in attempts always laudable, to enlighten the judg- 
ment and to improve the taste of their fellow-citizens.— 
We rejoice, therefore, particularly, at the present instance of 
successful emancipation from the thraldom of apathy and false 
shame, and cordially thank the writer of this pamphlet for the 
salutary example he has set; an example which if it were fol- 
lowed even by asmall portion of those, who are worthy of 
treading in his footsteps, would soon prove to the world, 
in spite of the doctrines maintained in a certain description of 
our gazettes, and of the “ cataracts of declamation” poured 
forth in our deliberative assemblies, that we are far from 
being universally the idolaters of French despotism, or even 
generally, what might be inferred from our legislative pro- 


ceedings,— 
too weak to bear 


The insupportable fatigue of thought. 

While, however, we proffer such testimony as the foregoing, 

to the merits of the author of “ the Sketch,” we do not wish 
to be understood as concurring in all his doctrines. The lead- 
ing proposition of his work,—that the French power is des- 
tined to be short-lived,—still appears to us extremely ques- 
tionable; nor do we think the arguments, which he has adduced 
in its support, by any means conclusive. It is not because we 
have heretofore maintained the reverse of his opinions, that 
we are now disposed to combat them; but because we are not 
yet convinced, and because we consider any hypothesis on 
this subject, however flattering to the hopes of the good, 
and mortifying to those of the bad, which is not founded 
upon clear analogy and fair conjecture, as likely to do more 
mischief, than can result from the anticipation of the most 
probable issue, be that as disastrous as it may.—We will 
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be credited by our readers when we assert, that we would 
most joyfully and promptly retract, what we have elsewhere 
urged concerning the duration of the French power, if we 
could but be made sensible of the illusion, by which, it is not 
at all impossible, that our judgments may be hood-winked.— 
No mathematician could experience more delight, in achiev- 
ing himself the quadrature of the circle, or discovering the 
longitude, than we should, in recognizing from any quarter 
whatever, the demonstrated presumption, that the dark and 
baleful cloud so long incumbent upon the continent of Europe, 
is to be dissipated, even within the long and EVENTFUL term 
of ten or twenty years allowed by our author. 

Without meaning to speak profanely, or rhetorically, but 
rather in the warmth of our zeal for the interests of religion, 
both natural and revealed, and in the sincerity of our deli- 
berate affection for those of freedom and science, we will 
‘venture to add, that we look to the event of the overthrow of 
French despotism, as to a second redemption for mankind; — 
as to the “‘renovation of a faded world”’;—as,—when com- 
pared with the reverse,—to the commencement of an era, like 
the millenium of the Apocalypse.—There is something in this 
idea that kindles all our enthusiasm;—something which, if 
it were as just as it is exhilirating, would almost reconcile 
us to the “‘ every day’s report of wrong and_ outrage,” of 
which we may truly say with the poet, that “ our soul is sick 
and our ear is pained.”—But the present is not a season for 
the indulgence of extravagant hopes, and it behoves the pro- 
wident politician, to weigh well a// the probabilities of the 
case;—to contemplate the question under every phasis. —From 
the performance of this essential duty, he will not certainly per- 
mit himself to be deterred, by the fear of plunging timid minds 
into abject despair, or by the arrogant and absurd imputations 
which have been, from time to time, thrown out against those, 
who venture to exercise their reason dispassionately on this 
subject. 

The object of our author in the first part of his pamphlet, is 
to exhibit an outline of the origin, genius and effects of the 
military system of France, and to show from her adherence 
to this system, as well as from her political history, that she 
aspires to universal dominion.—In his second section, he un- 
dertakes to prove, that the structure of her power, however vast, 
is even now tottering, and must, in the space of a few years, be 
totally dismantled.—Before we proceed to notice the reason- 
ings upon which he founds this conjecture, we shall follow him 
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_bears evidence to the contrary.—We give him credit for 
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in some of his preliminary details, and lay before our readers 
a few samples of his manner.—We would object in the outset, 
to the mistaken or feigned modesty of the writer, in styling 
himself “ a mere tyro in letters,” when the tone of his work 


habits of liberal research, and for very respectable acquire- 
ments in literature, although we are inclined to think, from 
the tenor of several of his observations, that his reading is not 
extensive on the subjects, which he undertakes to investigate. 
He seems, for instance, to think, that an inquiry into the sud- 
den and portentous increase of the power of France, would be 
something novel at this time, whereas the subject has been 
thoroughly discussed by a multitude of able hands, and may 
be found in its fullest extent, in the writings of Mr. Burke, of 
Gentz, of Fisher Ames, and of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviewers.—The question too, of the probable duration of 
that power, has been often agitated; with the view indeed, in 
almost all cases, of supporting the conclusions which our 
author himself has adopted. 
After some introductory observations of a general nature, 

he proceeds to give a well written account of the military 
condition of Europe, in the middle ages, and of the rise, 
progress, and influence of standing armies.—As prelimi- 
nary also to an exposition of the present French system of 
compulsory levies, he traces, with great spirit and force, a 
succinct history, of the progress both political and military, of 
the French revolution. 
We must remark here, that there is some inconsistency 
between the faithful picture which he draws of the condition 
of Europe, under the feudal system, and the effects he ascribes 
to the introduction of standing armies. —* The feudal govern- 
ments,” it is said, “were essentially oligarchies of the very 
worst description; the authority of the prince and the laws 
were openly set at defiance; the people were oppressed by 
exactions of ev ery sort; the state was torn in pieces by intes- 
tine commotions,’—and yet to “ standing armies we are to 
refer the rapid growth of arbitrary power in Europe; the 
enormous increase of taxation; to them it is owing that 
Europe has been converted into an immense intrenched camp, 
in which nothing is heard but the din of arms; in which nothing 
is seen but blood, slaughter, and confusion.” *—Surely a per- 
son so well versed in the history of Europe as we presume our 


* We suspect that our author has framed this passage from the 17th C 


8. 13, of the Spirit of Laws. Montesquieu, however, inveighs only against 
the enormous abuse of the system. 
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author to be, will not contend, that the state of mankind in 
that quarter of the globe, after the introduction of standing 
armies and regular monarchies, was not, under all points of 
view, infinitely preferable to what it was before?—that the 
pecuniary burdens imposed upon the people, were not much 


lighter, when considered in reference to the comparative 


amount of their resources, and the scope then first given 
to productive labour;—that the evils of war were not greatly 
lessened in number, and mitigated in severity? 

The almost universal doctrine among the writers, who have 
treated of the progress of modern civilization, is, that the in- 
stitution of standing armies was a most efficacious improve- 
ment, under the circumstances in which Europe was placed, at 
the commencement of the reign of Charles the Seventh of 
France, to whom, by the by, our author attributes much 
greater ability, and deeper designs, than are to be infer- 
red from the details of his life.* In contributing to the ‘sub- 
version of the feudal system, and to the establishment of 
orderly government, standing armies were of incalculable 
service to the advancement of civil liberty. In effecting likewise 
the exemption of the great proportion of the population of the 
European states, from the toils and dangers of military service, 
they not only favoured in an eminent degree, the pursuits of 
agricultural and commercial industry, but were indispensably 
preparative, to all the social comforts, the moral refinements, 
and the liberal arts, which made Europe, before the French 
revolution, in the glowing and just language of Mr. Burke,— 
“the most beautiful and august spectacle ever presented to 
the moral eye, in the long series of ages that have furnished 
the matter of history.”’t 

What historical truth has here extorted from us on the sub- 
ject of standing armies, must not be interpreted into a general 
recommendation of these dangerous auxiliaries:-—In them- 
selves, they are without doubt serious evils, and to be studi- 
ously avoided by every free government, as long as the public 


* The testimony of Bolingbroke may suffice on this point. “ Lewis the 
Eleventh,” says this great master of History, ‘‘ was, according to the 
French, the first, ‘ qui mit les Rois hors de page.’ Before Lewis came tothe 
crown, the English had been driven out of their possessions in France, by the 
poor character of Henry the Sixth, the domestic troubles of his reign, and 
the defection of the house of Burgundy from his alliance, much more than 
by the ability of Charles the Seventh, who seems to have been neither a 
greater hero, nor a greater politician than Henry the Sixth, and even then 
by the vigor and union of the French nobility in his service.”—Letter VL, 
on the Study of History. . 

7 Letter to William Elliott, Esq. 
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exigencies do not imperiously require their aid.—But it is not 
the less true, that they have been rather the source of benefit 
than of evil to the continent of Europe, when the effects of the 
system to which they succeeded are taken into consideration. 
It is, indeed, problematical whether the infirmities of our nature 
admitted of any better substitute, and whether so vast a tract of 
territory, parcelled out into a number of independent states, 
could, as war is inevitable, have enjoyed any tolerable share 
of felicity, or reached even the mediocrity of civilization, with 
a different organization of their physical strength. 

Many writers, enlightened and warm advocates of freedom, 
have advanced, that standing armies regulated in a particular 
way, and kept within moderate bounds, so far from being dan- 

erous, were rather favourable to liberty.* We have seen that 
in England for two centuries past, experience has fully verified 
this doctrine.—The persuasion seems now to have become 
general throughout this country, that, whatever may be the 
hazard of the experiment, the United States must at length 
avail themselves of this species of military force, as a safe- 
guard against external violence. We must confess that, if the 
number of troops lately decreed to be raised, were effectzvelv 
thrice what it 1s now but zz mere enactment or speculation, we 
should entertain no serious apprehensions on this score, for 
the integrity of our constitution, while the spirit continued to 
prevail, which we suppose to animate at present the great mass 
of the nation.—We believe with Bolingbroke that “all stand- 
ing armies for whatever purpose instituted, or in whatsoever 
habit clothed, may be made the instruments of faction; but at 
the same time, that if a spirit of liberty be kept up in a free 
nation, it will be kept up in the army of that nation, and in 
this case, though the spirit of faction may do hurt, it cannot 
accomplish the ruin of the commonwealth.” 

The observations made in the present pamphlet, on the 
French revolution, are strikingly just, and for the most part 
eloquently expressed.—The opinion that the French rulers 
wantonly provoked the war of 1792 against Austria, is main- 
tained by the writer, in common with almost every other can- 
did and diligent inquirer into the history of that period. —Of 
the Jacobin society, he truly says “ It was they who raised the 
storm in which the bark of royalty foundered, and the pros- 
perity of the nation was wrecked; who converted the spirit of 


* We refer the reader particularly to Dr. Smith’s chapter on the expense 
of national defence. Wealth of Nations. B. V 
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mnovation into a thirst for blood and an insane love of anar- 
chy, who worked up the revolutionary tempest, and then ‘ rode 
in the whirlwind,’ and directed the fury of the storm.”* The 
following passage with respect to these sanguinary usurpers, 
is equally correct. 

“TItrequires no extraordinary degree of sagacity to discern 
other and more adequate motives (than the alleged treaty of 
Pilnitz) for the conduct of the jacobins, in declaring war 
against Austria. Having possessed themselves of the sovereign 
authority in France, they sought, by involving their country 
in war, to augment their power, and render it permanent. 
While they remained at peace with foreign states, they 
dreaded an insurrection of the people, against their tyrannical 
sway. A war, by placing at their disposal an immense military 
force, would enable them to crush every insurrection, and 
would render them entirely independent of the popular will.” 

“ But the preservation of their powers by means of a military 
force, was not the only motive of the jacobins for declaring 
war against Austria;—they were Frenchmen—and they inhe- 
rited from their fathers an insatiable thirst for conquest. They 
were possessed of means incomparably greater than those 
with which Louis the fourteenth had es the subjuga- 
tion of Europe, and they were vain enoug! h to believe that they 
could apply them with far greater ability.’ 

After presenting a short notice of the immense pecuniary re- 
sources, of the first revolutionary government of France, with 
a view to the corroboration of his hypothesis, concerning the 
probable duration of the French power, our author proceeds 


* We are not quite as well pleased with some other of our authors figu- 
rative phrases. For instance, the following—“* When the ‘ accusing spirit’ 
shall convey to ‘ Heaven’s Chancery’ a detail of the arrogance, of the ob- 
stinacy and of the injustice of Britajn, the ‘recording angel’ recollecting 
the aid so generously yielded to Spain and Portugal in their utmost need, 

‘shall drop a tear and blot it out for ever”? This borders a little on bom- 
bast. We never much admired the hackney’d metaphor of Sterne, of which 
the writer makes so forced an application here, and which, we observe, 
he introduces in another part of his pamphlet. We dislike also the use of the 
interjections, Alas! and Ah! as in page 16 and 46—and the ejaculatory style 
of some of hie more laboured passages. Nor can we tolerate ina work writ- 
ten a twelvemonth before its publication, so slovenly a sentence as the fol- 
lowing. “Jt is this scheme of universal conguest, I repeat it, which occasioned 
the adoption of the system of compulsive military levy; which has induced 
the emperor to retain it alone of all the institutions of the republic, and to 
enforce zt by so many cruel sanctions, that a majority of the people of France 
have learnt to abhor and detest their government, and to vent curses not 


loud but deep, against 7¢ and /ts fayourite measure, the system of conscrip- 
tion.” 
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to remark, that “ whether that government was encouraged by 
the possession of means so extensive, or prompted by ambi- 
tion to commence the war which it has ever since waged 
against the liberties of Europe, it is certain that it derived 
from the existence of that war a pretext for adopting the sys- 
tem of compulsive military levy.” This system he thinks it 
material to explain in detail to his readers, and for this pur- 
pose lays before them, copious extracts from the exposition of 
the Conscription code, published in the Edinburgh Review. 
—Hg then institutes a comparison between this terrible di- 
gest of barbarity, and its model, the Roman system of re- 
cruitment, in order to show that the former has an intrinsic, 
peculiar deformity;—features of cruelty and depravity not 
belonging to the other. The first point of difference, is impor- 
tant to the great question of the general plan of the French 
government, and cannot be better explained than in the lan- 
guage of the pamphlet:— 

“‘ With respect to the Romans, then, it may be alleged with 
truth, that they were propelled by necessity to the adoption of 
the system of compulsory levy:—such a system was, at that 
time, essential to their defence against the warlike tribes which 
pressed their little commonwealth on every side, and threat- 
ened it with premature extinction.—The French, on the con- 
trary, adopted the system without necessity, at a time when 
they could have raised, by voluntary enlistment, an army suf- 
ficiently numerous, not only to defend France, but to make 
every other state on the continent tremble for its safety.— 
That they adopted it without necessity, is an inference fairly 
deducible from facts notorious to all the world.” 

Some of these facts our author enumerates. Nothing more, 
however, can be wanting than a mere general knowledge of 
the circumstances of the continent, and of the resources of 
France, in spirit, population, and treasure, now and at every 
period of her revolutionary history, to convince the most bi- 
gotted of her admirers, that she can and could raise, without 
resorting to the system of conscription, “a military force more 
than sufficient for any legitimate purpose.” If so, as this wri- 
ter justly exclaims, how terrible a responsibility have they in- 
curred, who introduced, and, he might have added,—who 
maintain this system! What a mass of human misery have they 
unnecessarily produced! How many curses are daily and 
hourly imprecated on their heads! How many accusing sighs 
and groans are registered in Heaven against them! 

To us, who have witnessed the operation of this horrible 
scourge, there seems nothing artificial or misplaced in such 
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exclamations as these, or in any others of a still more im- 
passioned tenor on the same subject—When we recollect 
what we have seen, we bow to the supremacy of French guilt 
and misery, to use a phrase of Curran, “in the undissem- 
bled homage of deferential horror.”——The unutterable anguish 
of which we have been spectators, the suicides which fell under 
our observation, occasioned by the terrors of a final separation 
between parent and child, under the most appalling prospects, 
still haunt our stricken imagination, and would prompt us,— 
forgetful of the stupor which locks the judgment and the heart 
of our rulers,—to obtest their reason and their humanity, and 
warn them, in the intensity of our experimental loathing, against 
the criminal and destructive fraternity, which they are now 
seeking with the fell mover of so monstrous an engine of op- 
pression.* 

Another feature, which, according to our author, dis- 
tinguishes the French from the Roman system, is this,—that 
the term of service in the latter was /zmited, while in the other 
it is unlimited.—But a still more disgusting and cruel refine- 
ment in the modern code, is what we shall proceed to state, in 
the words of the pamphlet: 

“ The Romans, of course, punished the refractory conscript 
and the deserter: the French inflict punishment not on them 
only, but—proh pudor! on their innocent parents! In all the 
annals of tyranny nothing can be found more detestable than 
this. The statutes of Draco were said, because of their exces- 
sive rigour, to have been written in blood; but he, sanguinary 
as he was—or Nero, or Caligula, never dared so far to outrage 
human feelings, as to enact a law inflicting punishment on pa- 
rents for the crimes of their children. A stranger to the cha- 
racter of the French military code, and of the French govern- 
ment, would suppose that this excessive rigour, this novelty, 
this anomaly in legislation, was reserved for offences of the 
deepest dye. How great would be his astonishment, and, if he 
possessed one particle of virtuous feeling, how glowing would 


* On the subject of the agency of the conscription, we would subjoin to 
the exclamations of indignation, grief and terror which it so naturally 
wrings from every one, who, like our author, examines ic in its details,—as 
a solace to his and our own feelings, and an admonition to those who would, 
as it were, concur in perpetuating its duration,—that he at whose nod it 
might cease, is himself a victim to pangs scarcely less excruciating, than 
those which he occasions in others; that he writhes, even amidst the din of 
arms and the parade of royalty, under the severest torments which con- 
science, the severest of all tormenters, can inflict. 
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be his indignation, when he learnt, that it was aimed at a venial 
trespass, at an offence not malum in se, but only malum prohibi- 
tum—that its object was to prevent human beings from at- 
tempting to escape perpetual slavery.” 

i On this topic of the amercement of the parents of refractory 
i: conscripts, we could cite a multitude of cases of the most har- 
i rowing atrocity, which came within our own immediate know- 


= 


i ledge, during our residence in France.—One among the num- 
m MH ber, with the circumstances of which we were particularly af- 

fected, forcibly recals itself at this moment to our recollec- 
tion. 

In attending a public examination in Paris, of the pupils of 
the Abbé Sicard, the celebrated instructer of the deaf and 
dumb, we found ourselves seated near to a person of a genteel 
appearance, habited in deep mourning, and in whose counte- 
wi nance was pourtrayed the deepest affliction of mind. Although 
Me objects of this description had become almost familiar to our 
eye in the French capital, there were about this individual, in- 
dications of grief so fixed and overwhelming, that our atten- 
tion was particularly attraeted to him, during the whole of the 
exhibition.—We observed him, in the intervals between the 
Abbé Sicard’s interrogatories, showing to the persons next to 
him, something in the shape of a portrait; in doing which, he 
appeared to be strongly moved. 

The curiosity and sympathy which he awakened altogether, 
induced us to accost him, as soon as we were at liberty to 
do so, and to request permission to inspect what we had seen 
in his hands. He presented it to us willingly, but not without 
lively emotion, and shedding at the same time a flood of 
tears. We discovered that what we had supposed to be a por- 
trait, was a petition to the Empress Josephine, worked in hair, 
and executed with admirable skill and beauty. It stated, that 
the petitioner was the father of eight children; and that he de- 
“if pended for the support of his numerous family, solely upon 
i his gains as an artist in this material;—that two of his sons 

“i e were refractory conscripts, and were then suffering the penal- 
hal ties of the law, in one of the dépots formed for the reception 
pa of this description of malefactors; that the fines imposed on 
him, on account of their delinquency, were too heavy for his 
means, and threatened him with beggary; that he had travelled 
on foot from Bordeaux, where he resided, in order to throw 
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i himself at her feet, and to solicit her intercession in his own 
4 favour, and for an alleviation of the fate of the unhappy cri- 
\ minals; and that, in the composition of what was thus sub- 
4 mitted to her, he had employed the hair of his remaining off- 
, P spring, and a portion of his own grey locks. 
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After reading this piteous statement, we questioned him 
more particularly, and were informed, that some days had then 
elapsed since his arrival in the metropolis, but that, being des- 
titute of suitable patrons, he had not succeeded in bringing his 
petition under the eye of her Imperial majesty. He had adopt- 
ed the plan, of frequenting all the public exhibitions, to which 
he could gain access, in the hope, that by disclosing his case, 
and making known his singular talent, in the way we then 
saw, he might at length excite the compassionate zeal, of some 
individual able to befriend him efficaciously. We could readily 
understand from his manner, that he was not sanguine as to 
the success of his application, even should it reach the throne, 
so inflexible, according to his own remark, was the govern- 
ment, in relation to whatever interfered with its military regu- 
lations.* His two sons, the causes of his distress, and for 


* The principles upon which these are still executed, and the alacrity 
with which they are obeyed, may be judged of by the following “ extract,” 
published in a Bordeaux paper, from the Registry of decrees, of the pre- 
fecture of the Gironde. 


The Prefect of the department of the Gironde, 
Baron of the empire. 30th June, 1811. 


Taking into consideration the circular of the counsellor of state, director 
general of the conscription, dated 30th May last, in which he orders judg- 
ment to be given without delay, and all those conscripts of 1811 to be con- 
demned as refractory, who did not make their appearance at the reviews 
of the different departments, or who abandoned their detachment during 
their march; 

Taking into consideration the complaint made by the captain of recruits, 
in execution of the 68th article of the imperial decree of the 8th fructidor, 
the 13th year, against the dilatory canscripts of 1211, and deserters during 
the march; 

‘Considering, that, there are, perhaps, amongst the individuals who have 
been denounced to us as being in a state of insubordination, some conscripts 
who yielding to dangerous counsels, hope to escape the pursuit which is in- 
stituted against them, and that the certainty which they must feel, of being 
discovered by the authorities, by destroying this hope, will recal them to 
their duty; 

That a last exhortation addressed to all conscripts and to their families, 
will deprive of all shadow of complaint, those who obstinately persist in dis- 
obedience, and who will finally be condemned as refractory conscripts, de- 
crees— 

Art. Ist. The list of dilatory conscripts and deserters of 1811, who have 
been pointed out to us by the captain of recruits, will be printed at the end 
of the present decree, and transmitted to the mayors charged with noti- 
fying it to the families of these conscripts. 

4th. Those conscripts who, by the 20th July next, do not conform to the 
regulations expressed in part third of the present decree, will be declared 
refractory, and in consequence of this sentence denounced to the imperial 
procurators, in order to be condemned to the punishment expressed in the 
70th article of the decree of the 8th fructidor of the 13th year. 

The mayors are charged to give, before the 15th July, to the under pre- 
fects, instructions with regard to the parents of the conscripts named on the 
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whom he appeared to feel much more than for himself, had 
both been educated as artists, one in his own line of occupa- 
tion. They had, in concert, endeavoured to escape the opera- 
tion of the conscription, and after successfully eluding for 
some time the pursuit of the gendarmerie, were at length be- 
trayed into the hands of the mayor of one of the munici- 
palities:—We afterwards encountered the father at the same 
institution on another occasion, but lost sight of him soon 
afterwards, and were never able to learn whether he had 
finally accomplished his purpose. 

Our author dwells with much feeling on the miserable con- 
dition of the conscript. The picture he draws of the evils, 
to which the youth of France are exposed, under the opera- 
tion of the military system,—and which, as we can attest, 
excite with them and their relatives, a degree of abhorrence 
and dismay correspondent to the reality,—is fully warranted 
by the tenor of the printed code, and by the experience of 
every attentive observer, who has visited that country within 
the last ten years. —The following passages from the pamphlet, 
and many others which our limits do not allow us to quote, 
are strictly in unison with the fact, and illustrative of the true 
character and views of the French government. 

‘Tf, prompted by an ‘ insurgent consciousness of right,’ the 
unhappy man makes an effort to release himself by flight from 
the iron grasp of military despotism, he only subjects himself 
and all who are dear to him, to more protracted torments. An 
enormous fine is levied on his property, or if he has none, on 
that of his parents, who have no control over his actions, no 
share in the offence. His paternal lands, or the savings of his 
happier years are swallowed by the devouring gulf of impe- 
rial rapacity. His relatives are turned out, houscless and mo- 
neyless, to encounter the cruel buffetings of an unpitying 
world; or, on suspicion of connivance, are subjected to punish- 
ments still more severe. If he be taken, either death, the last 
resource of the unhappy, releases him at once from his misery, 
or, he is condemned to suffer a punishment of long protracted 


list, in order that they may be enabled to regulate, if there is occasion, the 
‘ine which they are to demand of them. 

They will inform the subordinate prefects at the same time of the amount 
of the taxes paid by the conscripts and by their parents. 

‘The maximum of the fine will be imposed, if the information required by 
law is not given in by the 15th July next. : 

The present decree will be printed and affixed in all the towns of the de. 
partment. 

Done at Bordeaux, at the Hotel of the Prefecture, the day, manth. 
and vear, above stated. 
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toil and ignominy—to drag on the sad remnant of his days in 
hopeless wretchedness. If, too wise to attempt an escape by 
flight from the all-searching despotism of his government, he 
submits to his destiny, how dreary to him is the journey of 
life!’ ——A slave, for an unlimited time, to military law, through 
the gloomy vista of futurity he can see no prospect gilded by 
a ray of hope, no limitation of misery, no term beyond which 
freedom and happiness will be his.” 

“What could have been the motives which induced the 
French government to adopt, what can be the reasons which 
cause it, without necessity, to persevere in so monstrous a sys- 
tem;—a system discordant with the manners, habits, feelings 
and prejudices of every civilized people—a system which pa- 
ralysis industry, arrests the progress of the arts and sciences, 
diffuses poverty and misery far and wide, and causes the great 
body of the people to abhor and detest their rulers? Why has 
it fortified this system, odious and terrible in its ‘ best estate, 
with so many cruel sanctions’ Why does it outrage the feel- 
ings of the people, and earn for itself a never-dying infamy, 
by punishing the innocent for the crimes of the guilty, by 
making parents responsible for the actions of their children, 
whom they have not seen for years, and who are, in many 
cases, separated from them by a thousand leagues of ocean? 
Must not the motive which induced it to adopt and persevere 
in a course so revolting to human nature, have been one of 
uncommon strength and cogency: Yes: there is such a motive, 
a motive in which we shall find a ready answer to all these 
inquiries. France has long aimed at universal conquest. No 
ether adequate one can be assigned for the adoption of the 
system of conscription. The rulers of France were no doubt 
aware that it would destroy their popularity, and entail misery 
on their country; but they also knew that it would enable 
them to disregard the wishes of the people; and they were 
willing to sacrifice the prosperity and happiness of France to 
the attainment of their great object.” 

Our author goes on to remark, that the belief of the immea- 
surably ambitious aims of France, rests upon otherand stronger 
grouads, than the mere adoption of the system of the conscrip- 


tion. I[t is, moreover, he adds, established by the uniform — 


tenor of her conduct towards the nations of the earth, from 
the time of the Jacobin domination until the present day. 
He might have added, that the scheme of universal con- 
quest is to be directly and unavoidably inferred, from the 
language of all her official papers; from the salutation, of 
“master of the world,” contained in every address made 
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to her grim tyrant by his prostitute functionaries, through 
every gradation of rank and servility;—from the members 
of the Senate, of the Institute and of the Ecclesiastical 
Council, down to the Mayors of the petty villages.—The 
full prelibation of empire which this “‘scourge of God” and 
his partners in rapine have already had, and the inebria- 
ting potions which they have administered to the vanity of 
their wretched and thoughtless victims at home, have in- 
flamed both the one and the other, with a raging, unquench- 
able thirst of domination. In the raptures of triumphant anti- 
cipation, and the insolent elation of that confidence, which their 
prodigious successes and resources have but too justly in- 
spired, they are either unable, or deem it useless to conceal, and 
iherefore do not hesitate to proclaim ostentatiously, the whole: 
extent of their profligate hopes and designs. 

Which of the nations of the continent is it, that can mistake 
the meaning of the following passage, extracted from the re- 
port of Count Lacépede made to the French senate in De- 
cember 1810, in the name of the government, on the sub- 
ject of the conscription of 120,000 men then proposed to be 
raised—** The empire now embraces a number of nations who, 
for a long series of ages, were far from conceiving the thought, 
that they would one day bear the French name. Their in- 
terest and that of France require that all lines of separation 
should be destroyed between the new portions of the empire, 
and the ancient limits of its territory. An elevated foresight 
has created a powerful political means, of cementing the con- 
nexion between all the nations that have become French, by 
regulating the general territory of the empire, upon so uniform 
and comprehensive a plan, that zt 2s now, in the system of Eu- 
rope, as it were, a great basis, towards which the neighbouring 
states gravitate, if Imay be allowed the phrase, in order to in- 
sure their present repose and their future security.” 

To accumulate proofs, however, with respect to the views 
of the French government, seems, at this day, to be super- 
fuous. On this subject, there is now but one opinion amon 
all, who prefer any claims to discernment, or profess to follow 
the course of European affairs. The solemn promulgation, in 
the English house of lords, of the doctrine for which our au- 
thor contends, from the mouth of Lord Grey, so long and so 
ardently associated with Mr. Fox, in the maintenance of the 
opposite creed, and still one of the principal, as he is one of the 
most eloquent leaders of the anti-ministerial party in Great 
Britain, has, in that country, divested scepticism, before desti- 
tute of all colour of reason, of every remaining shadow of au- 
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thority, and has almost overcome even the pertinacity of fac- 
tion and authorship. Here also, the strong lights which have 
been shed on the character of the French government, and 
which have disclosed its deformity even to the purblind and 
the jaundiced eye,—the evidence afforded by our own sad 
experience,—the avowed conversion of the most intelligent, 
and heretofore the most inflexible of the chiefs of the demo- 
cratic party, to the sentiments on that subject, now become 
universal abroad,—the audible, unequivocal cries of the whole 
universe, justly fasten upon the man who may still refuse to 
recognize in France, a systematic and most formidable enemy 
to the liberties of the human race, the imputation either of in- 
corrigible dullness, or egregious presumption, or gross affecta- 
tion, or the want of principle. 

The time we think is not far distant, and God grant that it 
may not be brought near by domestic misfortune, when even 
the cursory reader of our gazettes, will secretly blush at ever 
having seriously instituted a comparison, between the morality 
of the two great belligerents of Europe, and when every Ame- 
rican, of whatever political denomination, alive to his indi- 
vidual safety or attached to national independence, will con- 
sider French alliance as the heaviest of all public or private 
calamities. 

The picture given by our author of the consequences of a 
reliance upon French friendship, and the observations to which 
it leads him, are rigorously accurate, and will afford a good 
specimen of his manner. 

“‘ The most earnest professions of friendship, the most so- 
lemn treaties of peace and amity, afford no security against a 
sudden invasion by the military force of France. Professions 
of friendship, of regard, and even of ‘ /ove’—treaties solemnly 
ratified, in the face of heaven—these are only the opiates 
which that perfidious government administers, to lull its vic- 
tims into a fatal sleep. They greedily swallow the gilded pill, 
they repose on the lap of false security—they dream that 
‘the rights of a just nation are ever respected’—that they will 
long enjoy the blessings of tranquillity,—that their wealth and 
prosperity will continue to increase, ‘that it is a waste of the 
public treasure to prepare for wars which may never happen; 
—such, and still more fantastic and absurd are their dreams, 
until they are suddenly awakened by 


‘—— The neighing stead, the shrill trump,’ 


and the loud-thundering cannon of an invading enemy. Anon, 
they behold the pavements of their cities stained with the hest 
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blood of their country—they see the standard of France wa- 
ving over the parapets of their fortresses—they see the smoke 
ascending from the ruins of the cities whose inhabitants had 
attempted a fruitless resistance. Their constitution and their 
laws are abolished: the code of Napoleon, whose fundamental 
principle is blind obedience to the commands of a military des- 
pot, is every where proclaimed; enormous contributions are 
imposed; in default of payment, the cottage, the palace and 
the consecrated temple are subjected to indiscriminating pil- 
lage, the grave itself is forced to open its *‘ ponderous and 
marble all- devouring jaws,’ and disgorge its wealth. Ere long, 
vast tracts of country are seen, in which the profound and 
deathlike stillness of desolation, is interrupted only by the tri- 
umphant shouts of a brutal soldiery, or by the groans of their 
victims. This is not declamation, this is not hyperbole, alas! 
it is history—and every Spaniard can tell how true. * 


Quis talia fando, 


Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri miles Ulyssei, 
Temperet a lachrymis? 


‘‘ It is from the fatal sleep which may expose them to all these 
accumulated horrors that I would arouse my countrymen. 
But, alas! my efforts will be fruitless. A warning voice has 
already cried aloud from the tombs of the departed European 
republics, telling them to beware of the arts of France—to 
distrust her professions—to avoid all connexion with her—to 
prepare, in time, for the defence of their liberty against her 
insidious attacks. They have not heard it—they still slumber. 
Would they but arise in their strength, and, armed at all points, 
watch with a jealous eye all the movements of this foe to the 
human race, the danger which now menaces them, might be 
averted. The black and lowering cloud which now threatens 
to pour its vengeance on them, would ere long be dissipated.” 

We have now to investigate the theory of our author con- 
cerning the probable duration of the power of France. We 
could heartily wish that this theory were as sound, as its pur- 
port is consolatory.—It rests however, as we have before sta- 
ted, upon arguments in our opinion far from being conclusive. 
We must object in the first place, to the proposition with which 
the second division of the pamphlet commences.—It is as 
follows; | 

“« Assuming it then asa fact, that France is actuated by this 
lawless spirit, it behoves those nations which still retain their 
independence, to inquire most diligently into the nature and 

extent of her power, and whether the enormous and blood-ce- 
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mented fabric which she has reared on the ruins of European 
liberty and independence, is of a durable and permanent, or of 
a perishable and transitory nature. Without an accurate know- 
ledge, as far as in the nature of things it is attainable, of these 
particulars, it is impossible for a government, at the present 
day, to form a wise and comprehensive system of national po- 
licy. So great is the power of France, so decided is her influ- 
ence in the great family of nations, that any system of national 
policy, not predicated on a knowledge at once profound and 
comprehensive, of the nature, extent and probable duration of 
that power and influence, must be a wretched system of ex- 
pedients, liable to continual change, from the operation of un- 
known causes—ever varying with the varying events of the 
hour.” 

Now the question of the duration of the French power, does 
not appear to us to be of the importance here attached to it. 
The point must always be attended with uncertainty; as on the 
one hand, chance must be allowed to have much to do with the 
fate of empires, and on the other, no man however sanguine in 
respect to the overthrow of French despotism, can contend that 
this event will infallibly happen, within any given time, or that 
it is susceptible of demonstration, so far as to'warrant abso- 
lute confidence. The whole resolves itself into a comparison 
of doubtful probabilities; nor is there, we think, a degree of 
verisimilitude for either alternative, sufficient to form the 
sole basis of a system of national policy.—Although the go- 
vernment of our own country, for instance, should not impli- 
citly adopt in speculation, either one or the other hypothesis, 
there might yet be no lack of steadiness and provident wisdom 
in their management of the national concerns. 

In a case like this, where the sequel is inscrutable to the 
human eye, and serious doubt must be allowed to hang over 
every calculation, the wisest policy indeed, would unques- 
tionably be, to look to, and be prepared for the worst; that is, 
the subjection of the whole continent of Europe to the French 
arms, for an indefinite period. 

This perspective is not of a nature to create or to justify 
despondency, as it must be apparent to all reflecting minds, that 
both England and the United States would, notwithstanding, 
continue to flourish, by the adoption of wise and mutual plans 
of defence. This anticipation, if their measures were shaped 
accordingly, could not but be salutary in any event.—Our au- 
thor himself allows, that it is not probable that the power of 
France will be reduced within its ancient limits, even in twen- 


ty years. If so, it is certainly not material for the government 
Vou. III. 
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of the United States or of Great Britain to take at all into view, 
in adjusting its plans, the event of that reduction; for nothing 
is more clear than that the mischiefs, which either power may 
have to apprehend from France, must happen before the ex- 
piration of that term, or not at all;—and that if they can suc- 
cessfully combat her ambitious designs, for so long an interval, 
they may bid defiance to them for ever.—The continent of 
Europe, at the end of twenty years of subjection to the cor- 
roding despotism of France, would be much less formidable 
to England and the United States, than it is at this moment, 
when all its resources, now comparatively abundant, and 
wielded with a spirit as implacably hostile, and with an energy 
no less fearful than they would then be,—are, according to 
our author’s own forcible representation, in pages 60 and 64, 
entirely at the disposal of Bonaparte. 

The capacity of England to resist the assaults of France, 
although the latter should consolidate her dominion over the 
continent, and the true policy of the United States at this 
momentous crisis, are topics of which we shall speak more 
at large hereafter. So far, there will, we conceive, be no 
difference of opinion between us, and the author of the 
** Sketch.” —The only matter in controversy, is, the sufficiency 
of his reasons for believing, that France must, “ before many 
years shall have elapsed, be reduced to her former rank among 
the powers of Europe.”—The principal grounds of his belief 
are as follows:—1st, That “ great conquests which, like those 
of France, are rapidly effected, are rarely permanent, and that 
those only are permanent which are effected by slow de- 
grees:’* 2d, That her pecuniary resources are nearly ex- 
hausted: 3d, That her population is insufficient to recruit the 
military establishment, requisite to keep the continent in awe: 
4th, That the people of the continent are no longer the same 
feeble and degenerate race as heretofore, but have acquired in 
the school of adversity, energy and courage sufficient for their 
emancipation. These positions, all of which seem to us des- 
titute of foundation, are attempted to be supported by minor 
and incidental considerations, to which we shall advert in the 
proper place. On each of the above points we shall animadvert 
as fully, as our narrow limits and restricted leisure will allow. 

The first as merely speculative, can lead to no positive 
opinion. Admitting even, what we do not consider as correct, 


* There is evidently a solecism im the sense of this phrase. The two pro- 
positions contained in the sentence, are incompatible with each other. We 
take the author according to his meaning, which is not, however, any where 
very precise on this point. 
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that the testimony of all history shows, that great conquests 
which are rapidly effected, are rarely permanent, it would by 
no means follow, “ that those only are permanent which are 
effected by slow degrees.” —The fact can at the most, war- 
rant no other inference, than that great conquests of the na- 
ture described, attended by nearly the same circumstances, as 
those recorded in history, are likely to experience the same 
fate.—Thus in the case of France,—to furnish any plausible 
grounds of belief, such as our author entertains with respect 
to the decline of her dominion, drawn from the examples he 
cites, it would be first indispensable to show, a close resem- 
blance in the general character of both.—The mere circum- 
stance of a like rapidity of success, can generate no conclusion. 

We cannot, moreover, admit it “‘ to be alaw governing the 
whole moral and physical world, that those things which are 
suddenly produced are deficient in durability, while those are 
long-lived which attain to maturity slowly.” This is a doctrine 
to which no experienced naturalist will subscribe, and which, 
as far as we know, is not sanctioned by the authority of any 
great ethical writer. It would lead to a classification much 
more comprehensive and precise than any which has hitherto 
been successfully attempted, either in natural or moral philo- 
sophy. We need scarcely add, that the instances of the mush- 
room, the oak, or the ephemeron quoted by our author, cannot 
serve as the foundation of reasoning in a case like the present. 
——Examples drawn from the material world, prove nothing as 
to the immaterial.— With respect to this branch of our author’s 
argument, upon which he appears to lay much stress himself, 


and which is the strong-hold of many who speculate on the: 


same subjects, we cannot reason more to our own satisfaction, 
than in the language employed by Mr. Burke, in the com- 
mencement of his first letter on the Regicide Peace. This 
great authority is discussing the validity of comparisons 
similar to those, which we have just noticed, and expresses 
himself thus: — 

*¢ Parallels of this sort rather furnish similitudes to illustrate 
or to adorn, than supply analogies from whence to reason— 
The objects which are attempted to be forced into an analogy, 
are not found in the same classes of existence. Individuals are 
physical beings, subject to laws universal and invariable. The 
immediate Cause acting in these laws may be obscure: the gen- 
eral results are subjects of certain calculation. But common- 
wealths are not physical but moral essences. They are artifi- 
cial combinations; and in their proximate efficient cause, the 
arbitrary productions of the human mind. We are not yet ac- 
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quainted with the laws which necessarily influence the stabi- 
lity of that kind of work made by that kind of agent. There 
is not in the physical order (with which they do not appear to 
hold any assignable connexion) a distinct cause by which any 
of those fabrics must necessarily grow, flourish, or decay; nor, 
in my opinion, does the moral world produce any thing more 
determinate on that subject, than what may serve as an amuse- 
ment, (liberal indeed, and ingenious, but still only an amuse- 
ment) for speculative men. I doubt whether the history of 
mankind is yet complete enough, if ever it can be so, to furnish 
grounds for a sure theory on the internal causes which neces- 
sarily affect the fortune of a state. I am far from denying the 
operation of such causes: but they are infinitely uncertain, and 
much more obscure, and much more dificult to trace, than 
the foreign causes that tend to raise, to ae B and some- 
times to overwhelm a community.” 

“‘Itis often impossible, in these political inquiries, to find 
any proportion between the apparent force of any moral 
causes we may assign and their known operation. We are 
therefore obliged to deliver up that operation to mere chance, 
or more piously (perhaps more rationally) to the occasional 
interposition and irresistible hand of the Great Disposer.” 

Our author commits a mistake as to the fact, when he as- 
serts, that the testimony of all history shows, that those con- 
quests alone are durable, which are effected by slow degrees. 
The reverse is rather the case.—With the exception of the 
Roman, all the great empires of long duration, were estab- 
lished in a comparatively short space of time. The Assyrian, 
the Persian, the Mahometan, and in modern times the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese in South America, are of this number.* 
—That of Alexander was, it is true, broken into fragments 
after his death, but not by the efforts of the conquered. The 
spoils fell to his generals, and his native kingdom, Macedon, 
retained, until the subjugation of all Greece by the Romans, 
that ascendancy which Philip his father had given her over 
the Grecian peninsula. There can be no parity of reasoning 
as to the Macedonian conquests in Asia, and those of France. 
The latter are not made, and to be maintained, at a distance, 
on another continent.—France herself is situate in the centre 
of her newly acquired empire, more advantageously than was 
Macedon in Greece, or Rome in Italy, to whose domestic do- 
minion as it may be called, rather than to their foreign sway, 
her present power can be alone appropriately compared. 


* We refer the reader on this point to the English Universal Historv, to 
Bossuet’s “ Histoire Universelle,” to Gibbon, ke. 
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The various conquests achieved over Asia after the de- 
struction of the Roman power, were transitory indeed, but 
from causes having no connexion whatever, with the celerity 
of their accomplishment.—They were scarcely any thing 
more than predatory in their nature and object, and unaccom- 
panied by any of the arts or circumstances, which were indis- 
pensably necessary to give them permanence. One body of 
invaders or usurpers was quickly dethroned and succeeded by 
another, and the case could not be otherwise, from the charac- 
ter and peculiar situation of the Asiatics.—Montesquieu re- 
marks that in his day, Upper Asia had been already subdued 
thirteen times.* The reader has but to consult the remarks 
of the same author, concerning the constitution of the French 
monarchy in the reign of Charlemagne,} and to advert to the 
history of his immediate successors, to be satisfied, that the 
dissolution of the great empire which he so laboriously esta- 
blished, was in no manner influenced by circumstances arising 
out of the rapidity of its growth.—While the feudal system 
lasted, there could be no such concentration of power in one 
focus or head, as was indispensable for the permanence of such 
an empire. 

We can find nothing in the circumstances under which ex- 
isted, any one of the great empires of which we have here 
spoken, that has the remotest affinity to those, in which the 
French power is placed. Of course they can furnish no grounds 
of reasoning with respect to the duration of the latter.—If 
we want arguments from analogy, it is to Rome that we must 
recur, or to Macedon under the auspices of Philip.t Here we 
think there is matter for rational conjecture, and we are sorry 
to add, that in this parallel, almost every thing seems to mili- 
tate against the hypothesis, and to refute the assertions of our 
author.—The successes of Rome, Macedon and France, are 
to be traced to nearly the same causes; to the same insatiable 
lust of dominion, and perfidious refinements of policy; toa 
decided superiority in military organization and tactics, on the 
part of the victors, and to a similar improvidence, irresolu- 
tion and selfishness on that of the vanquished. The greater 
length of time consumed by the Romans in establishing their 
empire, was owing to the greater difficulties with which they 


* L”Esprit des Lois. L. xvii. C. iv. 

Ibid. —L. xxxi. 

} In the Philippics of Demosthenes there are to be found some very 
close and curious points of resemblance, between the character and policy of 
Philip and Bonaparte.—They can also furnish the British with important 
Tessons, in relation to the question of peace with the new conqueror. 
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had to struggle. Their march to universal power was slow, 
because they were often compelled to halt, and even to retro- 
grade. They never advanced a step, without encountering * 
new obstacle. 

For somewhat more than five hundred years, until the final 
subjugation of the Cisalpine Gauls, and the extinction of the 
Carthagenian power, Rome contended with her equals as it 
were, and was always in danger of being overcome. During 
two hundred years more, until the usurpation of the Czsars, 
while engaged in the extension of her empire abroad, she was 
exposed tothe most serious perils, and assailed by enemies 
but little inferior to herself in strength. In surveying her his- 
tory, during these two eras, without losing sight of her ex- 
traordinary resources of every kind, you are oftentimes asto- 
nished how she was able to extricate herself from the porten- 
tous hazards, which multiplied about her on every side, and at 
almost every moment, and which seemed to’threaten her with 
inevitable destruction.—On the contrary, in reviewing the pro- 
gress which France has made in the subjugation of the conti- 
nent, since the beginning of her revolution, there is not in 
fact, —when the advantages under which she set out, and the 
character of the external obstacles which she had to overcome, 
are duly considered, wherewithal to excite much amazement. 
The inquirer experiences no great perplexity in conceiving, 
and even unravelling the issue. We find nothing, for the ac- 
complishment of which, under such circumstances, the interval 
of twenty years would appear too short;—nothing in fine, 


-either in her domestic concerns or her foreign relations, which 


was not, from the commencement, and in every stage of her 
revolutionary career, distinctly foreseen and minutely pre- 
dicted.* 

The many centuries which were required for the erection 
of the fabric of Roman greatness, could make but one se- 
rious difference in favour of its permanence; by producing 
an effect which our author takes for granted, but which is 
not attested by history. We mean the complete assimilation 
of the conquered to their subduers; the entire resignation 
and reconcilement of the former to the Yoke of their tyrants. 


* On this subject we appeal to the writings of Mr. Burke generally. Of 
this illustrious statesman and political prophet, who like the haruspices of old, 
may be said to have divined fromthe entrails of the victim, it is almost too 
little to affirm, in the language of Thucidydés concerning Themistocles, that 
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Until the Augustan age, however, when the policy of the Ro- 
man government for the first time ceased to be one of violence, 
and usurpation, and had for its object the consolidation of the 
empire;—the prosperity, and not, as before, the oppression 
and impoverishment, of the provinces,* there is abundant 
proof of dispositions on the part of the vanquished nations, 
directly opposite to those of cheerful submission, or sympathy 
of views and character. A considerable part of the Roman 
force was unremittingly employed in suppressing insurrec- 
tions, which, it is true, rarely failed to become a source of ad- 
ditional strength, and the pretexts of further usurpations. At 
almost every disturbance in the Comztia of Rome, the states of 
Italy, eager to take advantage of the smallest circumstance 
which seemed to increase the chances of success, for an at- 
tempt to recover their independence, made a general ef- 
fort to this effect——When Italy was convulsed within by the 
revolt of the slaves, the distant provinces alike watchful, and 
ready to avail themselves of the least glimmering of hope, 
were instantly in arms, and leagued with the enemies of Rome. 
The same thing took place during the social war, as it was 
called, and the civil wars of the lriumvirate.—<As late as the 
663d year after the foundation of the city, the Italian “‘ allies,” 
consisting of the Samnites, the Apuli, &c., revolted and com- 
bined against their former conquerors.— They elected civil 
and military officers of their own, to replace the political go- 
- vernment at Rome, and assembled one hundred thousand men 
inarms. The historian Ferguson, in relating this insurrection, 
remarks, that “the Romans now found themselves in an in- 
stant brought back to the condition, in which they had been 
three hundred years before, reduced to a few miles of terri- 
tory round their walls, and beset with enemies more united 
and more numerous, than ever had assailed them at once on 
the same ground.” 

He adds, that the senate found it necessary to compose the 
disorders of Italy by making the concessions demanded by 
the allies, principally from the consideration “ that the distant 
parts of the empire were soon likely to receive the contagion 
of revolt, and ready to withdraw on the first opportunity, the 


* “Ifthe Romans,” says Polybius in his ninth book, “ had only carried 
away the silver and gold from the countrics which they conquered, they 
would have deserved no blame; for they could not in general have held the 
vanquished in subjection, unless they had deprived them of that source of 
their strength and added it to their own.— But with respect to the richesof 
a different kind,” &c. 
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allegiance which they were supposed to own as conquered 
provinces.” * 

The conduct of Rome towards the nations subdued by her 
arms, was at all times no less tyrannical and rapacious, than 
that of France in relation to the victims of her ambition.—It 
was eminently fitted to keep alive the spirit of sedition and 
of hate, which so unequivocally manifested itself in all the 


provinces.t{ These, after being mercilessly ravaged by the 


sword, were habitually subjected to oppressions and extor- 
tions that would seem incredible, if we had not seen them 
equalled in the deeds of revolutionary France. For the pre- 
servation as well as for the acquisition of her power, Rome 
was indebted solely to the irresistible strength of her arms, to 
the terrors of her name, and to the arts of deception in which 
she was so consummately skilled. “ There was scarcely,” 
says Fisher Ames, “ one of the twelve hundred years, which 
Rome subsisted, that her dominion was not odious or dange- 
rous, and the greater part of the time both odious and dange- 
rous, to her neighbours. The weight of her yoke was aggra- 
vated by her spirit. She not only chained conquered kings to 
her car of triumph, but, as her pro-consuls had to practise op- 


pression in the provinces, that they might be able to practise 


bribery at Rome, she trod with the weight of a war-elephant, 
having a castle on his back, on the necks of her subjects.— 
‘There was no measure, as there was no end, to Roman ex- 
actions.’ 

In the parallel between the Roman and French empires, the 
true question as concerns the probable permanence of the lat- 
ter, is, whether Rome at the end of the first era of which we 


* History ofthe Roman Republic, c.13. See this work, and Livy, passim, 
fora full confirmation of the doctrine which we here maintain. 

t See on this subject the orations of Cicero against Verres, the oration pro 
Manl: and almost every passage in his works referring to the foreign af- 
fairs of the republic. 

j‘‘ While,” says Montesquieu, “ the city of Rome paid the taxes as she 
pleased, or paid none at all, the provinces were plundered by the knights, 
who were farmers of the public revenue. All history abounds with their op- 
pressive extortions.—Hence it was that the strength of the provinces made 
no addition to, but rather weakened that of the republic; hence it was that 
the provinces looked upon the loss of the liberty of Rome, as the epocha of 
their own freedom.” Spirit of Laws, b. 9. 

** All Asia,” says Mithridates ina speech reported by Justin, “ expects me 
as its deliverer,so great is the hatred which the rapaciousness of the pro- 
consuls, the quirks and vexations of judicial proceedings, &c., have excited 
against the Romans.” The oppressions exercised over the provinces by the 
triumvirate, almost surpass belief. The reader will find an account of them, 
and of the insurrections to which they gave rise, in the historians of the time. 
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have spoken, was more propitiously circumstanced for the 
preservation and extension of her dominion, than France is at 
this moment relatively to the same objects, within the limits 
of the continent of Europe. We are decidedly of opinion that 
she was not; and we would scarcely hesitate to affirm the same 
of her situation, at the beginning of what may be called the 
third and more tranquil period of her greatness,—the interval 
of four hundred years which elapsed from the reign of Au- 
gustus, to that of Theodosius the Great. The considerations 
which prompt us to adopt this conclusion, would, if we now 
undertook to detail them, involve us in a discussion much too 
long and intricate for this article. We may return to the sub- 
ject in some future number, as one of liberal speculation, and 
not that we attach much importance, to any solution to which 
our researches might lead. In such inquiries as these, we are 
all liable either to be led into error by adhering too closely to 
analogy, and forgetting at the same time the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, or to lose ourselves in what has been so justly styled 
* the infinite void” of the conjectural world. It is enough for 
us at present to have shown the mistake, which the writer 
of this pamphlet has committed, in relying upon the evidence 
of history to support his opinion, that the rapidity with which 
the power of France has been reared, furnishes a strong pre- 
sumption against its permanence. 

Nor is he, we think, more correct in supposing, that her pe- 
cuniary resources have entirely failed, or even that they are 
unequal to the exigencies of her situation.—We must premise 
on this point, that the apophthegm, which our author quotes, 
“ that money constitutes the sinews of war,” ts not universally 
true. If it be meant by this maxim, that a nation must have 
either a full treasury, or ample pecuniary means within her- 
self, in order to overcome her neighbours, or to retain them 
in subjection, nothing can be more opposite to the experience, 
both of ancient and modern times. France herself furnishes 


the strongest evidence to the contrary, in the history of herre- | 


volutionary wars, during which she supported her triumphant 
armies, in great part, as she does indeed at this moment, by 
the harvest of their swords.* She, as well as her favourite mo- 
del, Rome, exemplified the truth of the principle, that “ war 


* Ramel estimates the contributions levied on the countries occupied bythe 
French arms, during a few years of the revolution, at five hundred millions 
of francs.—“* Histoire des Finances de la Repudblique.”” The convention had no 
system of finance or regular revenue. During the civil wars of Rome, and 
at the accession of Augustus to the supreme authority, the state of things 
was the same with the Roman power. The plunder of the provinces was its 
only source of pecuniary supply. 
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feeds itself{—bellum seipsum ait” —a principle unerringly sure, 
when systematically acted upon, by a government whose armies 
are well constituted, and whose ruling passion is the subjuga- 
tion of its neighbours.* , 
In the first part of this pamphlet, much is said about the ex- 
enditure of France in the time of the Convention. There can 
be no doubt but that this was immense, but it does not follow, 
as our author would infer, that an equal amount of treasure is 
now necessary, to the support of her military power.—France 
is no longer engaged in a doubtful war on her own territory, 
against the united strength of the rest of Europe;—she no 
longer arrays and supports fourteen hundred thousand men on 
her own frontiers, nor does she purchase, as she then did, at 
an immense price, the neutrality of foreign powers.—The re- 
im collection of the sums expended, and of the military successes 
ea, obtained, by the jacobin government, would naturally lead to 
conclusions rather favourable than otherwise, to the suppo- 
sition of the permanence of her present ascendency. 

“ The republic of regicides,” writes Mr. Burke, in 1796, 
—‘ with an annihilated revenue, with:defaced manufactures, 
with a ruined commerce, with an uncultivated and half depo- 
pulated country, with a discontented, distressed, enslaved and 
famished people, passing with wild eccentric course from the 
wildest anarchy to the sternest despotism, has actually con- 
quered the finest parts of Europe, has distressed, disunited, 
deranged and broke to pieces all the rest.” If this representa- 
tion be correct,—and most undoubtedly it 1s,—if the rulers of 
France under such circumstances, and when civil war was 
raging at home, could—before the year 1796—collect sup- 
| lies both of men and money to enable them to achieve thus 
i much—would it not seem at this time, when her territory 
and population are both doubled, when the dread of her power 
i is still more universal and profound, when the greater part 
of the continent has, as it were, become habituated to her 
i grinding dominion, when she possesses a regular, well-or- 
ganized system of finance, when the military spirit prevails 
sull more diffusively and actively, among her inhabitants,— 
would it not seem, we say, to be quite practicable for her pre- 
f sent government, possessing as it does the most ready, com- 
i plete, absolute command over all her resources of every de- 
| scription, and in itself of a character, if possible still more 
restiess, ambitious, enterprising, audacious, perfidious, re- 
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* See the chapter of Machiavel (discorsi lib. 2, chap. x.) on the maxim 
that * money constitutes the sinews of war.” 
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morseless, energetic and prompt, than any of its predecessors, 
to collect the means of retaining the share of empire already 
won, and even of subduing in time what there yet remains of 
adverse strength on the continent? 

The French Budget for 1811 estimates the receipts of that 
year, at 954 millions of francs, near forty millions sterling net 
revenue, collected from a population of forty millions of souls, 
without including the kingdom of Italy for a larger sum than 
thirty millions of francs. There is certainly no exaggeration 
in this estimate. We are indeed thoroughly persuaded that it 
is below the real amount.—The expenses of every description 
for the army, during 1809, amounted to 640 millions of francs, 
of which only 350 were defrayed by the treasury, the remain- 
der being paid out of the foreign contributions. 

According to the budget of 1810, the expenses of the army 
for that year, were defrayed nearly in the same proportions 
by the domestic and foreign fund.—The budget of 1811 ap- 
propriates the sum of four hundred and sixty millions of francs 
to the army, for that year, out of the public treasury.—The 
deficit to be supplied from abroad for the same object amount- 
ed probably, to two or three hundred millions. 

It is to be collected from the reports of the minister of 
finance, that during the fifty-one months preceding the first of 
January 1810, the external receipts amounted to the sum of 
1136 millions of francs. If we admit that the military force 
cost the imperial exchequer, during 1811, one half of the re- 
venue collected from the empire for that year, there will still 
remain asum of 577 millions francs, for the other branches of 
public expenditure; a sum considerably greater than the whole 
revenue in 1801, and nearly equal to the whole expenditure of 
the French monarchy in 1780, which greatly exceeded the re- 
ceipts. 

From the foregoing detail the reader will perceive, that al- 
though the revenue drawn from the empire, is insufficient both 
to support the civil establishment and to maintain the armies, 
yet the deficit is not so great as that it may not be collected 
from the “allies” without much difficulty. We have seen that 
this was actually the case as late as the year 1810.—We be- 
lieve that France, as well as the rest of the continent subject 
to the power of Bonaparte, is in a career of impoverishment, 
and this may be proved from a comparison of particular 
branches, and of the whole amount of the imperial revenue, 
during some years past.—We believe also that Bonaparte can- 
not make any material reduction, either in his civil or military 
establishment, without endangering the security of his throne. 
We know, however, that this impoverishment is not so rapid as 
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to be likely to produce, any very sensible effect upon his do- 
mestic revenue, for many years to come. We are persuaded 
also that this revenue, aided by what he must be always able 
to collect, from his nominal allies, and from the enemies whom 
it may suit his views of rapine to make, will invariably yield 
wherewithal to maintain a force of 6 or 800,000 men; a force 
which commanded by the generals whom he has now in his 
service, or by those whom he is forming about him, must be 
sufficient, if any force can be, to uphold his present power, 
and even to accomplish his ulterior projects of aggrandizement 
on the continent. 

The French are undoubtedly groaning under the heaviest 
load of taxation, and could perhaps, by no possibility, be made 
to yield 2n a regular way, and under legal financial forms, more 
than is now wrung from them. But who can doubt that Bona- 
parte or any military successor he may have, rather than suffer 
his plans to be baffled, or the military preponderance of the 
French nation to be lost, from the want of a few hundred mil- 
lions of francs, would resort to means analogous to those em- 
ployed by the convention to relieve their necessities? Nothing 
more is required than an exertion of his will, to transfer into the 
public coffers, almost every particle of surplus private wealth, 
diffused over his own dominions, or yet remaining in the coun- 
tries subject to his influence.—The inhabitants of the empire 
would be found still more passive under any enormity of ex- 
action, than they were in the time of the Directory. —If Bona- 
parte now fleeces to the skin, his submissive and well-tutored 
flock, he might and would excoriate them in a season of emere 
gency.* 

It cannot be said that France herself although much im- 
paired in her resources,—that Italy, Switzerland, the countries 
on the Rhine, the north of Germany, the Illyrian provinces,— 
are so completely exhausted, as not to be capable of still 
yielding rich gleanings, whenever it shall choose their daunt- 
less and ironhearted tyrant, to lay them under the requi- 
sition of the sword. If these should not be adequate for his 
purpose, the Austrian monarchy, the Turkish empire, and 
even the Russian yet remain to be plundered, and would, 
while they replenished his treasury, afford himself and his 
troops that occupation, which is natural and essential to both. 
‘* Material resources,” says Mr. Burke, “never have supplied, 


* We adopt here the figure which Tiberius is said to have used at the 
commencement of his reign, when he affected tenderness for his subjects, 
as Bonaparte uniformly does, in his financial projects. Boni pastoris est ton- 
dere pecus, non deglubere. (Sueton.) 
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nor ever can supply, the want of unity in design and constancy 
in pursuit. But unity in design, and perseverance, and boldness 
in pursuit have never wanted resources, and never will.” 

The idea that “the population of the French empire is in- 
sufficient to recruit its present military establishment,” seems 
to us still more visionary, than that which our author has ad- 
vanced, on the topic we have just discussed.—The military 
strength of France in this respect is undoubtedly impaired, as 
are her pecuniary resources, but not in any degree to the ex- 
tent supposed in the present pamphlet.—The diminution, such 
as it is, might perhaps be sensibly felt under the old system of 
voluntary levies, but should be prodigious indeed to interfere 
with the designs of the government, while the conscription law 
remains in force.—The population now subject to that law— 
and we have seen how it is applied—is little less than sixty 
millions.——-In 1805, when the population of France was esti- 
mated at thirty-four millions, there were, according to the 
computation of Peuchet in his Statistique Elementaire,* no less 
than 7,612,690 individuals, males between twenty-one and 
forty-one, liable to the military service. 

Malthus taking the population of France at thirty millions, 
and having the other data of the French statistical writers be- 
fore him, computes, that six hundred thousand persons would 
annually arrive at the age of eighteen.; We may certainly. 
allow a much larger number at this time. It must be recol- 
lected, too, that youths of this age, are selected in preference, 
and have composed the levies of the last five or six years.— 
At the lowest calculation, three or four hundred thousand 
may be annually within the reach of the government, and 
certainly the mortality in the French armies, is not likely 
to exceed this amount in the same interval. There are now, 
in all likelihood, not fewer than eight or ten millions of indi- 
viduals inscribed on the militia lists of the empire, under the 
denomination of the national guard, entirely, as indeed is 
the whole male population, at the disposal of the sovereign. 
Should it then require a million of chosen troops to keep 
Europe in awe, they will not, unhappily, be wanting, such 
is the plenitude of the resources of France in this respect, and 
such the portentous character of both her military and politi- 
cal organization.——This organization is expressly adapted to 


* Page 247. 
_ TB. 2,c.6, Essay on Population.—His chapters on the checks to popula- 
tion among the Romans, and in France, fully elucidate this subject, and are 
themselves exceedingly curious. 
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extreme cases, to gigantic efforts, to the acquisition and pre- 
servation of dominion at every hazard, and any cost. So far it 
sets at defiance all calculation with respect to its sufficiency, 
and leaves no scope for encouraging conjecture, but as regards 
the personal qualities of those, by whom it may be admi- 
nistered. 

We are ready to admit that the fields in France are now 
principally cultivated by women, but this fact only serves to 
show, that the conscription falls heavily on one particular class 
of the community, the agricultural, the best and chosen ma- 
terials of the armies. We may infer, moreover, that the mili- 
tary population of France is impaired, but there is a wide 
difference between this legitimate presumption, and the ex- 
travagant suppesition, that nm has dwindled to such an exten 
as no donger to be sufficient for the purposes of the govern- 
ment.—The organization and employment of foreign troops 
for the French service, may be easily and satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, upon other principles than the difficulty of pro- 
curing men at home.—The number of these troops drawn 
from countries not actually included within the limits of the 
empire, is in fact exceedingly small, when compared with the 
whole imperial force. The entire number of troops not strictly 
French, although considerable, bears still, a proportion to the 
rest, too smail to warrant any apprehensions of danger from 
their disaffection, if we could suppose them liable to be strong- 
ly influenced by this sentiment.—lIt is, however, not likely to 
obtain, and still less likely to be efficacious, with soldiery of 
any description, headed by French officers, and either divided 
into comparatively small bodies, or distributed almost indivi- 
dually, as may be easily done, throughout the mass of the 
armies. 

The policy of drawing supplies from the new departments, 
and of employing foreign troops with proper limitations, is, in 
truth, eminently sagacious, and to us an additional and abun- 
dant source of apprehension, for the fate of the continent. It 
tends to husband the resources of France proper, the great 
seat of the strength, both moral and physical, of the empire; 
to reconcile her more and more to the evils of her own con- 
dition, and to heighten her alacrity in seconding the ambi- 
tious scheme of a further enlargement of the imperial do- 
minion. It serves also,—and this effect is particularly contem- 
plated by the profound adepts in history, and in human na- 
ture, who are “weaving the winding sheet” of the continent,— 
to assimilate the vanquished to their conquerors, by bringing 
them to fight under the same banners; by engaging them in a 
common and equally advantageous pursuit; by subjecting them 
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to the principle of military association, the esprit de corps,— 
with masses of men, the most efficaciously and actively opera- 
tive of all moral affinities. The plan of the French govern- 
ment in this respect, is no other than that of the Romans, with 
regard to the states of Italy, by whose aid thus acquired, as 
Montesquieu justly remarks,” they enslaved the universe, even 
before they had completely mastered, or had even ceased to 
struggle with their auxiliaries.— There is obviously no analogy 
whatever between the case under consideration, and the con- 
duct of Rome in the last stages of her degeneracy and decline, 
when either from imbecility, or treachery, or stupidity, she 
sought to uphold the crazy, disjointed, superannuated fabric 
of her power, by committing it to the protection of her worst 
enemies, the fierce and already warlike barbarians on her 
frontier. 

The last ground of our author’s reliance—the fancied im- 
provement in the dispositions and means of the continent—is, 
in our eyes, even still less solid than any of the rest.—At the 
commencement of the French revolution, the continental na- 
tions were full of resource, elate with hope, fresh and entire in 
their strength. They are now in comparison a mere wreck, 
shattered and mutilated, in a state of dismay, abjection and 
impotence, the more hopeless, as it is a consequence of the 
sad experience, after reiterated efforts, of their inability to cope 
with their enemy. In the same proportion that they are en- 
feebled, overawed, and inert, is France fortified and embol- 
dened. The disparity of force and temper, as regards their 
respective situations twenty years ago, is equal on both sides. 
—lUpon any common principles of reasoning, how is it that 
we can indulge the expectation, under such circumstances, of 
seeing the balance of power speedily restored! 

If the prostrate nations of the continent have not been 
roused to exertion, by what they have suffered from the des- 
petism of their common tyrant, during the four years past, it 
is difficult to imagine the sort of calamity, or the “ train of re- 
collections,” by which their sensibility is to be, or can be, so 
far affected. If the horrors perpetrated in Spain in 1809, if the 
first efforts of the Spaniards to avenge their wrongs, if the di- 
version made in favour of the Northern powers by the war of 


* Grandeur et Decadence, c. 9.—“* As the Romans,” says this writer, in 
the fourth chapter of the same work, “ had never considered the vanquished, 
but as instruments for future triumphs, they made soldiers of all the nations 
whom they subdued —Some time before the second punic w ary they drew 
from the Samaites, whom they had conquered, and from their allies, sever 
hundred thousand infantry,” &¢e. to oppose the Gauls: 
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the Peninsula, have not stimulated the latter to one movement 
of exalted or generous despair, it is not given to us to conceive 
the kind of example, or of moral influence, which will be effec- 
tual to force into action their inexplicable and sluggish energy. 
—The fancy of our author, fired by the present delusive 


| ; struggle in Spain, presents to his enraptured view, the whole 
i continent of Europe bursting its fetters by one universal and 
Bl simultaneous effort, spurning away the considerations of sel- 


fishness and fear, buoyed up to the highest point of desperate 


, ¢ | energy, and bearing down the legions of its oppressor, by an 
i ee overwhelming superiority of numbers, and an irresistible im- 
1s petuosity of attack. We are loath to disturb him in the enjoy- 
| + ; ment of this splendid vision, but we must confess that we can- 
rr not discern at this moment, in the sphere of sad reality, a sin- 
mf gle symptom of so miraculous a change. 
pe From what quarter is the impulse now to come, since the 
{ 4 Pt : example of Spain has been fruitless? If Russia and Austria 
ae ys were not completely subdued in spirit, and helplessly con- 


Ts scious of their weakness, would they quietly look on while 
ae their enemy hunts his victims in the Peninsula, fully alive as 
Ve these powers undoubtedly are, to his intentions and disposi- 
| tions in their own regard?* If they saw the possibility of safety 


s. : * The following passages from the official speech of Count Sémonville to 
S om the French senate, concerning the annexation of Holland to France, are of 
: a nature not to be easily misunderstood: 

s “The empire of habit and of self-love,is as powerful over nations as over 
. ie wdividuals.—In vain do the changes which occur about them, advertise them 
fe of their own decline. A blind self-attachment renders them insensible to the 
* lessons of experience, and they render their end more disastrous, by the 
efforts which they make to avoid it.” 
1 a ‘“‘ The times have gone by, in which the conceptions of some statesmen 
: " 2 had given credit, and importance, in the eyes of mankind, to the system of 
; balances, of guarantees, of counterpoises, and of political equilibrium.— 


ae 4 Pompous illusions, these of cabinets of the second order! Vain hopes of 
weakness which vanish before domineering necessity!” 
| ‘* Holland, as well as the Hanseatic towns, would remain exposed to in- 
ia certitudes, dangers, and revolutions of every kind, if the genius which 
yea sways the destinies of the continent, did not cover her with his invincible | 
#gis; the Emperor has resolved in his wisdom, to incorporate them with the 
Pas i immense family of which he is the head.” ; 
gg “In adopting this high determination perhaps he yields himself, more 2 
cre i. than might be imagined, tothe law of necessity —If he commands the glory 
5 ay of the present times, the events which preceded his coming, determine those 
“Ra of his reign;—an uninterrupted succession of causes and effects which com- 
oe pose the history of nations, and the destiny of their chiefs.— That of Napo- 


leon is to reign and to conquer; victory is his; war is the fate of his are.” 

** The whole of Europe was summoned, to co-operate in the work of de- 
struction planned against France by England —On all sides repulsed, on all 
sides threatened, and trembling for herself, she stops short at the sight of 
the conflagration kindled by the brands of England.—In fine, after ten years 
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in any other resource than temporizing meanness, or the chap- 
ter of accidents, would they not, now, in common prudence, 
strike the blow, rather than await the issue of the contest in 
Spain? Their former victor is too watchful and determined, 
to allow them to fecruit or organize their means, in the inter- 
val. He would deal with Russia now, as he did with Austria 
at the commencement of the Spanish war;—a moment when 
the South and North were more formidable than they are at 
present, and when, probably, he was less prepared and less 
able under ali points of view, to encounter the hostilities of 
both at the same time. 

We have ourselves, we must confess, but little confidence 
in Spanish or Portuguese heroism, and are daily, from the in- 
formation we collect, conirmed in our apprehensions, for the 
fate of the Peninsula.—Should the present desultory war in 
that quarter be even protracted for some years more, France 
will find resources to maintain the contest there; to beat down 
the crest of rebellion in any of the tributary provinces, and to 
cripple for ever the Austrian and Russian monarchies, should 
it accord with her plans to goad them on to a last effort of de- 
spair. That they will continue to “ faint, and creep and pros- 
trate themselves at the footstool of ambition and crime,” unless 
they are driven by the scowls and buffetings of their relentless 
Belial, to acknowledge the utter futility of every expedient for 
the prolongation, even of their nominal sovereignty, but a re- 
course to arms, we have little or no doubt, judging from what 
we now see, and from their recognition of Joseph as king of 
Spain. This act is in itself sufficient to show, that they have 
reached the lowest depths of humiliation;—that they are utter- 


of conflict glorious for France, the most extraordinary genius, whom nature in 
her magnificence ever formed, coliects and unites in his own triumphant hands, 
the scattered fragments of the sceptre of Charlemagne.” 

“In such a struggle, of which human prudence cannot moderate the 
effects, the empires of the first order are shaken to their foundation, and 
small states disappear. We have seen the Gothic props of the European edi- 
fice fall by themselves.” 

“ If England had not rejected the counsels of moderation, what disastrous 
consequences might she not have averted’ and to confine ourselves to the 
sphere of present deliberation, (four nous renfermer dans le carcie de la delibe- 
ration presente) she would not have forced France to enrich herself with the 
ports and arsenals of Holland; the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe would not 
now flow under our dominion.” 

“* Where are the boundaries of what is still possible? (O2 sont encore les 
bornes du possible?) It is for England to answer. Let her meditate upon the 
past, and she may learn what is tocome.—France and Napojean will net 
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ly destitute of the elevation of spirit and strength of resolu- 
tion without which, whatever might be the number of their 
troops, or the abundance of their treasure, they never could 
sustain the perils and chances of a long struggle with an ene- 
my, who may well be styled, by an appropriate figure, the Bri- 
areus* of nations. 

We may say now of France what was said of it in 1796, 
by Mr. Burke; that, “ were it but half what it is in popula- 
tion, in compactness, in applicability of its force, situated as it 
is and being what it is, it would be too strong for the states of 
the continent, constituted as they are, and proceeding as they 
proceed.” We may add with the same writer, that this new 
system of robbery and conquest cannot be rendered safe by 
any art;—that it must be destroyed, or that it will destroy the 
continent of Europe,—that to destroy such an enemy, the 
force opposed to it should be made to bear some analogy and 
resemblance to the force and spirit which that system exerts. 
In this view of things we see not how the fortunes of the con- 
tinent are to be retrieved. If at all, it must be either by one of 
those unforeseen dispensations, which “the merciful but mys- 
terious governor of the wozld, sometimes interposes to snatch 
nations from ruin;” or by the adoption there universally of the 
same military system as that of France, and the entire conver- 
sion both of governments and individuals, from a state of ab- 
ject selfishness and despondency, to a condition of mind charac- 
terized by the same qualities of judgment, ard by passions 
co-ordinate in vehemence and steadiness, although opposite in 
their nature, to those of their terrible enemy.—But in reason- 
ing with respect to the march of human affairs, we are not 
intitled to calculate on “‘an unknown order of dispensations,” 
or to trust to the hope of an anomaly in the usual providence 
of the Divinity.x—And again, should the revolution to which 
we have alluded, in the military organization of the northern 


* A monstrous giant, who is said by the poets to have waged war against 
Heaven.—We allude in this instance, to the picture drawn of him by Virgil 
in the tenth book of the 4ineid, and which would form no bad personification 
of the despotism of France. 


Centum cui bracchia dicunt 
Centenasque manus, quinquaginta oribus ignem, 
Pectoribusgue arsisse .— 
Or, in the loose translation of the Abbé Delille, 


Tel courroit Egéon, aux cent mains, aux cent bras, 
Partout le suit la gloire et partout le trépas, 

Tel se multipliant sous mille aspects farouches 

Il vomissoit des feux de ses cinquante bouches, 

Ft sous ses pieds tonnants faisant trembler la terre, &e 
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powers take place, it opens a prospect full of horrors for 
humanity, and of danger for the cause of civilization. 

The continent of Europe will then, at length, have become 
a camp; a catastrophe which, is in itself of a nature to be fer- 
vently deprecated.—The destructive energies of France would 
we think, be found, in the contention for existence, and the 
shock of mutual despair,—to be more potent and elastic, than 
is now imagined, even by those who estimate them as we do; 
for it is certain that since the erection of the imperial throne, 
they never have been tried as at the commencement of her 
revolution. They would, although finally subdued, spread deso- 
lation and ruin on every side.—It is not in one or in ten cam- 
paigns that they could be exhausted, and much time would 
finally be required, before the wounds both moral and physical 
of the continent could be healed;—before the arts of civil life 
would flourish again, if indeed they could at all survive the 
universal diffusion and the protracted action of the military 
spirit.—It is possible, as has been contended, that, out of the 
chaos which would ensue, on the demolition in this way, of 
the French power, there might arise an order of things, more 
beautiful and durable, than any which has as yet prevailed in 
the world; that out of the total wreck of the present structure 
of civil society in that vast region, there might be formed ano- 
ther and much more perfect edifice, retaining whatever was 
excellent of the original Gothic, and combining at the same 
time, the proportions and embellishments of the Grecian and 
Roman models. Such is the vision which plays before the 
fancy of our author. 


E’en now, before his favour’d eyes, 
In gothic pride it seems to rise; 

Yet Grecia’s graceful orders join 
Majestic, through the mixed design.* 


For us, futurity has nothing, on the side of the Continent of 
Europe, we can contemplate with satisfaction.—There is how- 


ever in that quarter, still enough to console and to animate, the 
friends of freedom and civilization.—England, although her 


* Collins’ Ode to Liberty.—Looking to the efforts which the British are 
now making for the preservation of the continent, we might add, if we per- 
mitted our imagination to dwell on this delightful phantasm, the conclading 
verses of the poet, 


There on the walls the patriot’s sight, 
May ever hang with fresh delight, 
And, ’grav’d with some prophetic rage, 
Read Albion’s fame through every age. 
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subsidies and her expeditions may be unavailing to rescue 
her neighbours from the fangs of the destroyer, is herself 
invulnerable to his attacks.—-By maintaining the empire of 
the seas, which he can never wrest from her, she must always 
balance, and will outlive the French power, whatever may 
be its extent, or comparative duration on the Continent.—It is 
not the loss of a few thousand men, or the failure of her efforts 
in the Peninsula, or the privation of the commerce of the con- 
tinent, that can shake the foundations of her greatness.—A 
wide and richer field is open to her trade in the markets of the 
rest of the globe;—her population is exuberant;—the patriotism 
of her inhabitants is enthusiastic; —her national character is ca- 
pable of the sublimest efforts of steady fortitude, and mascu- 
line courage;—her domestic wealth is immense;—her naval 
strength such as it would take her enemy an age to equal, even 
were he suffered to labour unmolested for this purpose.* 
While her fleets cover the channel, invasion in a formidable 
shape, is utterly impracticable: else it would long since have 
been attempted.—Should an hundred thousand men be landed 


* Montesquieu in speaking of the naval rivairt of the Romans and Car- 
thaginians makes the following remarks.—“ The Carthagmians had more 
experience at sea, and understood maneuvering better than the Romans — 
But it appears to me that this advantage was not as great then, as it would 
be in the present day.—The soldiers who fought on board of the fleets were 
then the great reliance of the belligerents, and sailors of but little impor- 
tance.—The reverse is now the case.—In three months the Romans were 
able to build a fleet, and with it to beat their enemies in the first engage- 
ment ” 

“ At present a prince is scarcely able to form in the course of a whole life, 
a fleet fit to appear before a power that has already the empire of the seas. 
This is perhaps the only thing which money alone cannot effect.”—(Gran- 
deur et Decadence.) 

Naval strength, even of the inferior kind, which existed im antiquity, was 
highly prized. The estimation in which it was held, may be seen by the 
following extract from a speech of Pericles to the Athenians, recorded by 
Thucidydes, and which applies stilt more forcibly to the English at this time. 

“Of vast consequence, indeed, isthe dominion of the sea, for, we are better 
qualified for land-service by the experience we have gained im that of the sea, 
than our enemies for service at sea, by their experience at land. To learn 
the naval skill they will find to be by no means an easy task. For even you, 
who have been in constant exercise ever since the Persian invasion, have not 
yet attained to a mastery in the science. How then shall men, brought up to 
pillage and strangers to the sea, whose practice further will be ever inter- 
rupted by us, through the continual annovance which our larger number of 
shipping will give them, effect any point of éclat? Against small squadrons 
they might indeed be sometimes adventurous, emboldening their want of 
skill by multiplying their numbers. But when awed by superior force, they 
will of necessity desist; and so, by constant interruption, the growth of their 
skill will be checked. naval, dike other sciences, is the effect of art. it cannot 
be learned by accident, nor usefully exercised at starts; or rather, there is nothing 
hich so requireth an yninterrupted application.” 
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on her shores, she need not tremble. They would but serve to 
illustrate the invincible vigour of her free constitution, and 
the irresistible energy of her spirit.—With a wise system of 
policy and with confidence in her means, her security is per- 
fect.—Bonaparte hopes more from her self-trust and her arro- 
gance towards the nations of this hemisphere, than from the 
result of his own efforts for her destruction, or the insufficiency 
of her resources of defence.—We trust and believe, that she 
will soon learn, how far the arts of conciliation, with respect 
to ourselves, and to the inhabitants of South America, are ne- 
cessary to her interests;—and that she will be, in every respect, 
true to her own unrivalled grandeur both of moral character 
and physical strength. 

Under all circumstances, the United States have a plain 
path to pursue.—To them the despotism of France, stripped 
as it is of all its visors, can appear in no other light than as an 
implacable enemy, essentially and passionately hostile to their 
institutions and prosperity; to be softened or propitiated by 
no concessions, and to be then most dreaded, when most 
prodigal of its declarations of friendship.—Obvious consi- 
derations, which we have more than once pressed upon the 
public, founded on facts, on reason, and on analogy, conduct 
them irresistibly to this conclusion.—To suffer themselves 
neither to be influenced by mere theories respecting the 
speedy overthrow of the French power, nor to be panic-struck 
by the prospect of its further and permanent aggrandizement, 
is therefore a part of their true policy, as is also the determina- 
tion to be prepared for the worst, by collecting and organizing 
without delay, the means of self-defence.—To be incessantly 
on the watch against the wiles and intrigues of France,—to 
contribute in no way to the augmentation of her strength, or to 
the promotion of her schemes,—to cultivate industriously in 
the minds of the whole American population, the most live 
feelings of hate and jealousy towards this deadly foe of the 
human race,—feelings which are in themselves powerful safe- 
guards,—to seek the friendship of the country which now 
shields them, and can, as long as it stands firm, continue to 
shield them, from the perils and calamities of French invasion, 
—these would appear to be sacred duties which they owe, not 
merely to themselves, with a view to self-preservation, but like- 
wise, to the world at large; to the cause of freedom, of civili- 
zation, of virtue, and of knowledge, in which they are so 
deeply concerned, and which, under a moral code no less ob- 
ligatory upon nations than upon individuals, they are bound 
to maintain, in preference to all other interests. 
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If England should perish in the awful contest in which she 
is engaged, Americans know well, that although they should 
have zealously and efficaciously co-operated in her ruin, they 
would not be the less obnoxious to the immediate and furious 
hostilities of the conqueror. They might escape subjugation 
by their energy, and local advantages;—they might be the 
Parthians to the new Romans;—but, driven back to the fast- 
nesses of their mountains, or constantly involved in a sangui- 
nary war on their coasts, they would probably soon resemble 
these barbarians in more respects than one.—England how- 
ever is not destined to fall,—whatever may be the fate of the 
continent. By maintaining a good understanding with her, we 
may bid defiance to her antagonist. If our national indepen- 
dence cannot be said to depend necessarily upon her preser- 
vation, all besides that is estimable does.—On the other hand, 
her prosperity is in part bottomed on the friendship of this 
country, and of the other parts of the world whom she can 
protect from the “‘ ravening eagles” of France. 

Every motive of expediency, as well as of honour and of 
duty, points to a reconciliation with England. Whether in 
alliance, or at war with the French Emperor, as respects the 
United States, trade with the continent is equally out of the 
question.—His intentions on this head, have been too unequi- 
vocally manifested, to leave a glimmering of hope, even to the 
most sanguine.—If he were disposed to tolerate it as the price 
of our enlistment under his banners, his condescension would 
be of little avail, while the British remained the masters of the 
seas.—They would banish our flag from the ocean. 

F ngage in hostilities with them, and you bid adieu to every 
shred and remnant of commerce:—you involve yourselves in 
a long and dismal train of domestic calamities.—You will 
soon preserve throughout the world, but one nominal ally, and 
that a power more inveterately hostile than the one whom you 
would be combating; more unsafe in its alliance, than the 
other in its enmity.—Grant that you accelerate or insure by 
your efforts, the downfal of the latter; you enjoy then as your 
sole reward, the consciousness of having contributed to the 
total eclipse of freedom in the other hemisphere, as well as to 
the certain disorganization of the whole frame of your own po- 
litical society, if not to the immediate loss of your indepen- 
dence, and of your intellectual dignity.—You achieve no one 
object for which war can be justifiably or prudently under- 
taken.—If however England should triumph, notwithstanding 
your co-operation with her antagonist;—if the latter should be 
foiled,—humbled or overthrown, what will then be your situ- 
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ation? You will indeed have gained a chance of safety, arising 
from the very circumstance of the prostration of your ally;— 
you may,after innumerable losses and sufferings, breathe again, 
and hope to be reinstated in the career of prosperity;—only, 
however, because you have failed of your original and malig- 
nant purpose, and because your intended victim may not have 
the inclination, and must know it to be incompatible with her 
true interests, to consummate your ruin, or even to obstruct the 
progress of your national convalescence.—But the prospect of 
an existence, accompanied by the ignominy and mortification 
incident to one of this nature, is scarcely less dreadful, than 
that of being crushed in the gripe of French despotism. 

Such is the language in which we would now address the 
people of the United States, on the supposition, that they can 
remain at peace with England, without a sacrifice of their 
national honour. We cannot admit or believe that she is dis- 
posed to extort this@sacrifice, or to pursue a system of mea- 
sures with regard to the United States, not exacted by her 
safety, or her own honour, and yet injurious to their rights. If 
this were the case, we would despair of her cause, of which 
justice may now emphatically be said to be the main pillar.— 
Let her dispositions, however, be tested in a manner stz// un- 
tried on the part of our rulers—manfully and ingenuously—in 
a spirit of liberality and sympathy adapted to the embarrass- 
ments of her situation, and to the mighty interests which both 
nations have at stake, and which, at this crisis, leave no room 
for the discussion of minor points. —If braggart, artificial po- 
litics, and casuistical, diplomatic homilies be discarded on one 
side,—false pretences and wanton yvexations may be relin- 
quished on the other.—An obstinate adherence of both par- 
ties to their present doctrines and measures, would seem, in 
our eyes, a sure indication, that the Almighty Providence 
had, in his wrath, resolved upon the speedy recurrence of 
such another era of Gothic darkness and universal slave 


as that, during which, according to the faithful description 
of the poet, 


** Oblivious ages passed: while earth, forsook 
By her best genii, lay to Demons foul, 
And unchained furies, an abandoned prey.” 
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